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mark after t is not at all distinct, but looks more like a detached dot, and the 
u mark of the Jcu of humdra in line 14 is longer than the u mark of Mr. 
Banerji’s kuturiya .• The u mark of ka and ta is not recognised by Mr. Banerji’s 
colleague, Mr. Jayaswal, who reads kamtariyam. (2) Fleet objects to Bhaga- 
vanlal’s rendering of vochhine as vichchhinne (vichchhinndyam ) and recognises it 
as the Jain technical term vochchhinne=vyavachchhinndni applied to the sacred 
texts which have been “ cut off, interrupted, or, in other terms, which have 
been'neglected and lost sight of. Mr. Banerji writes, “ The word vochchhinne need 
not be taken in that technical sense in which it is used in modern Jain litera¬ 
ture,” "and that as rdja-Muriya-kdle “shows that a date has been expressed in 
the same line,” “ the only possible translation of the word {vochchhinne) is “ ex¬ 
pired,” a meaning derived secondarily from its primary meaning “ severed ” or 
“cut” (p. 502). The correct Sanskrit rendering of the Prakrit vochhina (voch- 
chhinna) is vyavachchhinna, the dictionary meanings of which are, “ (1) cut off, 
rent asunder, tom off; (2) separated, divided; (3) particularised, specified; (4) 
marked, distinguished; (5) interrupted. (Apte) ” In a Jam text, the Kalpcisutra 
of Bhadrabahu 1 , the word is thus used :— 

(1) Ndyae pijjabarhdhane vochchhinne ( Jinacharitra , 127). Sanskrit commen¬ 
tary -—Jndtaje sri Mahdvlravishaye premabandhanam vyavachchhinne trutite, “ having 
cut asunder tho tie of friendship which '.e had for the scion of theJnatri clan 2 .’ 

(2) Vochchhinna-dohald ( Jinacharitra , 95) “ A pregnant woman whose desires 

have been fulfilled.” 

(3) Avasesd yanahard nimvachchhd vdchchhinnd (Sthaviravail, 2). “ The rest 
of the Ganadharas died leaving no descendants.” 

Such examples of the use of vochchhinna as these do not warrant us in holding 
that vdchhhih (■ vyavachchhinna) may also be used in the sense of a year being ended. 
In Indian epigraphic records gata or alita is used to denote the expired year, but 
vyavachchhinna is nowhere else used in this sense. In the early Brahmi and Kharoshthi 
inscriptions of Northern India the date is expressed by samvatsare or sabatsare 
or briefly by sdrh or sa, and in the Brahmi inscriptions of Western and Southern 
India by vase, varshe, samvachchhare or its variants, but never by any terms like 
rdja-Muriya-kdle. The mention again of both the expired and the current years of 
the same era side by side is both unique and superfluous. Evidently to avoid this 
difficulty and to provide the verb upddayati {utpadayati) with an object, Mr. Jayaswal 
proposes to read and translate the second part of the sentence as follows. 

chhe-yathi Argasi ti kamtariyam upadayati 

“ The cave (kantari, kandara), of six poles, called the arkasi (Skt. arkdsikd) is made. 

But Plate IV attached to Mr. Jayaswal’s article shows that the reading 
chhe-yathi for choyatha is impossible. As regards the next word argasi, in a Pra¬ 
krit inscription the language of which is so much akin to Pali, conjunct rga is 
phonetically impossible, and the mark on the left side of ga in Mr. Jayaswal s 
Plate cannot be mistaken for the superscript r. The i-mark of sa also is not 
visible in the facsimile, and Bhagavanlal and Banerji failed to notice it on the rock. 

1 Jacobi’s edition, Leipzig, 1879 (Abhandlungen \ur die Kunde dee Morgenlandes, VII, Band. No. I). 
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The reading of the first part of the sentence is even more uncertain. The 
word between panatariya and raja-M/uriyct-hdle is enigmatical. In the facsimile 
the letter after sa looks rather like cha or chi and the next letter is evidently 
ta and not va, for the lower part of it consists of a semi-circle opening below 
instead of a circle. The three letters that follow ta looks like satato. But what¬ 
ever may be the correct reading or meaning of sacki (cha) ta sa ta to, no date 

can be denoted by this group of letters. 1 

Mr. V. A. Smith works out the date of Kharavela in a different way. In 
lme 6 of the Hathigumpha inscription occurs this sentence. 

Pamchame cha dani vase Na(m)da-rdja-tivasasata-d(gha ?)tttam Tanasuliyavata 

panadim nagaram pavesa . 

Dr. Ltiders translates this sentence thus“ In the fifth year he had an 
aqueduct (panadi) that had not been used for 103 years since king (rajan) 
Narhda (or since the Naiiida Kings r) conducted into the city. Mr. V. A. Smith 
writes, “If we assume 322 B.C. as the end of the Namda dynasty, the fifth 
year of Kharavela would he 103 years later, namely 219 B.C., and his accession 
should be placed about 223 B.C.” 2 But the wide difference in form between 
the alphabet of the edicts of Asoka on the one hand and that of the Hathi¬ 
gumpha inscription on the other, already noted by Bhagavanlal, renders this 
estimate of Kharavela’s date quite untenable. The most notable characteristics 
of the Hathigumpha alphabet are:—(1) A considerable number of letters with 
thick-headed vertical or serif ; (2) ha with the lower part of the vertical prolonged , 
(3) invariably rounded ga ; (4) chha of the butterfly type with two loops, (5) 
tas having in most cases rounded lower part. These characteristics that the 
Hathigumpha inscription shares, to a considerable extent, with the inscriptions 
on the Sanchi gateways, indicate that this epigraph is later in date not only 
than Asoka’s edicts and the Besnagar Garuda pillar inscriptions, but also later 
than the Bharhut torana inscription, and the Nanaghat inscriptions of the time 
of the Andhra King Shi Satakani I. Therefore Satakani mentioned in th e Ilathi- 


, Since the above was in type Mr. Jayaswal has published in J. B. 0. R. S„ Vol. IV, Part IV a second article 
mtitled Hathigumpha Inscription revised from the Rock (pp. 364-403), wherein, in place of thumb he patitapayati 
•1 Pdn-amtariya-salhi-vasa-sate Raja-Muriya-Kale vachhinecha chheyathi Argasi ti karhlanyam upadiyah m me I , 
j e now proposes to read, lhambhe patithapayati [, ] panatariya sata-sahasehi [ , ] Muriya Kalam vochhmam (rum ) 
ha choyalhi-agasatikamtariyarh upadayati [ | ] (p. 402). (a) The substitution of sata-sahasehi for sathi-vase-sate- 

Raja shows that the old reading is very doubtful. But it is also difficult to accept Mr. Jayaswal s new leading, 
>articularly he instead of raja, as against the impressions published by himself with his first ar ic e am agams 
he reading of Bhagavanlal and Mr. R. D. Banerji both of whom examined the rock. The elimination of the term 
uja renders the acceptance of this solitary instance of Muriya-Kala as a royal era still more difficult. ( ) i. 
iavaswal’a rendering of the expression beginning with Muriya-Kala is also open to objection. He translates it, 
• fie (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted, and being of an interval of sixty-four with a century 
p. 395). Tlie rendering of vochhine as “counted ” is even more far-fetclied than ‘ expired. Ihe particle cm 
Jter vochhine makes it difficult to read it as vochhinam qualifying the substantive Muriya kalam. Even i we 
overlook vochhine, the passage appears to be a very unusual way of stating a date. Still more unusual is the state- 
nent of a date as an independent achievement in a prafasti, for this is how Mr. Jayaswal takes it to be by treat- 
no- Muriya-kalarh as accusative to upadayati. The root di from which Mr. Jayaswal proposes to derive vpudayati 
,leans ‘ to perish, die, waste, decay, diminish ’ (Apte). So the rendering of up&ddyati as completes^ is also very 
ar-fetehed. What, again, is the significance of, “ He (Kharavela) completes the Muriya time (era) ? Kharavela 
vas not a Muriya (Maury a) but a Cheta, a name not unknown to literature, as Cheta princes are mentioned m the 
fessantara Jataka (Ko. 5 ), and it is not clear how a king of one line could complete the era of another line. 

2 Vincent Smith, Early History of India , p. 42, note 2 (3rd Ed,). 
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gumpha inscription, without taking heed of whom Kharavela sent a large army 
to the west m the second year of his reign, should also be identified with ffo J 
karn, I whose re.gu may be tentatively dated between B.C. 75-20. The Ae 
a a carni and kharavela probably synchronised with the fall of the Sunva 
dynas y and the consequent weakening of the power of Magadha. S taiZ 
I ev.dentlycla.med some sort of suzeramty over the states that lay to the .Z 

nf Trr 1 KhSravas ’ s expeditions to the west involved defiance 

;L 0 fZ :“rz.s again da ~ ^ 

year Kharavela"raided MagadhtTnd Tmpllled the khig^of Tajtaaha Wrth) 

One grave objection to this calculation of the date of Kharavela based on 
paragraphic considerate is ti-msa-mta in the clause Narnia,a,a tivasasata 

andZdltlf Dr l-Z f ^7“ “ d Mr - J^“wal as It*^ 
and evidently Dr. Luders.also does the same and translates it as “ t03 years” 

Stems sots (hundred) and sahasa (1,000) take plural suffixes in the edicts o/lToka 

as well as m the Hathigumpha inscription when denoting plurality of hundreds 

or thousands, In the Rook Edict I we have vahuni j.anat'UascLani, “ 


the Rock Edict IV, vahuni vasasatani, 


many 


. hundred thousand • animals m 
hundreds of years.” 

Hathigumpha inscription 

L. 4. panatisahi satasahasehi, “ by 3,500,000.” 

L. 7. anekam satasahasani, “many hundreds of thousands.” 

L. 10. athatisa satasahasehi, “ by 3,800,000.” 

K the reading is ti-vasa-satam, it must denote 103 and not 300. But as the 
acs.rn.le shows, there is no anusvara sign either above or beside the final ttf 
tvmsasata.. The absence of vMaM (suffix) after timsMata is due so the fact 
that it foims part of a compound word, Namdaraja-tivasasata-o (aha-) titam ouali 
ymg V a^ (aqueduct). An objection that may be made to such TZ^- 
on is that Uvasasata and oghatUam are not combined according to the rule of 
Sandh.. But th, ,s not the only instance in which the writer rf this ep Zh 
has .gnored the rules of Sandhi in writing a compound word. I„° “C 
ISP me wc have chatummtala-thuna-gv^a-u V (e)tenaY Bhagavanlal and Jayaswil 
read gunopagatena. But m the facsimile the letter after gu looks more like m than 
no, and the two letters after na are upa and not paga. So here na and u have not 
een combined. The non-elision of a of guna and sata may be due to the fact that 
in both cases it is followed by verbs beginning with a vowel. Tivasasata as a part 

"Voo e v 0inP ^ T an eitter 300 01 103 years - Ifwe takeit in the sense of 
300 years the whole compound denoting, “ made by king Namda 300 years 

befoie, the historical evidence contained herein agrees well with the indications 

of palaeography. Mr. Banerji proposes to identify this Nandaraja with Kandivardhana 

the ninth king of the Sisunaga dynasty. There is nothing in the Puranas, our onlp 

sources of information tor Nandivardhana, to show that he ever had anything to do vWth 

Kalmga. On the contrary we are distinctly told in the Puranas that when the kings 
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of the Sisunaga dynasty and their predecessors were reigning in Magadha, 32 Kalingas, 
that is to say, 32 kings, reigned in Kalinga in succession synchronously. It is 
not Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda, son of Nandivardhana’s son Maha- 
nandin by a Sudra woman, who is said to have brought “ all under his sole 
sway ” and “ uprooted all Kshatriyas ” or the old reigning families. So we 
should identify Namdaraja of the Hathigumpha inscription who held possession 
of Kalinga either with the all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons. 
According to the Puranas Mahapadma Nanda lived or reigned for 88 years and 
his 8 sons in all reigned 12 years. 1 A total reign of 12 years for eight sons 
indicates confusion. So it appears more reasonable to identify the Nandaraja 
of the Hathigumpha inscription with Mahapadma Nanda than with any of his 
sons. The last Nanda was overthrown by Chandragupta the Maury a in about 
321 B.C. Assuming that Mahapadma Nanda reigned for 50 years—not an in¬ 
ordinately long period for a monarch who reduced all the ancient kingdoms of 
Northern India to subjection,—we have 3214-12+50=383 B.C. as the year of his 
accession; and, further, assuming that the author of the Hathigumpha inscription, 
in putting down “ 300 years ” as the interval between Nanda’s rule in Kalinga 
and the fifth year of Kharavela has used a round number, we may put down the 
accession of Kharavela to about 70 B.C. and that of Satakarni II a few years earlier. 

A similar conclusion regarding the date of the Sanchi torcna inscriptions may 
also be arrived at by working backward from the alphabet of the Sanchi image 
inscription of the year 28 of Shahi-Vasishka iEf. Ind., Vol. II, p. 369 and Plate ; 
A. S. R., 1910-11, Pt. II, p. 42), and inscriptions of the time of Kanishka and 
of the great satrap Sodasa. All records of the time of Vasishka and other 
Kushan kings are evidently dated in the era of Kanishka. There is a great diver¬ 
gence of opinion among scholars regarding the initial year of this era. Most 
authorities tentatively put it down at 78 A.D. But according to Fleet, 
“ Kanishka certainly founded the Malava- Vikrama era, commencing B.C. 58,” 
while Sir John Marshall places the accession of Kanishka in about 125 A.D. 2 
If the question of the age of Kanishka, like that of Kharavela, admits of such 
wide differences of opinion fluctuating within a range of about two centuries, 
indications of palaeography must be considered valueless for settling chronological 
problems. Palaeography will not enable one to discriminate between sueh narrow 
limits as 78 and 125 A.D., but it certainly proves that Fleet’s view is based 
on an erroneous arrangement of the order and dates of the different varieties 
of the Brahmi alphabet. A comparison of the alphabet of the Kushan inscrip¬ 
tions (PI. VI, Nos. 7 and 8) on the one hand, and that of the Mora and the 
Mathura inscriptions of the time of Sodasa (PI. VI, Nos. 5 and 6) on the other, 
with the alphabet of the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman of A.D. 150, 3 indicates 
that Sod&sa’s. inscriptions 4 must be assigned to an earlier age than the inscrip¬ 
tions of Kanishka. *•» 

1 Pargiter’s Purdna Texts , p. 69. 

2 A Guide lo Taxila, Calcutta, i918, p. 22. 

3 j tip. Ind., Vol. VIII, Plate. 

4 Eye copies only of the Mathura (Jail Mound) stone-slab inscription of the time of Sv&min Mah ikshatrapct.. 
S'dihsa are now available. The whereabout of the stone is not known. For reference see Ludor’s List, 82. j 
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1. The base-line of na is straight (JJ in the inscriptions of the time of 
Sodasa as in decidedly earlier inscriptions. In the inscriptions of Kanishka Vasishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, Mathura Inscriptions, with Plates, etc.) 
as well as in the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, Plate 
facing p. 44) we come across a new type of na with curved base-line ( A). 

2. The ya of the inscriptions of the time of Sodasa differs from the ya s of 
the oldest Brahmi inscriptions in having equalised verticals. But in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Kanishka and his successors, in the Girnar inscriptions of Rudradaman 
and in the early Gupta inscriptions, the ya has a hook or a circle on the left 
limb ( cij) and an angular right limb. So the Mathura inscription of Sodasa 
should be assigned to a date earlier than the beginning of the era of Kanishka. 
Sir John Marshall places the reign of Sodasa between A.D. 10 and 20. 1 2 

Fleet, on the contrary, places the dated Brahmi inscriptions of the Indo 
Scythian period in the following order,—Kanishka, (Vasishka), Huvishka, Sodasa 
and Vasudeva. 1 ' His reasons for doing so may be gathered from the following 
extract from his contribution to - the discussion on the date of Kanishka :— 

“ The fact is, palaeographic inquiries are a. rather complicated business. They 
require not only a knowledge and use of the published tables, but also a clo«« 
scrutiny of. the records themselves. And the difficulties attending them, and the 
necessity of not accepting apparent results too quickly, are well illustrated by the 
point that Mr. R. D. Banerji, who went into this branch of our study somewhat 
deeply, could not account for the Mathura inscription of the year 299, except 
by referring its date either to a - Maurya. era which never existed, or else to the 
Selucidan era, which was never used in India, or else to some other era (not 
specified by him) beginning in the third or fourth century B.C. But I must not 
be understood as decrying the value of Mr. Banerji’s inquiries : while there are 
various points in which we cannot at. all accept his results, he has done some 
very useful work in this line,; especially in bringing out the point that the Jain 
Brahmi inscriptions of the Kushan period, as compared with the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical inscriptions, show decidedly advanced forms, which seem due, as 
suggested by him, to the mercantile habits of the Jains, creating a tendency 
to abandon archaic forms of writing and adopt a more cursive style.” 3 

The inductions embodied in my present paper are based not on the “ pub¬ 
lished tables,” but on a “ scrutiny of the records themselves,” and the accom¬ 
panying plates are intended to help students to draw their own conclusions by 
following the same method. The complicated character of pakeographic inquiries 
is due to the fact that in inscriptions on metal or stone engraved by the hand 
of man we are likely to meet with both regular monumental and irregular forms 
of different letters, and among the irregular letter-forms some may approach the 
more archaic type and others the current advanced forms used in the transactions 
of every day life. As Biihler writes, “ In accordance with the results of all 
palseographic research, the epigraphic alphabets are mostly more archaic than 

1 A Guide to Tax Hu, p. 21. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, App., Introductory Note, p. 3. 

3 J. R. A . S. f 1913, pp. 977-78. 
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those used in daily life, as the very natural desire to employ monumental forms 
prevents the adoption of modern letters, and as, in the case of coins, the imita¬ 
tion of older specimens not rarely makes the alphabet retrograde.” 1 In paleo¬ 
graphic inquiry, therefore, the most difficult part is the selection not only of the 
test letters, but of the test forms,—the regular contemporary monumental forms, 
h 01 ascertaining the relative chronological position of the Sanchi gateway inscrip¬ 
tions, inscriptions of the time of the Saka- satraps, and the Kushan inscriptions, 
I have chosen two test letters, na and ya. The peculiarly Kushan forms of 
such letters, na with a curved base-line and ya with a hook or a circle on the 
left limb and an angular or nearly angular right limb—are met with not only 
in the Mathura Jaina inscriptions of the time of Kanishka and his successors, 
but also in the Buddhist and Brahmanic inscriptions of the time of Kanishka 
and Vasishka, such as the British Museum stone inscription of the 10th year 
of Kanishka {Ep. Ind ., Vol. IX, p. 240 and PI.), Saheth Maheth image inscription of 
the year 19 of the reign of Kanishka {Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 181 and PI.), and 
the Isapur sacrificial post inscription of the year 24 (A. S. R., 19J 0-11, Pt. II, 
p. 41, and PI. XXI\), and Sanchi inscription of the year 28 of the reign of 
Vasishka. In the Sarnath inscription of the year 3 of Kanishka also all the 
yas and some of the nas are of the regular Kushan monumental types {Ep. Ind., 
\ ol. Mil, p. 176 and Plate). Judged by these tests the Mathura inscription of 
the year 299 {Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXVII, p. 33, PI. Ill) having nas with curved 
base-line' but vas of the pre-Kushan type may be assigned to the time of some 
predecessor of Kanishka who was called Maharaja and rdjatiraja but not deva- 
piitm hke Kanishka and his successors. May this maharaja rdjatiraja be 
Kaclphises II, who, as his coin legends show, had assumed these titles ? 

^As the forms of na and ya show that the Brahmi inscriptions of the time 
of Sodasa are earlier than the inscriptions of the time of Kanishka, other test 
forms, such as the angular forms of glia, pa, ma, va, la, and ha, and broadened 
form of bha, met with in both these classes of epigraphs, but not in the records 
of the Maurya and Suriga periods, as well as in the inscriptions on the Sanchi 
torarias, indicate that the latter (the Sanchi torana inscriptions) are considerably 
older than the inscriptions of the time of Sodasa. 

To sum up, the Brahmi inscriptions from the third century B.C. to the 
second century A.D., may be chronologically arranged in the following order:- 

1. Edicts of Asoka. 

2. KagarjunI Hill cave inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha. 

3. Besnagar Garuda pillar inscriptions. 

4. («) Inscriptions on the railings of Stupa I at Sanchi. 

{b) Inscriptions on the railings of Stupa II at Sanchi. 

(c) Bharhut railing inscriptions. 

(d) Inscriptions on the remnants of the old Bodh-Gaya railing. 

5. (a) Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription of the year 12 after the installation of 

maharaja Bhagavata. 


1 Indian Pal<r.ograpghy, p. 30 (See. 14). 
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(b) Inscription of Nayanika, widow of the Andhra king Satakani I in the 

Nanaghat cave. 

(c) Bharhut toraria (gateway) inscription. 

6. Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalihga. 

7. Sane hi torana inscriptions. 

8. Inscriptions of the time of Sodasa. 

9. Inscriptions of the time of Kanisjika. 

The conclusions arrived at above as to the relative ages of these early 
monuments would perhaps carry conviction enough if they were based on con¬ 
siderations of palaeography alone; but when we find that they are borne out 
by another and wholly independent line of evidence, then the conviction of 
their correctness becomes almost a certainty. It was Sir John Marshall who 
first essayed a serious critical analysis of -the sculptures carved upon these monu¬ 
ments, and used their style and technique as criteria to determine their date. 

Sir John Marshall’s results were embodied in an essay entitled “ A Sketch 
of Indian Antiquities ” destined for the" forthcoming Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, which was in proof in 1914 but the publication of which has been post¬ 
poned by the war. From the primitive image of Parkham (now in the Mathura 
Museum) and the “ memory reliefs ” of Bharhut the author traces the history of 
early Indian art step by step through the first four centuries of its evolution. 
The sculptures on the railing of the Bharhut stupa he assigns to the middle 
of the second century B.C., and those on the gateway to a later date; the 
original sculptures on the ground rail of Stupa II at Sanchl to about the same 
time ; the railing of Bodh Gaya to the earlier years of the first century B.C.; the 
sculptures in the Manchapuri Cave at Udavagiri, in the upper storey of which 
the inscription of Khara vela’s queen is incised, to a date considerably posterior 
to the sculptures of Bharhut; the reliefs on the four gateways of Sanchl to 
the latter half’ of the first century B.C. ; . and the sculptures of the time of the 
Saka Satraps of Mathura to about the beginning of, or a little before, the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

It is very gratifying to note that these conclusions of Sir John Marshall, 
who initiated the present inquiry and impressed upon the author the necessity 
of working out the dates of the ancient monuments of India from paJseographic 
indications afresh and without preconceived notions in the light of otherwise 
dateable documents that have become known since Biihler wrote his Indian 
Palceography are in substantial agreement with those set forth in this Memoir. 
It is to be hoped that the use of the style and technique of sculptures as 
criteria for determining the dates of the Indian monuments of the later periods 
will yield as good results and help us to place Indian monumental history on 
a firmer basis. 
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APPENDIX. 


Plate I. 

Nagarjunl Hill Cave Inscriptions of Dasaratha. (Bidder, Ind. Ant:, Vol. XX. 
1891, pp. 364-365.) 

I. 

1. Vahiak [a] Kubha Dashalathena' devanampiyena 

2. anamtaliyarii abhishitena [Ajivikehij. 

3. bhadamtehi Yasha nishidiyaye nishithe 

4. a-chariidama-skuliyaiii 


II. 

1. Gopika Kubha Dashalathena deva [na] mpi- 

2. yena anamtaliyam abhishitena Aji- 

3. vike [hi bhadam] tehi vasha ni [shi] diyaye 

4. nisitha a-chamdama-shuliyarii 


III. 

1. \adathika Kubha Dashalathena devanam 

2. piyena anamtaliyam abhishitena 

3. [Ajivi] kehi bhadariitehi va [sha-ni] shidiyaye 

4. nishitha a-chamdama-shuliyarii 

« 

Plate II. 

Besnagar Pillar Inscription of Heliodoros. (For the latest version see 
Rapson’s Ancient India, Cambridge, 1914, p. 157.) 

I. 

1. Devadevasa Va [sude] vasa Garudadhaje ayaiii 

2. Karite i[a] Heliodoreaa bhaga- 

3. vatena Diyasa putrena Takhkhasilakena 1 

4. Yona-dutena agatena maharajasa 

5. Amtalikitasa upa[m]ta sakasam rano 

6. Kasiput[r]asa Bhagabhadrasa tratarasa 

7. V a sen a [chatu] daseihna rajena vadhamanasa 

Plate III. 

Typical Inscriptions from the ground railing of Stupa I at Sanchi. 


No. 1. 

(Biihler, Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 104, No. 66.) 

L. 1. Devagirino pachanekayikasa 
L. 2. bhichuno sa atevasilca sa Khano 

The doubl: consonant, khkha, is remarkible. I.) literary Prakrit an aspirate ij doubled by rrefix'ng the 
non-aspirated sound : as kkh. 
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No. 2. 

(Ibid, p. 376, No. 184.) 
aya-Dhanakasa bhichhuno danarii 

No. 3. 

(Ibid, p. '104, No. 69.) 
Ujeniye Agisimaye danarii 

No. 4. 

(Ibid, p. 99, No. 18.) 
Arahagutasa Sasadakasa bhichhuno danarii 

No. 5. 

(Ibid, p. 385, No. 266.) 
therasa aya-Nagasa bhichhuno Ujenakasa danarii 

No. 6. 

(Ibid, p. 113, No. 54.) 

L. 1. samanerasa Abeya- 
L. 2. kasa sethino danarii 

No. 7. 

(Ibid, p. 98, No. 10.) 
Athasa kariimikasa danarii 

No. 8. 

(Ibid, p. 109, No. 112.) 

L. 1. Yakliilasa bhiclihuno aya-Devagirino ate- 
L. 2. vasino danam 


No. 9. 

(Ibid, p. 103, No. 58.) 
Nadigutasa dana bhichhuno 

No. 10. 

(Ibid, p. 105, No. 153.) 
Jonhakasa bhichhuno danarii 

No. 11. 

(Ibid, p. 379, No. 208.) 
aya-Jetasa bhichhuno danarii 

No. 12. 

(Ibid, p. 108, No. 105.) 
Pusaye bhichhunive Nadinagarikaye danarii 
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Plate IV. 

Typical Inscriptions from the Railings of Stupa II at Sanchl. 

No. 1. 

(Ibid, p. 112, No. 13.) 

Agilasa danaih Adhaporikasa 

* 

No. 2. 

(Ibid, p. Ill, No. 7.) 

L. 1. N[a]gapiyasa Achha[v]. 

L. 2. sa sethisa danaih 

' ,i 

No. 3. 

(Ibid, p. 397, No. 27.) 

L. 1. Balakasa ayasa Arahagutasa Sasa- 
L. 2. dakasa atevasino danam 


No. 4. 

(Ibid, p. 398, No. 39.) 
L. 1. Sagharakhitasa bhichhuno danaih Korara- 
L. 2. sa 

i 

No. 5. 

(Ibid, p. 398 ; No. 36.) 
Arahakasa bhichhuno bhanakasa danam 

No. 6. 

(Ibid, p. 112, No. 14.) 
Yasogirino danam bhichhuno 

No. 7. 

(Ibid, p. Ill, No. 4.) 

Isilasa bhikiiuno danaih 


No. 8. 

(Ibid, p. Ill, No. 10.) 
Nagapalitaya dana thabho 


No. 9. 

(Ibid, p. 400. No. 53.) 

L. 1. Nadinagara 

L. 2. Asad[e]vaya bhikliuya dana 
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No. 10. 

(Ibid, p. 398, No. 38.) 

Nagarakhitasa bhichhuno Pokhareyakasa danam 


Plate V. 

Typical Inscriptions from the Railing of Bkarhut 

No. 1. 

(Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., Yol. XXII, pp. 227-242, No. 122.) 
aya-Apikinakasa danam 

No. 2. 

(Ibid, No. 25.) 

aya-Gorakhitasa thabho danam 

No. 3. 

(Ibid, No. 141.) 

Avisanasa danarii 

No. 4. 

(Ibid, .No. 81.) 

L. 1. Moragirimha Nagilaya bhikhuniya danam thabho 
L. 2. Bhagavato Vipasino bodhi 

No. 5, 

(Ibid, No. 85.) 

L. 1. Vedisa Annradhaya danam 
L. 2. Chhadamtiya jatakam 

No. 6. 

(Ibid, No. 97.) 

L. 1. Maharasa amtevasino aya-Sama- 
L. 2. kasa thabho danam 

No. 7. 

(Ibid, No. 133.) 

Jethabhadrasa danam 

No. 8. 

(Ibid, No. 30.) 

Bhagavato Konagamenasa bodhi 

No. 9. 

(Ibid, No. 135.) 

Budharakhitasa rupakarakasa danam 
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No. 10. 

(Ibid, No. 60.) 

L. 1. Erapato Nagaraja 
L. 2. BhagavatO vadatS . 

r 

No. 11. 

(Ibid, No, 69.) 

bhadata-Mahiiasa thafcho danarir 

No. 12. 

(Ibid, No. 27.) 

L. 1. Dabhinikaya Mahamukhisa dhitu Badhika- 
L. 2. ya bhichhuniya danaih 


No. 13. 

(Ibid, . No. 98.) 

Bhagavato ukramti 

No. 14. 

(Ibid, No. 45.) 

aya-Isadinasa bhanakasa danam 

No. 15. 

(Ibid, No. 16.) . '' 

Karahakata-nigamasa 

No. 16. 

(Ibid, No. 88.) 

Jetavaiia Anadhapediko deti kotisarhthatena keta 

No. 17. 

(Ibid, No. 84.) 

Bhagavato Kakusadhasa bodhi 

No. 18. 

(Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, p. 141, No. 46.) 
Agirakhitasa Bhojakatakasa suchi danaih 

No, 19. 

(Hultzsch, Ind. Ant,, Vol. XXII, pp. 227-242, No. 101.) 
Kakamdiya Somaya bhichhuniya danam' 
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No. 20. 

(Ibid, No . 1.) 

Bharhut Torana Inscription. 

L. 1. Suganam raje rano Gagiputasa Visadevasa 
L. 2. pautena Goti-putasa Agarajusa putena 
. 3. Vachiputena Dhana'bhutina karitarii toranain 
. 4. sila-kammamto cha upam na 


No. 21. 

Sanchl Stupa I, Western Gate. 
(Biihler, E. I., Vol. II, p. 106, No. 88.5 
aya-Chudasa atevasino Balaniitrasa dana thabho 

No. 22. 

Sanchi Stupa I, South Gate. 

(Ibid, p. 378, No. 200.) 

Vedisakehi dariitakarehi rupakammaih kataih 


Plate VI. 

No. 1. 

Sanchl Stupa I, South Gate. 

(Liider’s List, No. 346.) 

L. 1. rano siri-Satakanisa 
L. 2. avesanisa Vasithiputrasa 
L. 3. Anarhdasa danaiii 

No. 2. 

Sanchi Stupa I, West Gate. 

(Biihler, Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 378, No. 201.) 

Kuraraya Nagapiyasa Achhavade sethisa putasa cha Saghasa [danaiii] thabho 

No. 3. 

Sanchi Stupa I, North Gate. 

L. 1.-kapalakarisa vemalapadi (?). 

L. 2.-riya karakana cha gati-gachheya yo ito 

No. 4. 

Sanchi Stupa I, East Gate. 

(Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 106, No. 85.) 

Korarasa Nagapiyasa Achhavade sethisa dana thabho 
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•No. 5. 

/■' * •, ' Mora' stone-slab inscription. ' 

• (Vogel’s Catalogue of the Archceological Museum at Mathura , p. 184.) 

L. 1. Maha[ksha]t(rapasa Rajuvulasa putra). 

L. 2. Bkagavata Vri(sk)ne(na parhelia Viranam pratima sailatrivagra)... 

L. 3. yastoskaya s(ai)le (srimadgrakamatula muda-dhasa)_ 

L. 4. arcka dasarii sailarh packajvala(ta iva parama vapuska).... 

No. 6. 

MatkurS (Kankali Tila, now Lucknow Provincial Museum.) 

V Inscription of tke time of Sodasa of the year 72. 

(Biikler, Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 199 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 55.) 

L. 1. nama arakato Vardkamanasa .• 

L. 2. sv[a]misa makakskattrapasa Sodasasa savatsare 70 2 kemariitamase 
.2 divase 9 Haritiputrasa Palasa bkayayc samasavikaye 
L. 3. Ivochkiye Amokiniye saka putreki Palagkoskena Potkagkoskena 
• • Dhanaghoskena Ayavati pratithapita praya-[bka]- 
1 ’ L. 4. Ayavati arakatapujaye 

No. 7. 

Mathura (Kankali Tila, now Lucknow Provincial Museum) 

Jaina image inscription of tke time of Kaniskka of sain 5 
(Liiders, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, p. 35/.) 

A. L.' 1Be vaputrasy a Iva[ni]skkasya sa[rii] 5 ke 1 di 1 etasya purv- 
■ / y[a]yam Kottiyato ganato Bakmadasikato [ku]- 
L. -2. lato[U]ckenagarito sakkato Setki[niha].. sya si[s]ini Senasya 
sadkachari Kkudaye nirva[r]ta[na] 

B. L. 1. Palasya dkita. ya....u . 

L. 2. Vadkamanasya pratifma]. 

No. 8. 

Mathura (Kankali Tila, now Mathura Museum) Jaina image inscription of tke 
time of Kapishka of sarii 7. (Biikler, Ep. End., Vol. I, p. 391.) 

L. 1. [siddham||] maharajasya rajatirajasya devaputrasya skaki-Kaniskkasya 
' ' saiii 7 ke 1 di 105 etasya purvvayam Aryyodekikiyato 

L. 2. ganato Aryya-Nagabkutikiyato kulato ganisya Aryya-Buddkasirisya 
siskyo vackako Aryya-Sa[ndki]kasya bliagini Aryya-Jaya, Aryya 
Gosktka.. 
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Plate IV. 
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No, 8. Sanchi, Stupa I, North Gate, 


No. 1. Sanchi, Stupa I, South Gate 


No. 2. Sanchi, Stupa I, West Gate, 


No. 4. Sanchi, Stupa I, East Gate 


7. Mathura Kankaui Tila Inscription of year 5 of Kanishka. 


Kanishka, 


8, Mathura Kan kali Tila Inscription of the year 7 of 


No. 5. Mora Stone Slab Inscription. 
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Tila Inscription of $he time of Sodasa, 


Mathura Kankaii 
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Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 1. 


ERRATA. 


Page 5, line 10,— for he read the 

„ „ lines 3—4 from bottom,— for (“ These gates and the railings are entrusted to 

the care of the artizans of the five cities) ”, read “ (These gates 
and the railing are) entrusted to the care of the artizans of the 
live cities 

„ 7, line 1,—for sas read sa s. 

„ 10, Note 1, line 3,—for vachhinecha read vochhinecha. 

„ „ „ „ „ „—for kamlariyam read kamtariyam. 

„ „ „ „ „ 5,—for choyathi read choyathi. 

„ „ „ „ „ 7,—for he read hi. 

„ „ „ „ „ 2 from bottom,— for (No. 5) read (No. 547). 

„ 12, last line,—for Somsa read Somddsa. 

„ 14, line 14,— for Saheth Maheth read Saheth Maheth. 
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VARIETIES OF THE VISHNU IMAGE. 


AT are commonly known as “ Vishnu images ” are, as everybody is aware, 



t V extremely common in this country, and one’s first general impression of them 
is apt to he one'of almost tiring uniformity. The figure itself is generally treated 
more or less schematically, with little regard to modelling on naturalistic lines 
in many cases, and the four attributes displayed by the several hands do not 
strike the casual observer as being of any very special interest. We all know 
that "Vishnu is characterised by his mace, his lotus, his conch and his wheel 
(discus), or think we do, and when we see a four-armed image with these attri¬ 
butes we call it Vishnu and pass on. In reality, however, the matter is much- 
more. complicated than at first appears. Some years ago I wrote a pamphlet 
in Bengali entitled Vishnu-murU-'parichaya, “ The Identification of Vishnu 
•Images,” published by the well-known Bengali literary society called the Bahgiya 
Sakitya Parishad, in which I set forth that according to the records of thePuranas 


and other texts, “ Vishnu ” is but a general term for what in reality constitute 


a considerable variety of different figures, to each of which a different name 
attaches. These varying names represent the Deity in his several divergent 
aspects, which are sculpturally differentiated each from each according to the 
distribution of his attributes between his several hands. Thus where the lower 
right’ hand holds the attribute a, and the upper right holds h, while the upper 
and lower left hands hold c and d respectively, the image represents one aspect 
of the god, quite different from the figure represented by an identical sculpture 
in which the order of these attributes is changed. It is therefore obligatory 
upon any one who wishes to gain a real knowledge of this important branch 
of Hindu iconography, or who aspires to interpret these images precisely as 
they were conceived and understood alike by those who ordered and by those 
who fashioned them, to pay particular heed to these divergencies as set forth 
in the ancient texts called sadhanas. To call all these figures " Vishnu ” straight¬ 
away is but a rough-and-ready method of procedure, little compatible with 
scholarship. 


B 
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VARIETIES OF THE VISHNU IMAGE. 


The first division of the subject with which I purpose to deal is the group- 
in which twenty-four forms of the divinity are Enumerated, the so-called chatur- 
vimSati-murtis. Of these we have three descriptive texts, (1) the Agnipurdna 
(chapter 48), (2) the Padmapurdna (chapter 78), and (3) the Chaturvarga Chin- 
tdmani of Hemadri, the well-known writer on Hindu Law in the XHIth century. 
Unfortunately only the first of these authorities names all twenty-four of the 
types ; the second enumerating only 21, and Hemadri only 23, presumably owing 
to corruptions or omissions in the text, which should be collated from several 
manuscripts for final certainty. It is advisable to quote the AgnijMrdna text 
at length before discussing them. 

The Agnipurdna reads ; * 1 


qf q;q; % 7 jq: qir-qw-qqi-qmq*: i 

qiTiqq: li’q-qur-qqTqsrf qqfqqg II \ (I 

rtrfT q#t qwfa I 

II R II 

sfr^: fqqgq qqn?q i 

flg^qflTqw ii ^ ii 
fqfqqrq; q^q^t q apqrfq i 

sht j qsfi-qsT-q?ft qwq; mg ht qrn ii 8 ii 

qfqq: qftq*: q srnfq i 

’grftsiqt qgT-mft q?ft q qig q;« * 11 
quq: q?RW*g i 

gT*frq?:: q^-aj^-qm-qsrf qqTfq qg it 4 11 


qq mft ai^-qiRt qiq^qts^q^qq 1 
qqqqt qqf uift qjfit q mg q; n n 
qff q^t qw-q€l qsreg qg: i 
qfqqqqqiqft aNft q^ft q qig q; 11 c n 
qfq^ gqqhw: 1 

qqqqrgr: q?iq£l qsft q qrg q; 11 e. it 
tqt ^.rqqqqfTwqqw# qqTfq qg 1 
qqrq; q^t q^t q mg q: 11 \ o » 
qTqq:qt apqqql qmq qqurmfa l 
qqiqq; qqq^t amqTTt qgm*: nun 
q^t q qirt q 1 

qrqr: is*ttqft mift q?fit 3gfogfaq: 11 h 


As this is potentially nothing more or less than a chart showing the various 
positions of the several attributes in the distinctive forms of the divinity, a 
tabulation of the material in chart-form will be more useful than a translation 
as such, and I accordingly give below the list of the twenty-four names with 
their respective attributes in the arrangement appropriate to each. The only 
word in the text which does call for mention is the word pradakshinam at the 

end of the first Sloka. This is the key for the understanding of the whole system, 

and means that the various attributes are mentioned in the following order, 

(1) lower right hand, (2) upper right hand, (3) upper left hand, and (4) lower 


1 Bibliotheca Indica A. S. B. pp. 137-38. 

I qT 3 T*)<-°lira's stf’srfa” i 
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deft hand, or as in the pradakskind, With this much introduction ,-we may 
tabulate the contents of the text -as follows:— . '' , 


(P ^ padma , lotus ; S ^jartkha, conoh ; C = chakra , disc; G =*gada 9 mace.) 


Namo of the special form. 

Lower Right. 

Upper Right. 

Upper Left. 

Lower Left. 

1. KeiSava . . ' • • 

./ 

s 

Padma 

Sankha 

Chakra 

Gada 

2. Narayana . . 

S ' 

P 

r 

G 

c 

3. .Madhava . . . 

<r 

' c 

S 

. .. P 

4. Govinda . . • ♦ 

c 

G 

P 

S 

5/Vishnu . . • ■ • . • 

G> 

p 

s 

c 

6. Madhusudana i ‘. 

' S 

c ' ■ 

p 

• . 0 

7. Trivikrama . * - ' • • 

P 

G 

c 

s • • • 

8. Vamana 

' S ’'' 

C 

• G 

P . ‘.r 

9 

' 9. &rldhara .. 

p 

c 

Sarnga 
(a . special 
bow). 

s 

9: .Sridhara * . • .. • • 

• , / 

p 

c 

G 

s 

10. HrishlkeSa , . • ' 

G ' - * 

. C 

P 

s 

11/Padmanabha . 

’k 

P 

c/ 

G 

12. *£)am6dara , . . . . . 

, p 

. .' r‘ 

... S' • 

•„ G 

C 

$ 

13. Vasudeva .... <, 


. s 

C 

P 

14. Saiikarsbana ' , . .... 

. G ... ' 

•' k . 

P 

.c ' 

. • / , 

15. Pradyumna . . 

/ 

g • ‘ ■: 

0 ' • 

S.-' 

p 

16. Ahiruddha ... .• 


. . G 

- s 

• p 

17. Purushottamh. . . • ' • 

-C- 

-• p 

• S • 

• ' G 

/• • * * 

•r ' * $ j 

18. Adbokshajar ; . • . - 

/P 

G ■ ' 

" v S 

C 

19. Nrsimha ....•• 

C 

p 

G 

s 

20. Achyutft . ' • •> . . 

G 

p. 

C 

s 

21. Upendra . . *. ' . . • • 

: s -■ 

- G '' 

,’c 

p 

22. Janardana ... 

p 

• c • 

s 


23. Hari . ' - . 

•s- 

p 

c 

g' 

24. Krishna . ' .. 

s 

G 

p 

0 


b"2 


* Variant. 
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The text of the Padmapurana need not be quoted in full. The list of names 
is the same and in the same order, save that numbers 13 and 14 are there trans¬ 
posed, the order being in Padma “ 13-Sankarshana, 14-Vasudeva ” instead of as 
the list given above ; and save for its omission of numbers 21, 22 and 23, viz., 
Upendra, Janardana and Hari, as in the Padma, Krishna is himself No. 21, and 
the total of twenty-four is not made up. The distribution of the attributes for these 
several forms is also prevailingly the same in both, with these notable differences. 

(a) No. 6, Madhusudana, according to the Padmapurana, bears in his lower 
right hand the chakra ; upper right, the sahkha ; upper left, the padma ; lower 
left, the gadd. That is to say, according to the Padma we get, if for the sake 
of clearness I may so speak, the formula CSPG, instead of the formula SOPG 
given in the Agnipurana. 

(b) Similarly for No. 9, Srldhara, the Padma formula is GCPS instead of 
the PCGS of the Agni. But the divergent readings of the latter, and its alter¬ 
native form in which the upper left hand of the Srldhara image holds the Sdrnga- 
bow', is to be noted. 

(e) No. 10, Hrishikesa, shows PCGS {Padma) and GCPS ( Agni ). 

(d) No. 11, Padmanabha, shows CPSG {Padma) and SPCG {Agni). 

{e) No. 13, Vasudeva, shows PCSG {Padma) and GSCP {Agni). 

It is also noticeable that in the Padma text both Kesava and Pradyumna hold 
their attributes in the order ' “ PSCG.” But it is possible that some if not all 
of these discrepancies would disappear on proper collation of the manuscripts. 
Without such collation it is impossible to choose between them, and to say 
which one is right. 

As mentioned above, the list in Hemadri, (1st chapter of the Vratakhanda, 
where he quotes from the Siddhartha-samhita) , comprises only twenty-three names, 
and in an order altogether different from that of the other texts. It will simplify 
things for our present purposes, however, to retain the order already given, and 
the former enumeration will therefore be retained so far as this paper is con¬ 
cerned. Similar considerations led me in the previous paragraph to omit mention 
of the fact that the order in which the Padma considers its attributes is also 
divergent in the original from the order in the Agnipurana, but we may take 
the pradakshinam of the latter as our norm, and the more easily since the text 
of Hemadri also takes the attributes in this order, beginning with the lower right 
hand as before. It is not the letter, but the content of the texts, with which 
we are concerned. 

As for the discrepancies between Hemadri and the other texts, the following 
are noteworthy, but may best be seen in tabular form:— 


Name. 

Hemadri. 

Agni. 

Padma, 

2. Narayana .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

PSGC 

SPGC 

SPGC 

6, Madhusudana 

• 

* 

• 

• 

CSPG 

SCPG 

CSPG 
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Name. 

Hemadri. 

Agni. 

Padma. 

7. Trivikrama . . . • • • 

PGSC 

PGCS 

PGCS 

9. &rldhara . . ' / . • 

PCGS 

PCGS 

GCPS 

10. Hrishikesa . . • 

GCPS 

GCPS 

PCGS 

11, Padmanabha . - • • • • • 

SPCG 

SPCG 

CPSG 

12.* Damodara , ' . - • • ' 

PCGS 

PSGC 

PSGC 

13. Vasudeva . • 

GSCP 

GSCP 

PCSG 

15. Pradyumna . . • '• - . •' 

CSGP 

GCSP 

PSCG 

19, Nrisimha.,'. /.* 

CPS— 

CPGS 

CPGS 

. 0 * 

PGCS 

SGCP 


23. Hari . . . <*• • 

SCPG 

SPCG 




A further'important discrepancy is the fact' that in .Hemadri the figures of both 
Adhokshaja and’ Trivikrama (Nos. 7 and 18. in our list) are said to can’} 
their attributes in one and'the same way, which cannot very well be. Correct ;, 
and that the name of- Vishnu occurs twice o.ver.,-This again.-must be due -to 
textual corruption, for it- is clear -from the attributes these; two figures hold 
that one of- the two, numbered 23 in Hemadri’s list, must be Krishna, whose 
name otherwise does not appear, curiously enough. This seems to,-show a .special 
need for an examination of the text in Hemadri’s-' case, and since where he 
differs from -the order given in - the Agnifurdna, the latter text is sometimes 
supported and confirmed (by the evidence of the Fcuhna, the order - given in 
the Agni may be looked , upon as the most authoritative of the lot,-just as'its 

list of names is the most orderly and most complete.. 

The figures where the arrangement of attributes is identical in all -pur three 
authorities” and which accordingly may be considered .as definitely settled and 


established, are as follows: 


3. Madhava 

4. Gdvinda 

5. Vishnu 
8. Vamana 

14. Sankarshatia 

16. Aniruddha . 

17. Purushottama 

18. Adhokshaja 
20. Achyuta 
24. Krishna 


GCSP, 

Agni,- 

Padma, 

Hemadri. 

CGPS, 

v' 

11 

ii 

GPSC, 

ii 

>> 

ii 

SCGP, 

ii - 

11 

11 

GSPC, 

ii 

» 


CGSP, 

11 

11 

” 

CPSG, 

r> 

11 

» • 

PGSC, 

ii 

11 

• 1 

GPCS, 

ii 

11 


SGPC, 

ii 

• • .11 

11 


The inclusion of Krishna in this list is based upon the assumption, that he is 
meant where formula SGPC occurs in Hemadri against the name of Vishnu.' 
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The following list shows the arrangement authorised by the two Puranas, 
with Hemadri’s variant separately:— 


Name. 

Pauranik Order. 

Hemadri’s Order. 

1. Kesava ........ 


PSCG 

Omits. 

2. Narayana . 


SPGC 

PSGC 

7. Trivikrama ........ 


PGCS 

PGSC 

12. Damodara ........ 


PSGC 

PCGS 

The following shows where the Agni and 
mony of the Padma :— 

Hemadri agree against the testi- 

— 

A. and H. 

Padma. 

10. HpshikeSa . 

• 

GCPS 

PCGS 

11. Padmanabha ....... 

. 

SPCG 

CPSG 

13. Vasudeva ........ 


GSCP 

PCSG 

22. Janardana . 

• 

PCSG 

Omits. 

But the only case where Hemadri and the Padma agree against the evidence 
of the Agni is where the former give for Madhusudana :— 

— 

H. and P. 

Agni. 

6. Madhusudana ....... 

• 

CSPG 

SCPG 


In the case of Srldhara we have three divergent series, padma, chakra , 
$drnga, and sankha in the Agni; GCPS in the Padma, and PCGS in Hemadri; 
and the same amount of variation is apparent as regards Pradyumna also, for 
the Agni gives us GCSP, the Padma gives PSCG, and Hemadri gives CSGP, 
whereas in the case of the three which the Padma omits, Nos. 21, 22, and 23, Upendra, 
Janardana and Hari, the Agni and Hemadri agree on only the second, both 
giving PCSG for Janardana, while for Upendra the Agni gives SGOP against 
the PGCS of Hemadri, and for Hari we have SPCG (Agni) and SCPG (Hemadri). 

But the most confusing feature of the whole thing is that in some 
instances separate figures are stated in the several texts to have identical arrange- 
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ments of their attributes. This overlapping will be clearet from the following 
table :— 


Order of Attributes. 

PSCG 

GCSP 

PGSC 

i 

PGCS ... 

PCGS . . 

GCPS . 

SCPG 

SPCG • . 

CPSG . ' . 


Deity. 


Authority. 



r 






{ 


r 


Pradyumna . 

Kesava . 

Pradyumna . 

Madhava 

Adhokshaja . 

Trivikrama 

Trivikrama . 

Upendra 

Sridkara 

Damodara 

Hrishike6a 

Sridhara, 

Hrishike^a 

Madhusudana 

Hari 

Hari 

Padmanabha . 
Padmanabha . 


Pachna. 

Agni and Padma. 

Agni. 

Agni, Padma, and Hemadri. 

Hemadri. 

Agni and Padma. 

Hemadri. 

Agni and Hemadri. 
Hemadri. 

Padma. 

Padma. 

Agni and Hemadri. 

Agni. 

Hemadri. 

Agni. 

Hemadri, and Agni also. 
Pachna. 


Purushottama 


Agni.-Tadma and Hemadri. 

/ O J 



PCSG 


Yasudeva'" 

Janardana 


Padina. 

Agni and Hemadri. 


In the cases of this sort it is to be feared ythat a decisive identification is not 
always possible in the present state of our documents. But it is to be noticed 
that even so the preponderance of authority is generally determinable, and the 
matter is less complex than appears. For instance, when'- we find that both 
Puranas agree in giving to the image with the arrangement PSCG the name 
of Kesava, and that the attribution of this order, to Pradyumna is only a piece 
of inconsistency in the Padma. itself, we need not fed Undue, uncertainty, about 
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it. And similarly when we see that all our three authorities describe the order 
GCSP as being characteristic of Madhava, it is fairly clear that the Agni is 
mistaken when it calls this figure also Pradyumna. Thus, while we may admit 
that a certain amount of uncertainty remains, still, each individual case will 
have to be considered on its merits, and when so considered is not likely to 
prove insoluble in the majority of instances. Doubtful cases must be marked 
as such. 

In concluding this portion of our present study I append two further tabula¬ 
tions. The first of these shows in what order the twenty-four varieties of the 
Vishnu image ought to hold their attributes according to all three authorities, 
and is thus a joint table of the foregoing material, for ease of reference. 


Table of the Twenty=four Varieties. 


Name of Deity. 

Arrangement 
of Agni. 

Attributes according to 

Padma. 

Hemadri. 

1. Kesava 







PSCG 

PSCG 

Omits. 

2. Narayana . 







SPGC 

SPGC 

PSGC 

*3. Madhava 







GCSP 

GCSP 

GCSP 

4. Govinda 







CGPS 

CGPS 

CGPS 

5. Vishnu 







GPSC 

GPSC 

GPSC 










(also SGPC, 










^Krishna) 

6. Madhusudana 







SCPG 

CSPG 

CSPG 

7. Trivikrama . 







PGCS 

PGCS 

PGSC 

8. Vamana 







SCGP 

SCGP 

SCGP 

9. Srldhara 







PCSar. S or 

GCPS 

PCGS 




* * 




PCGS 



10. Hrishikesa . 







GCPS 

PCGS 

GCPS 

11, Padmanabha 







SPCG 

CPSG 

SPCG 

12. Damodara . 







PSGC 

PSGC 

PCGS 

13. Vasudeva . 







GSCP 

PCSG 

GSCP 

14. Sankarshana 







GSPC 

GSPC 

GSPC 

15. Pradyumna 







GCSP 

PSCG 

CSGP 

16. Aniruddha . 



• 




CGSP 

CGSP 

CGSP 

17. Purushottama 



• 

• 



CPSG 

CPSG 

CPSG 
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Attributes according to 


Arrangement 



JLN8JHe oi ueii>y. 

of Agni. 

Padma. 

Hemadri. 

18. AcLhokshaja. 

PGSC 

PGSC 

PGSC 

19. Nrisimha 

CPGS 

CPGS 

CPS— 

20. Achyuta . .. 

GPCS 

GPCS 

GPCS 

21. Upendra 

SGCP 

•• 

PGCS 


PCSG 

• • 

PCSG 

23. Hari . 

SPCG 


SCPG 

24. Krishna ...••••• 

SGPC 

SGPC 

l t • 


To facilitate the identification of sculptures by their attributes, I further 
append a list or table showing the several groups of these attributes in classes 
according to the attribute held in the lower right hand. The order here as else¬ 
where in this article is lower right, upper right, upper left, and lower left, so 
that if we are trying to identify an unknown image in whose lower right hand 
we see the conch, “ S,” if this is followed by say the gada, the padma and 
the chakra, in this order, we shall be able to identify it with Krishna, on the 
authority of the Puranas. 


Table for the Differentiation of Vishnu Images by their Attributes. 

Group I.—Where the lower right hand holds the PADMA (lotus). 


Attributes. 

Deity. 

Authority. 

PSCG. 

Kesava . 

* 

• • 

A. and P. 

PGCS. 

Trivikrama 

• 

• » 

A. and P. 

PGSC. 

Trivikrama 

• 

t • 

H. 

A 

PCSarngaS .... 

SSrldhara 


• • 

A. 

PCGS ...... 

Sridhara 


• • 

A. and H. 

PSGC . . 

Narayana 


• • 

H. 

PCGS ..... 

Hrishlkesa 


• • 

P. 

PSGC. 

Damodara 


• • 

A. and P. 

PCGS. 

Damodara 


• # 

H. 

PCSG. 

Vasudeva 

• 

• 

P. 


c 
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Attributes. 

Deity. 


Authority. 

PSCG . ... 

• 

Pradyumna . 

. 

p. 

PGSC . . . 

• 

Adhokshaja . 

• 

A., P. and H. 

PGCS . . 

• 

Upendra 

• ♦ 

H. 

PCSG . . . 

• 

J Janardana 

• • 

A. and H. 

Group II. — Where 

the . lower -right hand 

holds 

the SAJSTKHA (conch). 

Attributes. 

Deity. 

Authority- 

SPGC . 

• 

Narayana 


A. and P. 

SGPG ; . " . y: 

• 

Madhusudana 

•• 

A- 

SCGP, . 

• 

Vamana- . ' . 

• ♦ 

A., P. and H. 

spcg . 


Padmanabha . * 

# f 

A. and H. 

• • / / 

SGCP . . . ' . . 

- 

'Upendra ... 

• • 

A. ' 

SPCG : . . . ' . y . ' 

" 

Hari 

•* 

a. y ' 

scpg. . ” ■ 

• 1 

' i 

Hari . . 


H. 

SGPC’y. '. 

y • - 

* 

.Krjshna 

' 

A.and P. 

SGPC .■'•:* ; h '. . 

/ * „ 


. Vishnu . 

# 

' 

H. 


Group III.—Where the lower right hand holds the GAD A (mace). 


Attributes. 

Deity, 

/ ' ' 

•Authority. 

GCSP. 

Madhava ... 

A., P. and H. 

GPSC . . . . . 

Vishnu ..... 

A. , P. and H. 

GCPS ..... 

£ridhara . . . 

P. 

GCPS. 

Hrishike6a . . . 

A.and H. 

GSCP . . . . . 

Vasudeva .... 

A. and H. 

GSPC. 

Sahkarshana .... 

A., P. and H. 

GCSP . . . '. . 

Pradyumna .... 

A. 

GPCS ..... 

Achyuta 

A., P. and H. 

* 
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Group IV.—Where the lower right hand holds the CHAKRA (discus or 
wheel). 


Attributes. 

Deity. 

Authority. 

CGPS. 

Govinda .... 

A., P. and H. 

CSPG. 

Madhusudana 

P. and H. 

CPSG. 

Padmanabha . 

P. 

CSGP. 

Pradyumna .... 

H. 

CGSP. 

Aniruddha .... 

A., P. and H. 

CPSG. 

Purushottama 

A., P. and H. 

CPGS. 

Nrisiriiha .... 

A. and P. 

CPS— .... 

Nrisiihha .... 

H. 


It would be interesting to apply these data as a test to the so-called 
Vishnu images now in our collections, to determine how many of these varieties 
are actually represented, and how many are (so far as our materials allow of 
our determining), of purely schematic or literary currency. It is a surprising 
fact that, under this test, the Indian Museum collection in Calcutta is found 
to possess not a single image of the technically correct Vishnu as such, and to 
show a preponderance in favour of the formula PGCS, which, according to the 
Puranas, is to be interpreted as Trivikrama (Plate VII, fig. a), or Upendra, 
according to Hemadri. 

The only other forms which occur in the Indian Museum are Janardana. 
(PCSG) (Plate VII, fig. b), Adhokshaja (PGSC) (Plate VIII, fig. c), and Sridhara 
(PCGS) (Plate VIII, fig. d), the last group being also identifiable as Hrishikesha 
or Damodara according to the varying authorities. 


B. B. BIDYABINOD. 


. SGPI—S14—25 JJGArchy.—10-2-20. 650 
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a. Trivikrama. 

(PGCS). 



b. Janardana. 

(PCSG). 


Plate v)i. 


Phot o.-eng raved & printed at the Offlees of the Survey of India, Calcutta, lyi*. 
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<:. ADHOKSHAJA. SRIDHARA. 

(PGSC). (PCGS). 
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TALAMANA OR THE MEASUREMENT OF 

HINDU IMAGES. 

A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO TALAMANA. 

-- * - • 

T HERE are different sets of proportions given in the Hindu Agamas for the 
making of images. Each of these varies with the subject; for example, images 
of the three Supreme deities, Brahma,- Vishnu and Siva are required to be formed 
according to the set of proportions collectively called the uttama-dasa-tala 
measurement (Fig. {a) Plate IX) ; similarly, the madhyama-dasa-tala is prescribed 
for images of the principal Saktis (goddesses), Lakshmi, Bimini, Durga, Parvati 
and Sarasvati (Fig. (6) Plate IX) : the V ancha-tdla, for making the figure of 
Ganapati (Fig. (c) Plate XI), and the chatus-tdla - for the figures of children and 
of deformed and dwarfed men (Fig. (b) Plate XII). The term tala literally 
means the palm of the hand, and by implication is a measure of length equal 
to that between the tip of the middle finger and the end of the palm near 
the wrist. This length is in all instances taken to be equal to the length of the 
face from the scalp to the chin. It is therefore usual to measure the total length 
in terms of the length of the face rather than in terms of the palm of the 
hand. This, practice is followed also in the succeeding paragraphs. The reader 
would be inclined to believe that the phrases dasa-tdla, yancha-tdla and ekatala 
mean lengths equal to ten, five and one tala respectively, but unfortunately 
this interpretation does not seem to agree with the actual measurements, for 
example, the total length of an image made according to the U Itama-dasa-tula 
measurement is 124 angulas, and the tala of this image measures 13.> angulas ; 
dividing the total length by the length of the tala we find that there are only 
9 talas in it; again, the total length of a chatus-tala image is 48 artgulas and its 
tala is 8 angulas and therefore there are six talas in this set of proportions. 
Thus it is found that there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 

names given to the various proportions. 

There are no less than thirty different proportions mentioned in the agamas. 
These are grouped into ten classes of three each. Of the three proportions of 
each class, the first is called the Uttama (or the superior), the second the maah- 
yama (or the middling) and the third the adhama (or the inferior) proportions 
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of that class (of. Figs, (a) and (6) Plate IX and fig. (a) Plate X). The following is 
the list of classes and divisions of the proportions of images given in the dgamas : _ 


No, 

Name of the tala measure. 

Division of the tala 
measure. 

Total length of 
the image. 

Length of 
the face. 

Proportion 
between the 
length and the 
tala. 




aiigulas. 


approxly* 



a. Uttama 

124 

i H 

9 

1 

Dasa-tala measure . .-< 

b. Madhyama 

120 

13 

9* 


V 

c. Adhama * 

116 

12* 

9* 



a. Uttama 

112 

12 

9* 

2 

Nava-tala measure . 

b. Madhyama 

108 

Ilf 

9* 



c. Adhama . 

104 

11| 

91 


/ 

a. Uttama 

100 

10f 

9* 

3 

Ashta-tala measure . .« 

b. Madhyama 

96 

• • 



s 

c. Adhama • 

92 

• • 



c 

a. Uttama 

88 

• • 


4 

Sapta-tala measure . .< 

b. ‘Madhyama 

84 

• » 




c. Adhama . 

80 

• • 



r 

a. Uttama 

76 

8* 

9 

5 

Shat-tala-measure . 

b. Madhyama 

72 




V 

c. Adhama . 

68 

• • 

• • 


r 

a. Uttama 

64 

• • 


6 

Paficha-tala measure . .< 

b. Madhyama 

60 

• • . 



V* 

c. Adhama 

56 

* • 



r 

a. Uttama 

52 

7 

n 

7 

Chatus-tala measure . ,< 

b. Madhyama 

48 

8 

6 



c. Adhama . 

44 




r 

a. Uttama 

40 

Q « 


8 

Tritala measure • • .< 

b. Madhyama 

36 

• • 




c. Adhama . 

32 

• • 
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No. 

Name of the tala measure. 

Division of the tala 
measure. 

Total length of 
the image. 

Length of 
the face. 

Proportion 
between the 
length and the 
tala , 





angulas. 





A 

a. CJttama 

28 

•* 

•• 

9 

Dvitala measure . 


b. Madkyama 

24 

•• 





c. Adhama . 

20 

•• 




r 

a. Uttama 

16 

•• 

• • 

10 

Ekatala measure . 

1 

b. Madhyama 

12 

1 



1 

1 

l 

c. Adhama 

8 

1 



From the above table it can be seen that each division is less than the one 
which precedes it by four angulas; e.g., the adhama-dasa-tdla is four angulas 

less than the madhyama-dasa-tdla and this latter is four angulas less than the 
uttama-dasa-tdla. The agamas allow an error not exceeding 6 yarns or f 

angula either way in the actual making of images ; the rules are not rigourously 
binding upon the sculptor, who is often required to mould his subject according 
to the canons of beauty and according to his own artistic instinct. In practice 
it is found that the various proportions yield more or less artistic images, con¬ 
firming the fact that the authors of the agamas have studied elaborately the 

proportions of the various members of the human body in different types, both 
male and female. As they add largely to our stock of knowledge of the History 
of the Fine Arts in India, these proportions are of great value to students of the 
pictorial and plastic arts. 

In the Indian measure of length there are two different kinds of units, namely, 
the absolute and the relative. Of these the first is based upon the length of 

certain natural objects, while the second is obtained from the length of a parti¬ 
cular part or limb of the person whose measurement is under consideration. 
The following table gives the relation between the various quantities used in 
the absolute system :— 

8 Paramanus make ...... 1 Ratharenu. 


8 Ratharenus 
8 Romagras 
8 Llkshas 
8 Yukas 
8 Yavaa 
7 Yavaa 
6 Yavaa 


1 Romagra. 

1 Liksha. 

1 Yuka. 

1 Yava. 

1 Uttama-manangula. 

1 Madhyama-manaiigula. 
1 Adhama-mauangula. 

B 
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Besides these, there are also other larger units of length ; they are:— 


24 Angulas or Manangulas make 

. . 1 Kishku. 

25 Manangulas 


. . 1 Prajapatya. 

26 Manangulas 

>> • • 

. . 1 Dhanurgraha. 

27 Manangulas 

>> • * 

. ♦ 1 Dhanurmushti, 

4 Dhanurmushtis 

)9 • 

. . 1 Danda. 


The measure called danda is employed in ascertaining large lengths like 
that, for instance, of a street in a village. 

In the relative system an angula is taken to be the length of the middle 
digit of the middle finger of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image to be set up. The angula 
thus obtained is called a mdtrdhgula. Another kind of angula is obtained by 
dividing the whole length of the body of an image into 124, 120, 116, etc., 
equal parts; each of these divisions is called a deha-labdha-ahgula or shortly 
dehahgula. The relative measure is meant to be used. in the construction of 
temples or in the making of images; it is, however, employed for the latter 
purpose more often than for the former. Different names are given to certain 
lengths representable by two or more dehahgulas up to twenty-seven; a know¬ 
ledge of these is also very necessary for the proper understanding of the descrip¬ 
tions given in the Sanskrit texts printed in the Appendix B to Vol. I of my 
Elements of Hindu Iconography. An explanatory list of those names is accordingly 
given below :— 

A distance of one angula is called Marti, Indu, Visvambhara, Moksha and Ukta. 

A distance of two ahgulas is called Kald, Golaka, Asvini, Yugma, Brdhmana , 
Vihaga, Alcshi and Paksha. 

A distance of three ahgulas is called Rina, Agni, Rudraksha, Gum, Kdla 
Sula, Rama, Varga and Madhya. 

A distance of four ahgulas is called Veda, Pratishthd, Jdti, Varna, Kama 
(or karana), Abjajdnana, Yuga, Turya and Turiya. 

A distance of five ahgulas is called Vishaya, Indriya, Bhuta, Ishu, Suprat- 
ishthd and Prithvi. 

A distance of six ahgulas is called Karma, Ahga, Rasa, Samaya, Gdyatri, 
Krittikd, Kumdrdnana, Kausika and JRitu. 

A distance of seven ahgulas is called Patdla, the Munis, Dhdtus, Lokas 
JJshnik, Rdhini, Dvipa, Ahga and Ambhdnidhis. 

A distance of eight ahgulas is called Lokapdlas, Ndgas, Uraga, Vasus, 

Anushtup and Ganas. 

A distance of nine ahgulas is called Brihati, Gfihas, Randhras, Nandas 

and Sutras. 

A distance of ten ahgulas is called Dik, Prdturbhdva, Nadi, Pahkti. 

A distance of eleven ahgulas is called Rudrds and Trishtup. 

A distance of twelve ahgulas is called Vitasti, Mukha, Tala, Yama, Arka > 

Rdsi and Jagati. 

A distance of thirteen ahgulas is called Atijagatl. 

A distance of fourteen ahgulas is called Manu and Sakvari. 
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A distance of fifteen angulas is called Ati-sakvari ' and Tithi.' 

A distance of sixteen angulas is called Kriyd , Ashti and Lndu-Kald. 

■ A distance of seventeen angulas is called Atyashti. 

A distance of eighteen angulas is called Smriti and Dhriti. 

A distance of nineteen angulas is called Atidhriti. 

A distance of twenty angulas is called Kriti. 

A distance of twenty-one angulas is called Prakriti. 

A distance of twenty-two angulas is called Alcriti. 

A distance of twenty-three angulas is called Vikriti. 

A distance of twenty-four angulas is called Samskriti. 

A distance of twenty-five angulas is called Atikriti. 

A distance of twenty-six angulas is called Utkriti. 

A distance of twenty-seven angulas is called Nakshatra. 

The measurements described in Sanskrit authorities are of six kinds; 
and they are respectively called Mana, Pramdna, Unmdna, Parimdna, 
Upamdna and Lambamana. Of these mana is the measurement of the length 
of the body 'pramdna is that of its breadth, that is a linear measurement taken at 
right angles to and in the same plane as the mana ; measurements taken at right 
angles to the plane in which the mana and pramdna measures have been noted, 
are called unmdna , which obviously means the measure of thickness; parimdna 
is the name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of images ; 
upamdna refers to the measurements of inter-spaces, such, for instance, as that 
between the two feet of an image; and lastly lambamana is the name given 
to measurements taken along plumb-lines. These six names of the requisite linear 
measurements have a number of synonyms which it is also very necessary to 
know for understanding aright the texts given in Appendix B of Yol. I, Elements 
of Hindu Iconography. They are therefore given here below 

Mana. — Aydma, Ayata, Dirgha. 

Pramdna.—Vistdra, Tara, Striti, Visnti, Vi§ritam, Vyasa, Visdrita, Vipula, 
Tata, Vishkambha and Visala. 

Unmdna. — Bahala, Ghana, M.iti, Uchchhrdya, Tunga, Unnata, Z daya 

Utsedha, Ucheha, Nishkrama, Nishkriti, Nirgama, Nirgati and 
Udgama. 

Parimdna. — Mdrga, Praveia, Parindha, Naha, Vriti, Avrita and Nata. 

Upamdna. — Nivra, Vivara and Antara. 

Lambamana.—Sutra, Lambana and Unmita. 

Besides the smaller unit known as the dehdngula, there are other larger rela¬ 
tive units of length, which are called Prddekt, Tala, Vitasti and Gdkarna. The 
distance between the tips of the thumb and the forefinger, when they are stretch¬ 
ed out to the utmost, is called a pradeia ; that between the tips of the thumb and 
the middle finger, when they are also so stretched out, is called the tala; that 
between the tips of the stretched out thumb and ring-finger is known as .the vitasti; 
and that between the stretched out thumb and little-finger-is called the gokarna. 
The Agamas prescribe various proportions to the images of the 'variousgods, 
goddesses and other beings belonging to the Hindu pantheon.; the unit of 
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measurement chosen for stating these proportions is the tala. The different 
tala measurements prescribed for the various images are given below :— 

i he V ttama-dasa-tala (of 124 dehangulas) is prescribed for images of the 
principal deities—Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

The Madhyama-daki-tala (of 120 dehangulas) for those of Srldevi, BhumidevI, 
Uma, Sarasvatl, Durga, Saptamatrikas, Usha and Jyeshtha. 

ihe Adhama-dasa-tala (of 116 dehangulas) for Indra and the other Lokapalas, 
for Chandra and Surya, for the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, 
the eight Vasus, the two Asvini-devatas, for Bhrigu and Markandeya, 
for Garuda, Sesha, Durga, Guha or Subrahmanya, for the seven Rishis, 
for Guru, Arya, Chandesa and Kshetrapalakas. 

The Namrddha-tdla for Kubera, for the nine Grahas (planets and certain 
other celestial objects). 

The ZJ ttama-nava-tdla for Daityesa 1 , Yakshesa, Uragesa, Siddhas, Gandharvas 
and Charanas, Vidyesa and for the Ashtamurtis of Siva. 

Sa-tryangula-nava-tdla for such persons as are equal to the gods in power, 
wisdom, sanctity, etc. 

Nava-tala for Rakshasas, Asuras, Yakshas, Apsarasas, Astramurtis and 

Marudganas (cf. Fig. ( b ) Plate X). 

Ashta-tdla for men. 

Sapta-tdla for Vetalas and Pretas. 2 

Shat-tdla for Pretas. 

Pahcha-tdla for Kubjas or deformed persons and for Vighnesvara. 

Chatus-tala for Vamanas or dwarfs and for children. 

Tritdla for Bhutas and Kinnaras (cf. Plate XIII). 

Dvitdla for Ivushmandas. 

ETca-tala for Kabandhas. 

The measurements of images in some of the Talamana proportions are given 
in tabular form in the succeeding pages of this work; and figures are also given 
in the Plates to show how these proportions work out. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that, according to the canons 
of European art, a well-proportioned male figure is equal to eight times 
the length of the head ; in other words is ashta-tdla in height; that of a female 
figure is seven and a half times that of the head, or sardha-sapta-tdla. According 
to European artists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the side 
of the head on a level with the eyebrow, to another which is drawn on a 
level with the wing of the nose : or, in the language of Indian artists, between the 
hhru’Sutra and the ndsd-'pwta-sutra. Similarly the other rules arrived at by the 
Indian artist do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the European 
artist, and, if in Indian sculpture the results are not good in some instances 
it is the fault of the artist and not attributable to the guide-books. The similarity 
of the limbs of the body to various natural objects such as, for instance, as 
that of the nose to the sesamum flower, or of the trunk (composed of the 

1 Thejfl are, according to the Karanzgama, to bo made according to the Vliama-nava-taH measure. 

2 These are according to the Kdrandgama, to be made according to the Sha(-tala measure. 
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chest and abdomen) to the faqe of a cow, is very well pointed out and exemplified 
by a number of illustrations by Mr. Abanindranath Tagore in bis excellent 
article entitled ‘ Indian Iconography ’ contributed to the Modern Review for 
March 1914. 

The Sukraniti gives also a few of the tala-mdnas, together with some interest¬ 
ing details of the classification of images, the materials from which they are to be 
made, and "other similar matters (Fig. (b) Plate XI). It is hoped that it will not be 
uninteresting to know what this old work has to say on such an important subject as 
the making of images for worship. A summary of the contents of the portion 
of this work dealing with these subjects will therefore be given in the following 
paragraphs. According to the Sukraniti, also, an image is said to be necessary 
for concentration of thought and meditation upon a deity ( dliyana ), and that this 
concentration of mind cannot be achieved better than by keeping an image 
before one’s physical and mental eyes. 

Images may be made of earth, flour, sand, wood, stone or metals ; or they 
may be painted upon walls and other surfaces. Only those images sculptured 
according to the measurements prescribed by authoritative texts, and shaped 
beautifully, are capable of giving merit {punya) to the worshippers; the worship 
of images made out of proportion would cause affliction. Worship of the statues 
of human beings is not to be resorted to ; for it produces evil effects ; on the 
other hand, worship offered to images of gods brings merit and grants svarga 
(heaven) to the devotee. Even if the image of a god is not beautiful, so long 
as it conforms to the prescribed measurements, it is capable of granting the 
good mentioned above; however beautiful the statue of a human being may 
be, it is able to bestow not even fame ( yasa) on its worshipper. 

Images of gods are divided into three classes, namely, the satviki, the raja-si 
and the lamasi. These three aspects of the images of gods, as for instance of Vishnu, 
have to be set up in the places prescribed for them in a village, and should 
be worshipped also according to the rules laid down for each one of them. 

Images which have their hands held in the yoga , the abhaya and the varada 
mudrds, and which are represented as being worshipped by Indra and other 
minor gods, are said to belong to the satviki aspect. Those which hold weapons 
in their hands and have the varada and the abhaya ' mudras, whether standing 
on pithas or riding upon vdhanas (or vehicles) and adorned with a number of 
ornaments and draped in different clothes, belong to the rajasi aspect. And 

those images which are sculptured as^cngaged intently upon war with the asuras, 
and are shown in the terrific aspect ( ugra ) as killing demons, are said to be of 
the tdmasi aspect. In the case of the image of Vishnu it is said to be of the 
satviki aspect if it has two of its hands in the varada and the abhaya poses and 
holds in the other two the sahkha and the padma ; of that of Siva (Soma), if 
it has two hands in the varada and the abhaya poses and carries in the two 
others the mriga and the vddya (either perhaps a damaru or a vino) ; of that 
of Ganesa, if it has two hands in the abhaya and the varada poses and holds 
in the other two hands a lotus and a ladduka (a cake) ; of that of Surya, if 

it has two hands in the varada and the abhaya poses and carries in the other 
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two hands a padma and an akshamdld ; and of that of Lakshml, if it has two 
hands in the varada and the abhaya poses and bears in the remaining two hands 
a vind and a fruit of the mdtulunga. 

The following table of linear measure is given in the Sukraniti :— 

4 Angulas make ...... 1 Musliti. 

12 A iigulas „ ...... 1 Tala. 

A height of— 

7 Talas is prescribed for the image of a dwarf. 

8 Talas is prescribed for the image of human beings. 

9 Talas is prescribed for the image of divine beings. 

10 Talas is prescribed for the image of demoniac beings (rakshasas). 

Images of gods may also be made in the sapta-tdla and other measurements 
also, according to the practice of each country or province ; but those of female 
deities should, according to this authority, be made only in the sapta-tdla propor¬ 
tion. The images of Nara-Narayana, Rama, Narasiriiha, Bana, Bali, Indra, Para- 
surama and Arjuna should be sculptured according to the dasa-tala proportion; 
while those of Cliandi, Bhairava, Vetala, Narasiiiiha (?), Varaha and other terrific 
( hrura ) deities, and of Hayagriva, should be represented in the dvddasa-tala 
proportion. Representations of pisdchas, asuras and of the demons Hiranya- 
kasipu, Vritrasura, Hiranyaksha, Ravana, Kumbhakarna, Namuchi, Kumbha, 
Nisumbha and Mahishasura should be sculptured in the. shoda6a-tdla proportion. 
For making images of children the panclia-tala proportion should be employed 
whereas fox those of young boys, the shat-tala proportion should be followed. 
Again, the dasa-tala was the proportion of the beings who lived in the Krita 
yuga; the nava-tdla of those of the Tretayuga ; the ashta-tdla of those of the 
Dvaparayuga, and the sapta-tdla of those of the Kali yuga ; although the passage 
giving this piece of information may also be taken to mean that the images 
of beings, who are stated in the Purdnas to have belonged to the Krita, Treta, 
Dvapara and the Kali yugas, should be shaped in the dasa, nava, ashta and 
sapta-tdla proportions respectively. An image made out of white stone is con¬ 
sidered to be of the sdtvikl kind; those made of yellow or red stone are of 
the rdjasi kind ; and those made of black stone, of the tamasl kind. The stones 
that are required to be employed in the making of images of gods of the Krita, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas should be respectively of the white, yellow, red 
and black colours. Again, the white variety of stone should be used for sculp¬ 
turing images of Siva ; the black variety for those of Vishnu, and the red variety 
for those of Surya, Ganesa and Sakti. 

Images should not be sculptured as either too stout or too lean, but must 
be of a fairly developed body. The idea of beauty, says the Sukraniti, is different 
for different men ; what is beautiful for one might not be so for another; and 
a piece of sculpture acceptable to all as of great artistic merit would be only 
one in a hundred thousand. So then, that image which is shaped according 
to the canons of art laid down by the ancients, and which looks all right, is 
to be considered as a beautiful one; those which are not made in conformity 
with the iastras do not please artists, but might be considered beautiful by some.. 
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If no definite description of the image of a divine being is found in works 
of authority, the image should be taken as possessing four arms; and if no 
rules are laid down regarding the posture and the attributes of the several hands, 
then those hands which are held at a lower level than the others should be 
in the abhaya and the varada poses; while those held at a higher level alone 
should carry such objects as the sankha, the chah-ci, the ankusa, the pdsa, the 
damaru, the siila, the lotus, the Kamandalu, the sruva (and the sruk), the ladduka, 
the fruit of mdtulunya, the- vlna, the akshamdld and the pustaka. 

If more heads than one are prescribed for any deity, they should be arranged 
on a line with each other, and each one of them should possess a separate 
neck, makuta and a pair of ears and eyes. If more arms than two are mentioned 
for any image, they should be so attached as not to make the width of the shoulders 
exceed the standard proportion. In the case of Brahma his four faces should 
be sculptured as facing the four quarters of the globe, and in the case of Haya- 
griva, Yaraha, Narasimha and Ganesa, the body should be that of a human 
being; while the nails of Narasimha alone should resemble those of the lion. 

One can order the image of one’s ishta-devata (the god who is dear to one) 
to be sculptured either standing or seated on a pedestal ( asana , pltha, etc.), or 
riding upon a vdhana (vehicle), but it must be of due sdstraic proportions. As far 
as possible the images of the majority of the gods should, unless it is expressly 
ordained otherwise, be made to look like persons of sixteen years of age, without 
unduly long moustache, thick brows or long eyelashes. The clothes with which 
they are draped should descend to the ankles; and they should be adorned 
with different well- wrought ornaments. The joints in the body should be sculp¬ 
tured so as not to show any harsh lines; that is, sharp definition of the muscles 
connecting the joint between two bones, however correct anatomically, should 

not occur in an image. . . . . 

In making images of sand, earth and flour, and in the case of paintings, • 

the proportions laid down need not be strictly followed at all: images m these 
materials, and paintings, even though they be slightly defective in their propor¬ 
tions, do no harm to their worshippers. _ . 

Rules for the making of images are also found in "V arahamilnra s Brihat- 

samhitd. A table of proportions given in this work with an illustration drawn 
according to those measurements, is also added. 
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The Uttama-Dasa^Tala Measure. 


I * . ' ' 

MEASUREMENT ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of the body measured. 

* • • 
Silparatna. • 

Amsumad- 

bhedAgama. 

KAranAgama 

KAmikAgama, 

VaikhAnas- 

AG AM A. 


Ang.* 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yave. 

Vertical measurements ( Mana ). 


* 









The height of the uehmsha . , 

i 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

From the bottom of the vshmsha to 
the end of the front hair. 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 

From the end of the front hair to 
the akshi - siltra . 

4 

3 

... 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From the akshi-mtra to tho end of 
the nose. 

4 

3 

... 

... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From the end of the nose to tho »end 
of the chin. 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

The small fleshy fold below the chin 

0 

4 

... 

... 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Height of the neck 

3 

7 

... 

... 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

7 

From the hikkdsutra to the middle 
of the chest. 

13 

3 

13 

3 

13 

4 

13 

4 

13 

3 

From the middle of the chest to the 
navel. 

13 

3 

13 

3 

13 

4 

13 

4 

13 

3 

From the navel to tho root of the 
penis. 

i 

13 

3 

13 

3 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 

3 

From the root of tho penis to the end 
of tho thigh. 

27 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

26 

5. 

The length of the knee • 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

;* 

The length of the foreleg 

27 

0 

27 

0 

27’ 

0 

27 

0 

26 

5- 

Tho height of tho foot (from the 
anklo to the ground). 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

3 

From the tip of the too to the back 
of tho heel. 

17 

0 

17 

0 


IM 

... 

... 

17 

0 

From the bony projection at the 
ankle to the root of the toe. 

... 

... 


... 

9 

4 

... 

... 

... 

« i • 

The length of the upper arm from 
the hikkd-sutra to the elbow. 

27 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

... 

... 

27 

a 

The length of the elbow . . 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

... 

»•« 

2 

9* 

The length of the forearm . 

21 

0 

21 

0 

21 

0 

... 

• •• 

21 

o 

The length of tho palm of the hand 
from the wrist to the tip of tho 
middle finger. 

13 

4 

13 

4 

13 

4 

... 


... 

— 

Measurement of widths ( Pra * 
mana ). 











The width of the face . • 

12 

4 

12 

4 

... 

... 


••• 

14 

O' 

The width of the face at its end (?) . 

13 

4 

13 

4 

... 

fft 

... 

«•« 


w« 

The width of the neck at the top . 

9 

4 

9 

4 

8 

4 

• •• 

• •• 

9 

4 


• This abbreviation has been used here and in tho other places of this work to mean Ahgula. 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of the body measured. 

SlLPARATNA. 

Amsumad- 

bhEdAgama. 

KAbanAgama. 

KAmikAgama. 

[ VaikhAnas- 
; Agama. 


Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Measurement of widths 
(Pm maria) — contd. 











Tlio width of the neck at the bottom 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The width from shoulder to shoulder, 
immediately below the hikka-sutra. 

40 (?) 

0 

27 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

44 

0 

The distance between the armpits . 

22 

4 

22 

4 

24 

0 

... 

... 

24 

0 

The width of the arm where the 
biceps ends. 

9 

4 

... 

... 

9 

2 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

The distance between the nipples 

21 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20 

... 

The width of the chest at the place 
where it ends and the abdomen 
begins ( madhyapradefa ). 

19 

0 

19 

0 

18 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The width of the abdomen along the 
nabhi-sutra ; this region is called 
the Sronidesa. 

3 

4 (?) 

16 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The width of the Sronidesa 

20 

4 

20 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20 

0 

The width of the male-organ , 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The width of the thigh at its root 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 

4 

... 

... 

13 

3 

The width of the thigh at its middle 

13 

0 

14 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

n 

0 

The width of the thigh at its lower 
end. 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

9 

4 

... 

... 

... 


The width of the knee , 

8 

G 

9 

6 

8 

4 

... 

... 

9 

4 

The width of the portion where the 
knee ends and the foreleg begins. 

5 

2 

... 

... 

8 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The width of the foreleg at its middle 

6 

6 

6 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

0 

The width of the shaft of the foreleg 
(nafaka). 

4 

6 

4 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

The distance between the inner bony 
projections of the ankles. 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

0 

... 

... 

5 

0 

The width of the heel . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

4 

Tho height of the heel (from the 
ankle to the ground). 

4 

4 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

The width at the middle of tho 
sole. 

6 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1 

... 

... 

5 

4 

The breadth of the sole at the toe 
end. 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

— , 

... 

... 

... 

The length of the great toe 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 ' 

... 

... 

4 

0 

The width of the same . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6(?) 

0 

... 

... 

2 

0 

The width of toe-nail . . • 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The length of the same . 

0 

et (?) 

G 

»(« 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The length of the second toe . 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

... 

... 

4 

1 

The length of the middle toe . 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

4 

... 

... 

3 

7 


C 


<4il. 
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( . 


MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of the body measured. 

SlLPARATNA. 

Amsumadbhe- 

dAgama. 

KAranAgama 

VaIKIIANASAg AMA, 


Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Measurement of widths 
(Pra mam) — co ntd. 







f * 

f* * 

‘ 

The length of the toe next to that . 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4(?) 

3 

4 

The length of the small toe 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

0 

3 ' 

0 

The width of the toe next to the great 
toe. 


... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The width of the middle toe . 


... 

... 

... 

1 

0 

1 

4 

The width of the toe next to that . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

0 

i 

0 

The width of the small toe . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Of tho total breadth of the nails of 
each toe a fourth should be that 
of the surrounding strip of flesh 
that keeps thorn bound to the 
toes. 








• 

The Karanigama gives 5J, 4£, 4 and 

3 y%vm as the lengths and bread¬ 
ths of tho nails of the toes 

- 








The width of the arm at the 
biceps. 

7 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

9 

0 

The width at the elbow . 

7 

2 

7 

2 

7 

4 

.7 

4 

The width of the forearm 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

3 

7 

0 

The width at the wrist . 

3 

6 

3 

6 

4 

0 

♦ 

4 

0 

The length of tho palm of tho hand, 
minus the fingers. 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

y + 

0 

7 

0 

The length of the middle finger 

6 

4 

. 6 


6 

4 

' 6 

4 

The length of the ring-finger . 

5 

2 . 


yy 

5. 

2* 

5 

2 

Tho length of the forefinger . . 

The length of tho little 

finger. 

5 

4 

1 

2 

♦4 

1 

2 

5 

4 

v 2 

1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

The length of the thumb 

• 4 

,• 2 

4 • 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

The width of the thumb at its . 
root. 

1. 

2 


2 

1 

4 

... 

... 

The width of the middle finger at its 
root. 

r»' 

L 

4 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 * 

1 

The width of the forofinger at its 
root 

1 ' 

* 0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Tho width of the ring-finger at its 
root. 

l 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

The width of tho little finger at its 
root 

0 

6 

0 

G 

0 

6 

0 

6 

T«e width of the fingers at the tips 
is I»,ss by -fa of thoir width at the 
root. 


i 
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Parts of the body measured 


Measurement of widths 
(Pramana) — conkl. 

Five-sixths of the width at the tips 
of the fingers is the width of the 
nail of eaoh finger. 

The lengths of the nails of the fingers 
are five-fourths of their width. 


The nails of the toes should be cir¬ 
cular and those of the fingers oval 
in shape 

The length of the digit of the finger 
bearing the nail.should be twice 
the length of the nail. 


The length of that digit of the thumb 
which is near the palm. 

The length of that digit of the middle 
finger next to the palm. 

The length of that digit of the index 
finger next to the palm. 

The length of that digit of the ring- 
finger next to the palm. 

The length of that digit of the little 
finger next to the palm. 

The lengths of the middle digits of 
each finger should be the arith¬ 
metical mean of the lengths of the 
extreme digits of each finger. 

There should be only two digits in the 
thumb, while the other fingers 
should have each three digits. 

The width of the palm at its finger 
end. 

The width of the same at its middle 

The width of the same near the wrist 

The length of the space between the 
root of the thumb and the root of 
the forefinger. 

The distanco between the root of the 
thumb and the wrist. 

The thickness of the wrist 

The thickness of the palm of the 
hand nen r the wrist ( Parshnihaata ). 


MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Silfaratna. 


Ahg. 


Yava. 


AmsumadbiiE- 

dAgama. 


Ahg. 


Yava. 


0 

4 

4 

0 

4 (?) 
0 


KAbanAgama. 


Ahg. Yava. 


VaikhAnasAgama. 


Ahg. 


Yava. 


The width of the digit of 
the thumb which bears 
the nail. 

2 4 


of the index finger. 

I 4 

of the middle finger. 

i' n 

of the ring-finger. 

1 4 

of the small finger. 

1 2 

The width of that digit of 
the thumb which is 
near the palm. 

1 4 
of the index finger. 

1 6 

of the middle finger. 

2 2 
of the ring-finger. 

I 6J 

of the small finger, 

1 4 

The width of the middle 
digit of the index finger. 

1 5 
of the middle finger. 

2 0 
of the ring-finger. 

i 5J 

of the small linger. 

1 3 
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Parts of the body measured. 


Measurement of widths 
(Pramana) — concld. 

The thickness of the same near the 
finger end. 


MEASUREMENTS. ACCORDING TO THE 


SlLPAKATNA. 


Ang. Yava. 


Am6umadbh£- 

dAgama. 


Ang. 


Yava. 


KIranIgama, 


Ang. 


Yava. 


VaikuAnasagama. 


Ang. 


Yava. 


The width of the Parshnu 
hasta. 

3 6 


The shape of the two halves of the 
palm near the wrist should be 
that of the body of a parrot. 


At the roots of the fingers there 
should be strips of flesh 4 yavas in 
thickness. 




The width of the portion 
resembling the belly of 
the parrot. 


2 6 
The thickness of this 
portion. 


2 4 


The thickness of the palm should 
decrease from the wrist to the 
finger by 5, 4 and 3 yarns . 

There should be fine lines in the 
shape of a yava , chakra , £ula f 
padma or kuja drawn on the palm 
of the hand. Their depth should 
be one eighth of a yava. 


According to the Vaikh- 
anasagama the line 
called the dyurekhd (the 
line of life) should begin 
from near the root of 
the small finger and 
should reach the side 
of the root of the index 
finger; 6 yavas below 
this line should be the 
vidyarekhd (the line of 
learning); from the 
middle of the bottom 
of the palm right up to 
the finger end of the 
palm should be the 
brahmarekhd . Besides, 
there should be other 
lines resembling in 
shape the outlines of 
the Sahkha, chakra , etc. 


Circumferential Measurements 
(Parimana). 


The circumference of the head round 
where the ears are attached to the 
head. 


38 


0 


38 


0 


42 


0 


The distance, measured behind, 
from ear to oar. 

The distance, measured in front, 
from ear to oar. 

The width of the place where the ear 
is attached. 

The circumference of the chest 

The girth of the abdomen at the 
navel. 


11 

22 

2 


11 

22 


75 

43 

50 


13 

26 

1 


0 

0 

4 



The girth at the hip 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


PARTS OF THE BODY MEASURED. 

SlLPARATNA. 

AmsumadbhJs- 

D AG AM A. 

KAranAoama. 

VaikhanasAgama. 


Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 
(Upamdna). 

(a) The face. 

1. Measurement of the length of the 
hair of the head. 









Siromadhya-mandala (?) (The por¬ 
tion of the head covered by the 
crown.) 

4 

0 

4 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mandalat-agra-kifantam (?) (From 
the circumference of this circle to 
the front hair.) 

9 

0 

9 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mandalat-karna-keiantam (?) 

(From this circle to the side hair 
near the ear.) 

9 

0 

9 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ma nda ldt-p r Ish tha - Ices d ntd m (?) 

(From the circumference of this 
circle to the back hair.) 

10 

4 

2 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

From the ushmsha to the front hair 


... 

... 

... 

9 

0 

9 

0 

From the same to the kania-keia 
(the hair next to the ear). 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12 

0 

9 

0 

From the same to the back hair 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 

4 

12 

0 

The width of the forehead 

2. Measurements of the eye. 

9 

0 

9 

0 

... 

... 

... 


The brow should lie exactly between 
the front hair and the akslii- 
sutra . 







From the fro 
middle o 
(Ketdntatb 
yam). 

3 

nfc hair to tho 
if the brow 
hruvdr-madh - 

0 

The space between the inner ends of 
the brows. 

0 


0 

4i 

... 

... 

1 

0 

The length of the brow . 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

The breadth of the brow at its middle 

The shape of the brow should bo that 
of the crescent moon or that of a 
stringed bow. 

0 

2 

0 

2 





The diameter of the pupil (kanmikd) 

0 

1 

0 

I 

... 

... 

0 

1 

The diameter of the black ball of the 
eye. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

The lengths of the whites of the eye 
on either side of the black ball. 

The shape of the eye should be like 
the outline of a fish, tho petal 
of the lotus flower or like the half 
moon. 

At the ends of the eyes there should 
be half a yava of red flesh. 

It is stated that in the middle of the 
pupil (kamnikd) there is what is 
called the jyotirmandala whose 
diameter is said to be a yava. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0J 


<SL 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of the body measured. 

SlLI'ARATxNfA. 

Am4umadbhe- 

DAGAMA. 

KAranAgama. 

V a jk li Anas Agama. 


Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg 

Yava. 

j Ahg. 

Yava. 

A fig. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 
( Upamdna)—contd . 









2. Measurement of the eye —contd. 









The breadth of the upper lid (in the 
open eye). 

0 

u 

0 

4 

... 

... 

0 

2 

The breadth of the lower lid . 

0 

u 

0 

4 

... 

... 

0 

4 

The length of the eyelids 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

... 


There should be 90 lashes in each 
eye-lid, according to the Karan- 
dgama . 









The distance between the eyes 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

... 


The length of the eyes . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 


The width of the eyes . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

... 

... 

2 

0 (?) 

3. Measurements of the nose. 









The length cC the ndsd-puta (the 
wing of the lose). 

2 

2 


2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

The width of the same . 

1 

1 

l 

I 

1 

1 1 

L. 

0 

The thickness of the same at the base 
of the nose. 

0 

4 

0 


0 

\ 

0 

6 

The portion between the upper lip 
and the base of the nose, which 
is depressed like a cup, is known 
in Sanskrit by the name of gojt. 



l 






The height of the tip of the nose from 
the goji. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

The length of the hole of the nostril . 

0 

71 

0 


0 

3 (?) 

... 

... 

The breadth of the same 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

... 

«*w 

The ndsikd-puta should resemble the 
seed of the long bean, and the 
shape of the nose should be like 
that of the flower of sesamum. 









The septum or wall between the two 
nostrils is called in Sanskrit 
pushkara . 









The length of th e pushkara along the 
base of the nose. 

I 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

Its thickness .... 

0 

' 3 

0 

1 (?) 

... 

... 

... 

«•» 

The height above the ndsd-puta of the 
tip of the nose. 

0 

U 

0 


... 

... 

0 


The length of the gojl 

0 

41 

0 

n 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Its breadth . . . ✓ j 

0 

21 1 

0 

21 

... 

... 

0 

2 

Its depth . . ... 

0 

1 j 

0 

i 

... 

... 

- J 

... 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of the body measured. 

SlLPARATNA, 

Amsumadbhe- 

dAgama. 

KAranAgama. 

VaikhAnasIgama. 


Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 
(U pamana) — contd. 









4. Measurement * of the month. 









The lips. 









The length of the upper lip, which is 
also the length of the mouth. 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

The breadth of the upper lip r at its 
middle. 

0 

3i 

0 

3i 

0 

3 

0 


The breadth of the upper lip should 
gradually diminish from the 
middle to the sides. 









There should bo a thin rim through¬ 
out the length of the upper lip 
{pali in Sanskrit) whose thickness 
should be a </ava ; and the rim 
should slant from 3£ yavas , the 
breadth of tho middle part of the 
upper lip, to half a yava at its 
extremity. The upper lip should 
have three bends along its 
length. 









Tho length of the lower lip 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

... 

... 

Its breadth at the middle 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

The thickness of the pali of the lower 
up. 

0 

1J 

0 

1J 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The pali of the lower lip should be 
turned downwards. 

The height of tho tip of the upper 
lip, from the chin. 

0 

64 

0 


0 

7 

... 

... 

The mouth should always be sculp¬ 
tured so as to express a smiling 
appearance. 









The cheeks. 









The snana (?) of the cheek from the 
chin. 

0 

n 

i 

... 

... 

... 

1 

4 

The breadth of the cheek 

3 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

0 

The length of the cheek . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

0 

... 

... 

The height or convexity of the cheek 
( vardhanct). 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 

3 

0 

* 

... 

The cheek should be oval in 
shape. 



i 






The chin. 









The length of ha nu-chakra (the oval 
elevation at tho chin). 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

c 

The breadth of the same 

... 

... 

... | 

... 

... 

... 

o 

1 

3 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 

Parts of the body measured. 

Silparatna. 

AmsumadbhiS* 
DlGAM A. 

KAranAgama 

VaikiianasAgama. 


Ang. 

Yava, 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Ang. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 
( Upamana) — contd . 









. 4. Measurements of the mouth —contd 

1. 








The teeth. 









The length of the four upper front 
teeth. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

••s 

3 

'The width of these teeth 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*»• 

• • • 

0 

3 

The* length and width of the four 
lower front teeth. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

n 

The length of the canine tooth 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. • • 

0 

4 

Tho shape of the canine teeth should 
bo like the (jasmine) bud. 









The length of the teeth in the lower 
jaw, corresponding to the canine 
teeth. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

4} 

The width of the molar teeth is the 
same as that of the front teeth 
and their length ia half a yarn 
longer than that of the front teeth. 
There should be five teeth, besides 
the canine tooth, on each side 
. of the front four teeth. Total, 
32 teeth. 

... 








The tongue . 









Tho length of the tongue 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

0 

The width of the same . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


3 

0 

The length and width of the 
uvula. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

0 

Measurements of the ear . 









At the junction of the ear with the 
cheek, the length of the Jcarna- 
bandha . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

... 


10 

0 

A space of 1 $ ahgulas outside tho ear 
is called the karna-ve$a. 









Hero the ear should spring up. 









The distance between the ears 
measured in front of the head. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21 

0 

26 

0 

The distance between the ears 
measured behind the head. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 

0 

13 

0 

The distance between the eye and 
the ear. 

7 

0 

7 

0 

... 

... 

C 

0 

The length of the ear 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

0 

6 

0 

The breadth of the ear • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0- 

The height of the top of the ear from 
the netra cr akshi-sulru. 

2 

2 

2 . 

2 

... 

... 

... 

/■ 4 

According to the Karanagama , the 
top of ear should be on a level with 
tho bhru-siltra. 

* 

'• 1 

.. ** 

* / 

- 

i 



* 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of this body measured. 

SlLPARATNA. 

AmbumadbhS- 

dAgama. 

KAranAgama. 

VaikiiAnabAgama, 

r —- 

Aag. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 
( Upamana)—contd. 

Measurements of the ear —contd. 

The breadth of the portion of the 
ear that is folded inwards on the 
top. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The rest of the ear should be circular 
in shape (?). 









The length of the ear below the 
netra-suira. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

... 


... 

... 

The length of the bored and pen¬ 
dulous lobe of the ear, called the 
nala in Sanskrit. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

... 

... 

The width of this strip of flesh in front 

I 

0 

1 

0 

... 


... 

... 

The width of tho same at the back . 

1 

4 

1 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The thickness of the same 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Tho distance between tho two pieces 
of the nala, the front and back 
pieces. 

... 

... 

4 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The total length of the ear, from top 
to the bottom of the nala. 

8 

7 

9 

7 

8 

0 

... 

... 

The thickness of the pippati or anti- 
tragus. 

1 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The length of the same . 

3 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

0 

Its height .... * 

0 

4 

... 

... 

0 

4 

... 

... 

The pippalz should have decreasing 
width from the top to the bottom. 









A member designated the piiichhall 
(tragus) is said to be at tho place 
wherein the ear resembles the 
letter la (written as in the Grantha 
alphabet). Its length is 

2 

0 







Tho width of the piUchhaU • 

I 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Tho distance of tho hole ol the ear 
below the netra-suira. 

1 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

This ear hole should be round. 









The thickness of the rim of the ear . 

0 

H 

... 

... 

0 

2 

... 


The width of the ear at the back 

1 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Measurements of the back of body. 
Tho distance between the back hair 
and the ear. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

... 

... 



The thickness of tho kritdni (?) at the 
back of the ear. 

0 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

The length of the ear at tho back 
below the kritdni. 

4 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The distance be tween the back of the 
ear and the raised part of the nape 
of the neck called in Sanskrit the 
krikafi. 

10 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l 

1 - 


D 
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Pa'RTS *>F THE BODY MEASURED. 

MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 

SlLPARATNA. 

AmstjmadbhS- 
* dAgama, 

KAranAgama. 

VaikhAnasAgama 

Ah g. 

Yjiva. 

Ahg. ' 

I 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 









. ' ' ( Upamdna) — conid. 









' - Measurement* of the back of body — 









contd. 

y 








The height of the nape of the neck 

4 ' 

3 

... 

... 



... 

... 

below the back hair. 









The width of the nape of the neck at 

9 

0 

... 

... 

... . 

... 

•t* 

... 

the top. 



- 




. 


The width of tl )er bottom 

# .10 

4 

... 

... 

9 

C 


— 

. The., nape^of the neck 'should be 



# 






broader, at the ba.se than at the 

J 



, ’ . 





, -top and the of the neck 






/ 

• . 


should be circular. 

* ' \ 








The distance between armpits 

/27 

' 4 

... - 

... 

27 

0 • 

... 

/ 

♦ measured behind the ba'6k. > 

r s' S’ 

* r 

i 

s t / 



, 



' ' r • 

' The ; h<£ght of ^lie shoulder-blade 

7 

0. 

..." r 


...” 

... 

... 


abo^e tbcfarrnpit. ' _ 



*\ ; 




. ' 


'The length of the upper arm from the 

7 

0 ' 


, ••« 

••• 

r’ ••• 


Ml 

x ajmpi> 4 

- ' 6 



/ 





/ * •' • ^ / 

T?he Width'of the back at the madhya* * 

16 

' .s 

4 

... . 


... 

... 

... 

III 

. * ,'sutra.^ " ■ 



' . « *' 






The^width of the back at the nabhi - 

20 

4 

. * / 

... 

... 


... 

• M 

s (Ura. 



' -* 



, 



The width of the waist at tile back . 

18 

. 0 


• 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 

The width of each glutial 

9 

6 

... 


••• 


... 

Ml 

These should bo spherical in shape. 









The width of the space between the 

0 

/ 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• • • 

glutials. 








/ 

Measurements of the width on the sides* 





' 




The width of the side of the body 

7 

.0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

** 4 

4 •• 

near the armpits. 



/ 






The width of the side of thb body at 

16 

2 

It. 

.»• 


... 



the stana-sfttru. 





- 




The width of the side at the mddhya-' 

12 

2 


... 

tft 

444 

IM 

M« 

sutra . 





* . 




The region below J>ho madhya-sutra 









\% known as the SroyidSto. 









The width of the side of thp body at 

17 

0 

it. 

.v« 

Ml 



#M 

the middle of the Brand. 









The height or bulge of the iSroyi 

• 7 

Or 

,r 

... 

Ml 

Ml 

• M 

• M 

The height or bulge of the Srdni 









should consist of 4 ahgulas below 









and 4 ahgulas above tile nabhi - 



• . . 

1 





sutra. ■ / 



/ 






The height of the hip below the 

. fi 

4 

... ' 

••• 

/ 



fell 

Sroni . 




' 





The width of the hip 

12 

4 


/ ••• 

• M ' 


Ml 

IM 

The ironi should bo bulging near the 









hip 




* 1 



•• ' 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of the body measured. 

SlLI>ARATNA. 

AMSUMADBHfe- 

dIgama. 

KIranIgama. 

Y t aikhXnasIgama. 


Ang. 

Yava, 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 
( Upamana) — contd . 

Measurements of the width on the 
sides — contd. 

The glutials should be raised from 
the root of the thighs. 









The nivra of the Srdni . 

4 

4 

... 

• • « 





The outline of the side of the body 
from the armpit to the abdomen 
should be slanting and the total 
slant is . 

2 

4 







In the case of Siva the neck above 
the hikka-sutra should be blue in 
colour. 









The height of the nipples from the 
chest. 

2 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The diameter of the nipples . 

2 

1 

... 

... 





The height and diameter of the nut 
of the nipple ( chuchuka). 

0 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The width of the navel . 

1 

2 

... 

#|| 





The spiral in the navel should be 
clockwise. 









The width of the navel at the bottom 

0 

2 

. •» 






The width at base of the penis 

4 

0 

... 

#M 

... 




The length of the penis . 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 



Its width . . . . 

2 

1 

... 

Mi 

... 

... 



The proportion between the shaft 
and the nut of the penis is as 2 
to 1. 









The width of the nut where it joins 
the shaft should be greater than 
that of the shaft by one yava. 
The Karandgaina states that the 
width of the shaft is Jth less than 
that of the nut. 









The nut of the penis should resemble 
in shape the bud of a nilotpala 
flower. 









The length and width of the testes. 

4 

4 

... 

Ml 

4 

0 



Their thiokness . . . . 

3 

4 


IM 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The thigh just below tho testes 
should be fleshy and well developed. 







• 


The width at tho back of the knee-joint 

4 

2 

4 

2 

... 

... 

... 


The thickness of the knee-joint 

2 

4 

2 

4 

... 

... 

... 


The middle and the sides of the body 
should be modelled beautifully. 









According to the Vaikhamsdgama , 
there should be,marks resembling 
the chakra and Sahkha on the sole 
of the feet. 










D 2 
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MEASUREMENTS ACCORDING TO THE 


Parts of the body measured. 

Silparatna. 

Amsumad- 

bh&dagama. 

KAranAgama. 

Vaikh AnasAga ma . 


Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Ahg. 

Yava. 

Distances or Interspaces 
( Upamdna )— concld . 









Measurements of the width on the 
sides —concld. 

The image should be made beautiful 
so as to produce a pleasing effect 
on the eye of the observer. 








p 

The upper portion of the body (above 
the madhya-sutra) should be 
exactly equal in length to the 
lower portion. 









In the sculpturing of the various 
limbs of the image, deviations of 
about one to six yavas from the 
standard measurements given 
above may occur and the resulting 
imago, therefore, should not be 
treated as of faulty proportions. 
The artist may model images as 
well as he can and with due pro¬ 
portions. 










For measuring lengths along plumb-lines, an instrument called the Larnba- 
phalakd is employed. It is a plank two angulas .in thickness and measuring 
68 angulas in length and 24 in breadth. All round the plank a margin of 3 
angulas is left. A small hole, just a trifle larger than a yava in diameter, 
is bored in the centre of the margin along the length of the plank ; this hole 
is meant for the madhya-sutra. Other holes are bored for the puta-paryanta- 
sutra ( ndsd-puta-sutra ), netra-paryanta-sutra, Icarna-paryanta-sutra, kaksha-paryanta _ 
sutra, and bahu-paryanta-sutra, in places marked on the accompanying diagram 


MADHYA 

. — ______ ______ __ . _ . 

S0TRA 

I 







S 

rah-Pr 

ishth 

tVRS 

ina- 


! Parabhuiavadhi- j 

1 

• 






•« 


Sutra 



Karra 

Paryanta-Sutra. 

Sutra. 

1 

1 

1. 


V 

2 a 










( bahu-Faryanta-Sutra, 

J or Kakshabh.yaiitura- 

-S 

10a 









Mu 

iha- 

Pary 

( Kaksha-Paryanta- 

j Sutra or Angu-P^rsva- 
' Madhya-Sfttra. • 

Butra, or 

t 

i 

i- 

09 

•ft 

1 3u 


1 *iia 





if 

ra-Pi 

ante 

8utrs 

.ryanta 

J Antarbhujfivadhi- 

Sutra. ot 

Sutra. 

1 

j 

i 




* 

•ft” 

3 $0 



( Put'a- 

7 Vat 

’aryac 

trn-1 

tft-Si 

ahya-S 

tra, 

itra. 

i 

i 

j 





N> 
r ft 

la 


S or P 

l Dri* 

uia-gi 

tra, < 

r 


i 

MADHYA 

50TRA 


68a — . ■■■ ' - --—■■■■•■ . ■■ — . ■ ■ ■ > 


SCALE 1 " = 8 ANGULAS Fig. I. LAMBA*PHALAKA 

of the Lamba-pkalakd. Through these are suspended by strings which are 
one yava in thickness, small plummets of iron or clay. In the case of reclining 
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figures the sutras are strings stretched horizontally in front of the figure which 
is in the process of modelling. In the case of the sthanaka-murti, the madhya- 
sutra which is suspended from the sikhdmani (crest-jewel) set in front of the 
Jcirita (crown) of the image, should pass through the middle of the forehead, 
between the brows, the middle of the nose, the neck, the chest, the abdomen, 
the private part and between the legs; it should touch the body at the tip 
of the nose and the middle of the abdomen. The top of the crown should 
then be 6 angulas behind the madhya-sutra; the middle point of the chin £ 
angula; the kikkd-sutra, 4 angulas ; the middle of the chest, 2-h angulas; the 
navel, ] § angulas; the root of the penis, 2 angulas; the middle of the thighs, 
3 angulas; the knee-joint 8 angulas; the shin bone, 16 angulas; of the total 
length of the great toe a portion measuring half an angula is to be in front 
of the madhya-sutra while the remaining portion of it, measuring 2A angulas, 
is to be behind the madhya-sutra. The bdhu-paryanta-sutra, which is also 
known as the anga-parsva-madhya-sutra, should pass through the middle of 
the side jewel of the crown, the head, the sides of the ear, the inner side 
of the upper arm, the elbow, and the middle of the knee, the foreleg and the 
foot. The other mddhya-sutra which is hung behind the middle of the back, 
should pass through the middle of the back of the crown, the head, the nape 
of the neck, the back-bone, between the two glutials, and the heels. The vaktra- 
bdhya-sutra should pass by the side of the head, through the extremity of the 
mouth, side of the cheek, end of the chin, side of the sroni, and the middle of the 
thigh and the foreleg. 

All the six sutras mentioned above should be suspended as far below as 
the pith a or pedestal on which the image is made to stand, whereas other sutras, 
which are required for taking the measurements of particular limbs of the body, 

may be suspended as far as the lower extremity of those limbs. 

The nasd-pitta-sutra is also called the drigantari-sutra, that is, the line passing 
through the inner margin of the eye near the nose. This sutra also passes 
through the extremity of the mouth and is the same, therefore, as the vaktra- 
hdhya-sutra. The antarbhujdvadhi-sutra is the same as the kaksha-paryanta- 
sutra, and is also sometimes called the ahga-pdrsva-madhya sutra, a term which 

means the line which is to pass through the middle of the side of the body. 

The sutra w T hich passes through the back of the head, and is known as the 
Mrah-prishthdvasdna-sutra, is also the outer limit of the back hands of a figure 
with four arms. 

Different names are given to the same sutra , according as it is viewed from 
the front or the side of the Lamba-phalakd; for example, the kaksha-paryauta- 
sutra, when viewed from the front of the Lamba-phalakd, is seen passing just in 
front of the arm-pit, and is therefore called the line that forms the limit of the 
arm-pits; the same sutra when viewed from the side is seen passing just in front 
of the bhuja or the upper arm; hence it is called the line which forms the 
boundary of the inner upper-arm, or antarbhujdvadhi-sutra. 

If the image is a seated one, the six sutras should be suspended as far as 
the pitha on which it is seated. The distance between the two knees in a 


•<si. 
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figure seated with crossed legs, as in the yogasana posture, is equal to- half the* 
total height of the corresponding standing figure, that is, 62 ahgulas. 


Madhyama-dasa-tala. 

It has already been stated that the principal deities, Vishnu, §iva, and 
Brahma, should be represented by images made according to the Uttama-dasa * 
tala measurement, and the details of the various parts of the human body 
according to this system have been given already. Let us proceed now with 
the description of the Madhyama-da$a-tala measurement (Fig. (6), Plate IX). 

The images of Uma, Sarasvatl, Durga, Usha, Bhumi, Lakshmx, Jyeshtha and 
the Matris should be sculptured according to the madhyama-dasa-tala measure¬ 
ment. It is needless to inform the reader that Uma, Sarasvatl, Usha, Bhumi 
and Lakshml are the consorts (Saktis) respectively of Siva, Brahma, Surya and 
Vishnu. Images of the Saktis above mentioned are said to be of the TJttama 
(superior) variety, if they are made as high as the nose of the images of their 
respective husbands; they are of the adhama (inferior) variety if they are as 
high as the chest of their lords. If the distance between the nose- and the 
chest of the male deities referred to above is divided into eight equal parts, 
nine images of each of the female deities could be made with their heights- 
equal to the nine different heights arrived at in this way. These nine different 
images of varying heights are respectively called the Uttamottama, Uttama-madhyama, 
Utlamddhama; Madhyamottama, Madhyama-madhyama, Madhyamddhama: Adha- 
mottama, Adhamamadhyama and Adhamadhama varieties of images of the Madh- 
yama-daia-tala measure. Or, the height of the nine varieties of images might 
also be obtained by taking the Uttamottama and adhamadhama limits as the 
hikka-sutra (the horizontal line drawn across the neck touching the two shoulder 
tops), and the Stana-sutra (the horizontal line connecting the two nipples), of 
the male figure, and dividing the distance between these into eight equal parts. 
When the male deities are in any other attitude except the vertically erect 
one, as for instance, sitting, dancing, etc., the Saktis of the above mentioned male 
deities should be made only with reference to the heights of these latter when 
they are standing erect ( Sthdnakamurtis ). 

There is yet another way in which the heights of DurgS, Jyeshtha, Lakshml 
and the Sapta-matrikas can be determined, and it is with reference to the 
height of the lihga set up in the central shrine of a temple. 

In sculpturing the Saktis in obedience to the agamic rules, the artist should 
execute the work according to the dictates of his artistic instinct. The images 
of the female deities if made in a standing posture should be sculptured with, 
their feet kept close to each other (Sama-fdda). 

The height of the image of a female deity being thus determined, it is divided 
into 120 equal parts; each of these divisions is called an ahgula/,. and this 
ahgula is further divided into eight equal parts, each of which is equal to a 
yam. The measurements of the various warts of the human body are given in 
tabular form in terms of the ahgula and yava thus obtained. 
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I 

According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Amsu madbhoda. 

Karaijagama 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Aiigula. 

Yava. 

I.— Major measurements (made in front). 





The width of the Vshnisha ..... 

1 

• • 

• • 

• ♦ 

From the lower edge of the Vshnisha down to the 

3 

,, 

,. 

• # 

end of the front hair. 





The width from ushntsha to the end of the front hair . 

•• 

• • 

4 

• • 

The distance from the end of the front hair to the 

4 

6 

4 

2 . 2/3 

netra-sutra (see figure). 





From the netrasutra to the ndsdputasutra 

4 

4 

4 

2 . 2/3 

From^he ndsaputasutra to the chin 

3 

6 

4 

2 . 3/3 

The height of the neck ...... 

4 


4 


From*the hikkd-sutra to the stanasutra . 

13 


13 

• • 

Fromthe stanasutra to the nabhisutra 

13 


13 

• • 

From the nabhisutra to the ydnisutra 

13 


13 

• • 

From the ydnisutra to the knee joint . . • 

26 


26 

• « 

The width of the knee-cap ..... 

4 


4 

• » 

The length of the foreleg . 

26 


26 

• • 

The height of the foot from the ground . 

4 


4 


Total 

120 


120 

•-* 

II.— Minor measurements. 

(a) The face. 

i. Vshnisha and the hair. 





Fromthe crown of the head to the end of the back hair 

• « 

• • 

13 


From the crown of the head to the end of the front hair 

• • 

• • 

7 

•*> 

From the crown of the head to the end of the side hair 

• • 


9 

- 

The face should be oval in shape. 





The width of the face at the top .... 

11 

• » 

• • 
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Details of measurements. 


IT. —Minor measurements — contd. 
ii. The eye and the brow . 

The length of the brow ..... 

The width at the middle of the brow 

The distance between the end of the front hair 
(kesdntam) to the eye-brows. 


From the highest point in the brow to the netra- 

siitra . 

The brow should be tapering at both its ends and 
should resemble the stringed bow. 

The distance between the inner ends of the brow 

The distance between the two eyes 

The length of the eye ...... 

The width of the eye ...... 

The width of the upper eye-lid .... 

The width of the lower eye-lid .... 

The diameter of the eyeball should be a third of the 
length of the eye. 

The point called drishti in the middle of the pupil 
(Jyotirmandala) of the eye. 

The eye should have, in their places, the white, red 
andhlack colours. 

iii. The nose. 

The end (tip ?) of the nose below the nasdputasutra . 
The width of the nose at the upper end . 


According to the 


Am6umadbheda. 

Karaiiagama. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 



5 

t • 

• • 


• • 

1 

2 

4 

2 

i.e.> from 
the high¬ 
est point 
of the 
brows 
to the 
kesdntam „ 

2 

2 

• • 

*-• 

1 


• » 


• • 

•• 

2 

2 

• • 

• • 

2 

2 

• « 

• ♦ 

1 

•mm 

• • 

• • 


2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

i 

• ♦ 

• • 

• • 

X 

1 

i 

• m 

• • 

•• 

• • 

« • 

4 
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• 

According to tiie 

\ 

\ 4 

Details of measurements. • 

Arbsumadbheda. 

■ Karanagama. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

--- T-— TV - 

II. — Minor measurements— contd. 





iii. The nose — contd.. 





The width of the nose at the lower extremity . 

• • 

• • 

1 

i 

The width of each ndsdputa (the wing of the nose) . 

t ♦ 

• • 


4 

The height of the nasapula . 

• • 

• • 

•• 

4 

The thickness ofthe ndsdputa . 




4 

t . ' * 

Th^ width Q.f the nostril * . 

c ' 

* • 


• • 

3 

•» 

The width of the vetmsa (the bridge of the nose) 

• • 

• • 

1 

.. •• 

iv.. The measurements of Gojl. 





The length of the Gojl . . . . •• 

* • 



4 

The width of the same . . 

• • 

2i 

\ 

« • 

2. 

» • t . 

The distance between the Gojl and the tip of the 
nose. 

2 

• • 

« • 

• • m 

y. The measurement of the lips. • 

• 




The length of the upper lip . 

• » 

• • 

4 

• • 

Its width . . . * • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

The upper lip should be sculptured with three curves 
in it. 





The length of the lower lip 

«• 

• • 

2 

• • 

Its width ....•••• 

1 

1 

1 

] 

The lower lip should be shaped like the arcldha- 
chandra (half-moon) and be of the fine red colour 
of the Bimba fruit (Tam. Kovai) . 





vi. The measurement of the teeth. 


• 



There should be sixteen teeth in the upper jaw and 
sixteen in the lower jaw. 





The width of each of the upper (front) teeth . 

« • 

• • 

•• 

2 

The width of each of the lower (front) teeth . 

• • 

• • 

» . • 

1 


E 
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Detdils of measurement?. 


II.— Minor measurements — contd. 

vii. The measurement of the chin. 

The portion just below the lower lip forms a hol¬ 
low between the lower lip and the chin and is 
called the chibuka. 

The length of the chibuka ..... 

Its depth. 

The lower lip should rise up from the chibuka. 

The chin is called the hanu ; its length . , 

The distance between the chin and the ear 

viii. The measurements of the ear. 

The top of the ear should be on a level with the 
bhru-sutra. 

The distance between the outer end of the eye 
to the root of the ear. 

The length of the ear ...... 

The width of the ear 

• r • * 

The length of the hanging lobes of the ear 
(mla). 

The width of the back nCtla . 

• w * • u 

That of the front .... 

The thickness of each ndfa should be one half 
of their width and the ndlas should bear 
ornaments. 

The thickness of the anti-tragus (karna-pippali) 

The depth of the (cup of the) ear . 

Kan.a-patti (?). 

The distance as measured across the face, be- 
tween the ears. 


According 10 the 


Am^uiiiaclbheda. 

Karanagama. 

Arigula. 

Yava. 

Angula 

Y ava. 

• • 

• • 


4 

• • 

4 • 

• • 

1 

•. 

• • 

3 

.. 

3 

4 

* * 

- * 

, , 


6 

7 

4 

2 

4 

• « 

2 

• • 

2 

4 • 

5 

• • 

5 

4 

• • 

7 

.. 


•• 

4 




t # 


4 

•• 

4 « 

• * 

4 

•• 

• • 

4 • 


•• 

. 

20 
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According to the 

Details of measurements. 

AiMumadbkeda. 

Karrnagamo,. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 





(b) The neck. 





The width of the neck at the top f . • 

7 

• • 

7 


The same at the bottom. 

8 

i 

8 

i 

(c) The chest. 





The distance between the hikkasutra and the stana- 
sutra (the line joining the nipples). 

• • 

• • 

12 

* • 

The diameter of the breast (in female figures) • 

9 

• t 

9 

4 

The diameter of the dark circle round the nipple 
(akshi-mandala). 

3 

• • 

2 


The height of the breast (above the chest) . , 

4 

4 

10 (?) 

♦ . 

The height of the nipple (above the breast) 

• # 

4 

• • 

2 

The breast and the nipple should be beautifully 
spherical in shape. 





The width of the interspace between the breasts 

• • 


• • 

• • 

The distance between the shoulders along the stana - 
sutra . 

31 

• • 

32 

V. 

The distance between the armpits {kakshas) 

•• 

• • 

18 

.. 

The width of the chest just below the breasts . 

13 

4 

14 


(d) The abdomen and the pubic region. 





The width at the place where the chest ends and 
the abdomen begins ( madhyapradesa ). 

11 

• • 

11 


The width of the abdomen along the ndbhisutra (this 
region is called the sroni-desa). 

20 

l’ 

20 


The whorl in the navel should be turned clockwise. 





The width of the navel and its depth, each 

• P 

6 

• t 

u 

The region just above the pudendum ( yoni) is known 
as the katipradesa. The width of this region. 

24 


26 

1 

• • 


E 2 


MJ§L 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Am^ummlbheda. 

Karanagama. 


Arigula. 

Yava, 

Angula. 

Yaya. 

II.—Minor measurements— conid. 

The elevated portion where the yoni is, is called the 

7 

ft • 

• • 

0 

ft ft 

yoni-piiha ; its width. 

The yoni should terminate like the leaf of the pipal 





tree. 

The width of the yoni at the top .... 

4 

* 

• # 

5 

ft ft 

The same at the bottom. 

• • 

• • 

1 

... 

The height of the yoni should be equal to its width (?) 

The yoni should be fleshy and be of gradually 
decreasing width from the top to the bottom. 

(e) Thelegs. 





The width of the thigh at the top .... 

12 


12 


The width of the thigh at the middle 

• ♦ 


11 


The width of the thigh at the end .... 

• ft 


0 


The width of knee-cap ...... 

7 


8 

« . 

The width of the foreleg at the top. 

« • 


7 

'{ 

The width of the foreleg at the middle . 

6 


6 


The width of the shin bone ( nalaka) 

4 


4 


The distance between the inner bony projections at 

5 


r> 


the ankle. 





The width of the foot at the heel .... 

4 


4 

• , 

The width of the same in the middle 

5 


5 

• • 

The width of the same at the toe-end 

6 


6 

ft ft 

The length of the foot from the heel to the end of the 

16 


• • 

ft ft 

great toe. 





The length between the ankle and the heel 

ft • 


4 

ft ft 

The height of the heel from the ground . 

ft ft 


4 

# ft 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Amsumadbheda. 

Karanagama. 


Arigula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 





The height of the foot at the toe end 

• • 

•• 

2 

• • 

The length of the great toe and the one next to it . 

4 

•• 

4 

• • 

The length of the middle toe . 

3 

4 

3 

• • 

The length of the next to this and the small toe 

3 


2 

4 

The length of the small toe. 

2 

4 

2 

a • 

The width of the great toe ..... 

2 


1 

4 

The width of the toe next to it 

1 

• • 

1 

1 

The width of the middle toe ..... 

•• 


1 

•• 

The width of the toe next to it 

•• 

7 

•• 


The width of the small toe. 

According to the Amsumadbheddgama, the width of 

•• 

6 

• • 

6 

the nail of each toe is to he equal to two-thirds of 
their width and the length of the nails three- 
fourths of their respective widths; the shape of 
the nails of the toe is oval (yrittdyata ); but the 
Karandgama states that the width of the nails of 
the toes should be only one half the width of the 
latter. 





(f) The arms. 




• 

The length of the upper arm (from the hikkd-sutra 

26 


26 

, , 

to the elbow). 





The length of the elbow ..... 

22 


•• 

•• 

The length of the forearm ..... 

18 


20 

•* 

The length of the palm of the hand from the wrist 

7 


6 

4 

to the roots of the fingers. 





The width at the top of the upper arm . 

•• 


a 

\r 

• • 

The same at the middle (along the stana-sutra) 

6 


6 

4 

The same at the end ...... 

7 


7 

• • 

The length of the middle finger .... 

6 


6 

4 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Amsum adbheda. 

Karagagama. 


Arigula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 

The length of the index finger .... 

5 

► • 

4 

5 

The length of the ring finger . 

5 

•. 

4 

6 

The length of the little finger and that of the thumb 

4 

• • 

4 

• • 

The width of the thumb . 

1 

i 

1 

2 

The width of the index finger. 

. • 

7 

* 1 


The width of the middle finger .... 

.. 

6 

• * 

6 

The width of the ring finger ..... 

• • 

7 


n 

The width of the little finger ..... 

t • 

6 

. . 

6 

The width of each finger at its tip should be less 
than the width at the base by one-eighth. 

The width of the nail of each finger should be two- 
thirds of its width at the tip. 

The width of the nail of the thumb 

» « 




The width of the nail of the index finger . 

• • 

.. 

• . 

4£ 

The width of the nail of the middle finger 



• 9 


The width of the nail of the ring finger . 

• • 

.. 

9 % 

44- 

Th8 width of the nail of the little finger . 

• t 

* » 

* • 

3 

The length of the nail of each finger should be equal 
to its width plus two yavas . 

The thumb has only two digits, while the other 
fingers three. 

There should be three lines traced on the palm of 
the hand. 

The thickness of the palm of the hand at its finger 
end should be less than that at the wrist end by 
an eighth part. 

The width of the elbow. 

5 

• # 

5 

P 

2 

The width of the wrist. 

3 


3 

2 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

AmSumadbheda. 

Karanagama. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

XX.— Minor measurements — concld. 

The forearm should taper from its top to the bottom, 
from the elbow to the wrist, like the shoot of the 
bamboo. * 

The whole of the leg should resemble the trunk of 
an elephant and the whole of the hand, the tail 
of a cow. 

(g) Measurements at the hack. 

1 

f 

j 

f 

t 

) 

i 

i 

The width of the glutials. 



7 

... 

The height of the glutials from tho root of the 
thigh. 

... 


3 

• * 

The vertical distance between the nape of the neck 
and the waist. 

• ‘ •' 


26 

• • 

From the waist to the end of the bladder {mutrasaya 
called also basti). 

• t 


13 


The distance between the arm pits at the back 

•• 


21 


The height of the nape of the neck 

# • 


4 

• t 

Its width ... ... . • 

• • 


12 

• • 

The height of the neck, at the back, above the 
hikkd-sutra. 



4 


Its width, its top and bottom .... 



2 

4 

The distance, at the back, between tho two ears 

The rest of the limbs which are not mentioned here 
should be sculptured according to the Uttama- 
dasa-tdla measure. 

J 

] 

11 

4 

11 

1 


Having given a general sketch of the measurements for all Saktis, the 
AmsumadbJieddgama proceeds to give the description of certain special features 
of the image of Garni. 

The figure of Gauri should have two eyes, two arms, a smiling mouth 
and a happy face. The head should be adorned with a kcirctnda-incikvtci, L itiUi- 
makuta or JceSabandha, whichever would tend to make the image beautiful. The 
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makuta is considered to be of the adhama variety if its height is 18, madhyama- 
if it is 21, and uttama if it is 24 angulas. The girth of the mdkuta at its 
lower end should exceed the girth around the scalp of the head by one yava. 
The mdkuta should be tapering from the bottom to the top, and the width of 
the makuta at its top should be less by one-seventh or one-eighth than that 
at its lower end. The top or finial of the karanda-makuta should resemble 
the bud of the lotus ; this sort of makuta may have three, five or seven karandas 
or tiers, and should have four purimas (heart-shaped flat ornamented discs 
on the four sides of the makuta). The karanda-makuta itself should be adorned 
with different kinds of flowers. The other ornaments which are mentioned as 
necessary for adorning the figure of Claim are the flat fillet (lalata-patta) which 
is tied over the forehead; upagnva, Mr as, chhannavira and yajndpavita; pearl 
necklaces round the neck ; makara-hmdalm or circular patra-kundalas in the ears ; 
kataka on the forearm; keyura with purima on the upper arm, and katisutra 
or girdle round the waist. 

The colour of Gaurl may be dark, but she should be sculptured as a very 
pretty woman with lovely breasts; there should be an utpala flower in her 
right hand, and the left arm should be hanging freely by her side. 


Dasa=tala according to the Sukraniti. 


Parts measured. 

1 

Angula. 

Yava. 

The length of the face .. 

13 


The length of the neck .. 

5 


From the hikka-sutm to the stana-sutra ...... 

13 


From the stana-sutra to the ncibhi ....... 

13 


From the ndblii to the medhra . . . . * 

13 


The length of the thighs . .••*.. ... 

26 


The length of the knees ......... 

5 


The length of the foreleg .. 

26 


The height of the foot ......... 

6 


Sikhamani ........... 

1 


Total 

120 

• • 
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Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

The length of the arms ......... 

50 

• • 

The length of the foot .. 

The length of the foot will be greater or less by one angula in the other 
tala mams , according as they are of the higher or the lower order. 

The length of the arms in other tdla-manas will either be greater or less 
by 2 angulas , as the mdnas are of the higher or the lower order. 

The proportions of all the tdla-manas may be determined with reference 
to the nava-tdla, making it the standard tdla-mdna. 

In all the tdla-manas the length of the middle finger should be between 

5 to 6 angulas and no more or less. 

15 

« t 


Adhama=dasa-tala. 

The Adhama-daGa-tdla measurement (Fig. (a) Plate X) is prescribed for making 
images of the Rishis, the Asvinidevatas, Surya, Indra, Sasta, Chandra, Chandesvara, 
Kshetrapalaka and others. In this system of measurement, the total height 
of the image is divided into 116 parts, each one of which is taken to be an 
angula; the angula is, as in other instances, divided into 8 yarns. 



According to the 

Details of measurements. 

Karartagama. 

AmSumadbheda. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

I. —Major measurements. 

i 




The height of the ushnlsha . 

i 

• • 

i 


The distance from the ushnlsha to end of the 
front hair (Jcesdntam). 

3 

•• 

3 

• • 

From the end of the front hair to the end of the 
chin. 

12 

4 

12 

4 

The height of the neck. 

4 

• • 

4 

• t 

The distance from the hikkdsutra to the middle 
of the chest {stanasutra). 

12 

4 

12 

4 

From the stanasutra to the navel ( ndbhi ) 

12 

4 

12 

4 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Karanagama. 

Am6umadbheda. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

I.—Major measurements— contd. 





Between tie nabhi and the root of the penis (medhra- 
mulct). 

12 

4 

12 

4 

Prom the medkramula to end of the thigh 

25 

• ♦ 

25 

• • 

The length of the knee-cap ..... 

4 

• • 

4 

• • 

The length of the foreleg • 

25 

• • 

25 

• ♦ 

The height of the foot from the ground . 

4 

• • 

4 

• # 

Total 

116 

• • 

116 

• # 

II.—Minor measurements. 





(a) The face. 





i. TJshnlsha and the hair. 





From the crown of the head to the end of the back 
hair. 

12 

4 

12 

4 

From the same to the end of the front hair 

5 

• * 

5 

* . 

From the same to the end of the side hair 

8 

# • 

8 


ii. The eye and the brow. 





The distance between the end of the front hair and 
the chin should be divided into three equal parts ; 
of this, the topmost part is the distance from the 
end of the hair to the ahshisutra; the middle one is 
equal to the length of the nose and the lowermost 
one represents the distance between the nasdputa 
sutra and the end of the chin. 





The distance of the middle of the brow from the 
end of the front hair. 

2 

1 

2 

J 

The length of the brow. 

5 

•. 

5 


The width of the brow at its middle 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

The brow should be tapering at both its ends and 
ahould resemble the thin crescent of the moon. 
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m( §L 



According to the 

Details of measurements. 

Karaeagama. 

Am^umadbheda. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 





The distance between the two eyes 

2 

i 

2 

i 

The length of the eye ...... 

2 

i 

2 

i 

The width of the eye ...... 

... 

6 

* * 

6 

The width of the upper eyelid .... 

• • 

i 

• * 

i 

The width of the lower lid .... 

• • 

i 

• • 

i 

That of the karamra (?) 

• • 

1 

. • 

L 

The diameter of the eye-ball should be a third of 
the length of the eye. 





The diameter of the jyotirmandala of the eye (or 
the pupil). 

• • 

1 


1 

The width of the point in the eye-ball which is called 
the drishfi . 

• * 

JL 

8 


h 

The netra-sutra should pass along the length of the 
lower eye-lid. 





iii. The nose. 





The width of the nose at its upper end . 

• « 

3 

• • 

a 

The same at the lower end ..... 

1 

• • 

1 

♦ • 

The width of the nasaputa or the wing of the 
nose. 

• * 

4 

t • 

• • 

The height of the nasaputa ..... 

• • 

4 


• • 

The thickness of the septum between the nostrils 
(vamsa). 

• • 

4 

. • 

• % 

The thickness of the wing of the nose 

• • 

i 

•. 


iv. TheGoji. 





The length of the gojl ...... 

•• 

3 

.. 

« ft* 

The width of the gojl . . . . . 

• 9 

H 


•• 


v 2 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Karanagama. 

Amsumadbheda. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—’Minor measurements— conld. 

v. The lips. 

The length of the upper lip. 

4 

• • 

9 9 

« . 

Its width. 


3 

• • 

.. 

It should have three bends. 





The length of the lower lip. 

2 

• • 

2 

• • 

Its width. 

1(?) 


1(?) 

• -*4 

vi. The chin. 





The width of the depression below the lower lip 
and above the chin is called the chibulca; its 
length. 

• • 

2 

9 9 

2 




Its width . 


2 

9 9 

2 

Its depth.. 

. . 

* 

• 9 

$ 

vii. The ear. 





The top of the ear should be on a level with the 





bhrusutra. 

1 




The distance between the outer end of the eye and 
the root of the ear. 

The length and width of the ear ... 

6 

2(?) 

6 

• 9 

• 9 

9 « 

9 9 

The depth of the external ear .... 

• 9 

4 

9 9 

9 9 

The width of the Jcarna-pippali .... 

• • 

4 

9 9 

9 9 

The length of the hanging lobe (ndla) 

2 


The ear 

should be 

The width of the front ndla . 

• 9 

4 

sculptured as de¬ 
scribed in the ultama- 

That of the back ndla . 

• • 

7 

dafa-tdla 

ment. 

measure- 

The thickness of each of the ndlas shall be half of 
its width. 





The distance between the two ndjm 

1 

9 • 
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According to the 

Details of measurements. 

Karanagama. 

Am^umadbheda. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 





The width (?) of the Jcarnapa/ti (?) ... 


2 

• • 

« » 

The distance, measured across the face, between the 
two ears. 

35(?) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

The distance, measured behind the head, between the 
two ears. 

12 

• « 

t • 

# • 

(b) The neck . 





The width of the neck at the top .... 

7 

4 

7 

4 

The width of the neck at the bottom 

8 

• • 

8 

* * 

(c) The chest. 



• 


The width of the chest. 

27 

• • 

37(?) 

»• 

The vertical distance between the hikka-sutra and 
the armpits. 

8 

# • 

8 

• • 

The distance between the armpits measured across 
the chest. 

32(?) 

• • 

22 

» • 

The width of the chest at its lower end ( madkya - 
pradesa). 

18 

• • 

18 

• • 

The diameter of the circle round the nipple 

• • 

4 

* * 

4 

The height and diameter of the nipple • 

• • 

2 

• ♦ 

o 

The distance between the two nipples • 

12 

4 

12 

4 

(d) The abdomen and the pubic region . 





The width of the abdomen . 

17 

•• ' 

17 

• • 

The width of the srdnipradesa (about the navel) 

18 

•• 

18 

« . 

The width at the hip ...... 

18 

•• 

18 

. * 

The width of the navel . 

• • 

6 

• • 


Tbe depth of the navel . 


*1 

# • 

i 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Karanagama. 

Am&umadbheda. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 





The length and width of the testes .... 

4 


4 

• • 

The length of the male organ 

5 

.. 

5 

• • 

It should resemble the bud of the nllotpala flower. 

(e) The legs. 





The width of the thigh at its upper end . 

12 

4 

12 

4 

The same at its lower end. 

9 

4 

9 

4 

The width of the knee-cap. 

8 

4 

8 

4 

The width of the calf at its middle .... 

8 ' 


8 

# • 

The width of the foreleg at its lower end 

6 

4 

6 

4 

The width of the shin-bone .... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

The width of the foot at the toe-end 

6 

.. 

6 

• • 

At its middle. 

The length of the foot from the root of the great 

5 

12 

4 

5 

12 

• • 

A 

toe to the heel. 



The length of the great toe . 

4 


4 

• • 

The length of the second toe .... 

4 

1 

3 

m- 

The length of the middle toe ... 

4 

1 

3 

6 

The length of the iourth toe. 

4 

* • 

4 

♦ t 

The length of the little toe ..... 

3 

4 

3 

4 

The width of the little toe ..... 

.. 

7 

• • 

7 

The width of the fourth toe . 

1 

• • 

1 

.. 

The width of the middle toe ..... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The width of the second toe ..... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

The width of the great toe . 

1 

. 5 

- 

1 

5 
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According to the 


Details of measurements. 

Karanagama. 

Aihsumadbheda. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

1 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 

The width of the toes at both the ends is to be the 
same. 

The length and width of the nails of the toe should 
be equal to two-thirds of the width of each toe. 





The thickness of the foot at the root of the great toe. 

2 

• * 

2 

« • 

The thickness of the same at the root of the smallest 

1 

) 

i 

1 

1 

toe. 





The height of the foot from the joint of the bone 

4 

• « 

4 

• • 

of the foreleg with those of the foot. 





The height of the heel .. 

4 

t • 

4 

• • 

(f) The arms. 





The length of the upper arm (bdhu) 

25 

• • 

25 

• • 

The length of the forearm (prakdshtha) . 

19 

•• 

19 


The length of the hand from the lower end of the 

12 

4 

12 

4 

forearm to the tip of the middle finger. 





The length of the palm of the hand {minus those of 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

the fingers). 





The length of the middle finger .... 

6 

2 

6 

2 

The length of the thumb ..... 

2 

2(?) 

2 

2(7) 

The length of the ring-finger. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

The lengths of the index finger and the little finger . 

4 

•• 

4 

•• 

The width of the thumb ..... 

1 

2. 

1 

2 

The width of the index finger .... 


7 

•• 

1 

The width of the middle finger .... 

1 

•• 

1 

• * 

The width of the ring-finger ..... 


6 


6 

The width of the little finger ..... 

• • 

5 

• • 

5 
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According to the 


Details of measurements 

Kara^agama. 

AxhSumadbheda, 

* 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II. —Minor measurements — concld. 

The width of the nail of each finger should be two** 


• • 

The widti 

1 

b of tho nail 

thirds of the width at its tip and the length of 
each nail should be one yava in excess of its width. 

The thumb should have two digits, while the other 
fingers three digits. 

There should be three lines running across the palm 
of the hand. 

The thickness of the palm of the hand at its wrist 

2 

« • 

of each f 
be four- 
width al 
the len« 
nail sh< 
fourth j 
than the 
ing widtl 

inger should 
fifths of the 
; its tip and 
?th of tho 
suld be a 
>art greater 
correspond - 

l. 

end. 

Its thickness at the root of the fingers should be a 
eighth part less than that at the wrist end. 

The width of the palm should be equal to its length. 

The width of the wrist. 

3 

2 

8 

2 

The width of the forearm at its upper end 

5 

4 

5 

4 

The width of the upperarm at its lower end 

6 

4 

6 

4 

The width of the same at its middle 

7 

• » 

7 

• • 

The width of the upperarm at its upper end 

8 

t • 

8 

« • 

(g) The measurements at the back . 

The width of the back parallel to the stana-sutra 


• • 

25 

• * 

The width and tho length of the nape of the neck 

4 


• • 

• 9 

(kakud). 

The distance between the hikka-sutra and the lower 

4 

• • 

t * 


extremity of the shoulder blade. 

The distance at the back between the armpits 

24 

• • 

24 

•• 


All other measurements omitted here should be supplied from those given 

under the Uttama-dasa-tala measurement. 
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Measurement of images according to the Brihat-Samhita. 

The height with its pedestal of the image that is to be set up in a temple, according 
to the Brihat-samhita, is seven-eighths of that of the gate of the central shrine. That 
of the pedestal alone is one-third of the total given above, and the remaining two-thirds 
is that of the image. The height of the image is divided into 108 equal parts, each of 
which is said to be an angula ; the measurements of the various limbs of the image are 
given below in terms of this angula. 


Name of the part measured. 

Dimension. 

Remarks 


Ahg. 


The length and breadth of the face, each 

12 

But Nagnajit gives them as 14 
and 12 angulas respectively. 
This is the measurement as¬ 
sumed in the Dravicla country,. 

The length of the nose and the ear, the height of the 



forehead, the chin and the neck should each be 

4 


The distance between the tip of the chin from the 

2 


neck. 



The breadth of the chin. 

2 

The place where the face and 
the neck join is, according to 
the commentator, the ham^ 
(chin). 

The length of the forehead (horizontally) 

8 


Behind the forehead and at a distance of two 
angulas should be what are called the sahkhas, 



(?) whose lower parts should be four angulas 



in length. 



The width of the ears ..... 

2 


The top end of the ear should be on a level with 
the bhru-sutra. 



The distance between the ear and the end of the 



brow. 

; / 


The distance between the outside end of the eye 



and the ear is. 


According to Vasishtka. 

The width of the upper lip ... 

i 

# 

The width of the lower lip ... 

1 


The width of the gochha (gojl) .... 

i 


The length of the month ..... 

4 


The width of the mouth when it is closed (?) . 




ci 
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Name ot the part measured. 

Dimension. 

Remarks 


Ang. 


The width of the mouth when it is open (?) . 

3 


The length (and breadth ?) of the wings of the nose 

2 


Tile height of the nos? ..... 

2 


The distance between the eyes .... 

4 


The length of the eyes and their lids 

2 


The diameter of the black-ball of the eye should be 
one-third of the length of the eye and that of the 
pupil, one-fifth of the black-ball. 



The width of the eye. 

1 


Distance between the extreme ends of the brows . 

10 


The width of the brows ..... 

i 


The distance between the inner ends of the brows 

2 


Length of the brows . 

4 


The border line of the hail ( kesarekhd) of the head 
above the forehead should be of the same length 
as the combined lengths of the brows. 



The width (?) of this kesarekha is said to be . , 

i 

. 

It is stated that at the end of the eyes there should 
be what is called the kammraka (?) whose length 
is said to be 

• • • • * 

1 


The girth of the head .... 

32 


The width of the head 

But in a picture only 12 a sgulas will be visible!, 
the remaining 20 ahgula will not be visible. 

14 

Nagnajit states that the length 
of the face including the hssa- 
rekhd is 16 an galas. 

The width of the neck 

10 (?) 


The girth of the neck . 

21 


The distance between the neck (hikkasutra) and the 
chest (stana-sutra). 

12 


The distance between the chest (stana-sutra) and the 
navel ( nSbhirsiitra ). 

12 


The distance between the navel ( nobhi-sutra) and the 
penis linedhra-mu!a). 

12 
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Name of the part mecasured. 


The length of the thighs . 

The length of the foreleg . 

The length of the knee-cap .... 

The height of the foot ..... 

The length of the foot ..... 

The breadth of the foot. 

The length of the great-toe ..... 

The girth of the great-toe. 

The length of the second toe .... 

The length of each remaining toe should be one- 
eighth less than that of the preceding one. 

t 

The height of the great-toe ..... 

The length of the nail of the great-toe . 

That of the nails of the other toes ; 

or, they may he in the descending order of lengths. 

The width of the foreleg at the top 

The girth of the same at the same place 

The width of the foreleg in the middle 

The girth of the same at the same place 

The width of the knee . . 

The girth of the legs at the knee . 

The width of the thigh at the middle 

The girth of the same at the middle 
The width of the pelvis . 

Its girth. 

The diameter of the navel 
Its depth • 


Dimension. 

Remarks. 

Ahg. 


24 


24 


4 


4 



12 

6 

3 

5 

3 

n 

i I 

i ! 

5 

14 

7 

21 

8 

24 

14 

(?7) 

28 (?) 

18 

44 

(’54) 

1 

1 


o 2 


* 
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Name of the part- measured. 

Dimension. 

Remarks. 


Ang. 


The part of the abdomen about the navel is called 
the madhya (dem) and the girth at the madhya. 

42 


The distance between the nipples 

16 


The distance between the nipple {stand) and the 
armpit (measured vertically ?). 

6 


The distance between the neck and the end of the 
shoulder. 

8 


The length of the upper arm .... 

(The same is the length of the forearms of the para - 
hastas or the additional arms.) 

12 (?) 


The width of the upper arm .... 

6 


The width of the upper arm of the parahastas 

4 


The girth of the upper arm at its root . 

16 


The girth of the arm at the wrist . 

12 


The length of the palm of the hand 

7 


Its width. 

6 


The length of the index finger should be less than 
the middle finger by one-half of the digit of the 
latter. 



The length of the ring-finger is also the same as 
that of the index finger. 

The length of the little finger should be less than 
that of the ring-finger by one digit. 

•• 

Images should be sculptured 
with the peculiarities of form, 
ornaments, garments, etc., as 
to suit the nature of the 
country in which it is made. 

The thumb has only two digits, while , the other 
fingers three. 



The length of nails should be one-half the length of 
the digits of the respective fingers. 


An image shaped according to 
the description and dimensions 
given here will give prosperity 
to the country. 


* 
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Uttama=Nava=taIa measure. 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Vertical measurements . 



Ushmsha ........... 

1 

• • 

The distance between the uslinisha to the root of the hair (kesanta) 

3 

.. 

The distance between the root of the hair to the akshi-sutra . 

4 

• • 

The distance between the akshi-sutra to the end of the nose ( ndsa - 
putanta). 

4 

• • 

The distance between the nasa-pufanta to the end of the chin (hanvanta) 

4 

• • 

The height of the neck . 

4 

• * 

From the lower end of the neck to the middle of the chest (up to the 
stand-sutra). 

12 


From the chest (stana-sutra) to the navel ...... 

12 

• • 

From the navel to the root of the penis (medhrdnta) .... 

12 

• • 

The length of the thighs ....... 

24 

• • 

The length of the knee. . . 

4 

• # 

-The length of the foreleg ... . 

24 

• • 

t 

The- fieight of tHe foot V . 

4 


„ . -, Total 

112 

•• 

* •" . t % • 

Measurements of the head and the face . 

- 


The distance between the root of the hair on the centre of the forehead 
' - to the place at the back where the skull ends (measured from front 
to b§ck). 

18 

• • 

The distance.'between the two ears, both in front and at the back, 

# # • »• ' 

' measured round the skull. 

✓ 

36 

• 4 

The width (measured vertically) of the forehead between the kesanta and 
the Jower en<J of the brow. 

3 

• • 

4 

Tbc width fr<5m the centre (or the cusp) of the brow to the kesanta 

2 

4 

The width of the brow at its middle should be . . 

It^should taper from the middle to the end and resemble a 
- stringed bow. 


4 
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TALAMANA OR ICONOMETRY. 


Parts measured. 



Measurements of the head and the face —contd. 

Tlie length of the hair of the brow at its middle. 

That of the hair at the inner end of the brow . 

That of the hair at the outer end of the brow . . , . , 

When man is in deep deliberation over anything, in anger or in astonish¬ 
ment, his brows will contract in length ; whereas when he is in 
disgust or looks at a thing scrutinisingly, the inner end of the brow 
will curl up a little. 

The line of the root of the hair above the forehead should form an arc 
resembling in curvature the shape of the moon on the second day 
(dvitlyd) of the bright fortnight. 

The places where the line of the roots of the hair (kesdnta-rekJid) ends are 
known by the name utkshepa. 

The outer ends of the brows should be at a level with the utJcshepas. 

Measurements of the forehead. 

The end of the region known as the utkshepa {utkshepa-pradesa) should be 
straight for two ahgulas from the sthapanl-sutra. (What is meant 
by the sthapani-sutra and other terms occurring below is not quite 
clear. A tentative meaning is given in the accompanying diagram 
for the words utkshepa sthapani-sutra, the sahkha and the kurchcha- 
rekhd , cf. Plate XI Pig. (a), and glossary.) 

Prom the end of the utkshepa and measured across it should be the kur - 
chcha-rekhd , two ahgulas in length, 

The breadth of the same ........ 

The space between the kurchcha-rekhd and the outer end of the brows is 
technically known as the sahkha and is two ahgulas in width 

The distance between the anti-tragus (pippall) to the kurchcha-rekhd 

The shape of the forehead has thus been described by Sdmardja. (Note 
the name of this ancient authority on sculpture.) 

Measurements of the nose. 

The length of the nose from the middle of the space between the brows 
to its tip. 

The place where the nose begins should be slightly depressed from the 
level of the forehead. 

The width of the nose at the beginning. 

The width of the nose at its middle 


Yava. 


3 

2 

l 
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* 

Part s measured. \ * 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Measurements of the nose — contd. 



The width of the nose at its end . . 

. 2 

.. 

The width of the wings of the nose ' . v 

.. 

4 

Tlie width of the nostrils under ordinary' circumstances should be 
just so much as to admit the small finger. But during fatigue, 
heavy breathing, laughter, .anger, passion, etc., the nostrils would 
become .wider. ' • 



The shape of the nose is like the flower of sesamum plant. 



Measurements of the eye . 



When the dye is open the eye ball should be projecting half an an gala in 
front of the eyelids. 

•• 

4 

When,the eyes' are closed, the width of the upper eyelid 

1 

• • 

The length of the eyelids when the eye is open ..... 


4 

The length of the eyes. 

2 

• • 

Their width. 


1 

The length of the whites of the eye on either side of the black-ball (each). 


8 

The diameter of the black-ball of the eye . 

• * 

5 

The diameter of the pupil (< drisliti ) 

* The eye should terminate in small lumps of red flesh and must taper 
towards both its ends. 

1 ♦ 

1 

The black-ball of the eye should be slightly raised above the general level 
of the eye. 



Measurements of the ear . 



The cheeks should extend as far as the anti-tragus (Jcarna-pippali). 



The cheeks should be two ahgiilas in height . 

2 

• • 

The distance between the anti-tragus and the outer end of the eye 

’ 5 

1 

The length of the ear at the place where it joins the cheek . 

3 

1 

The length of the ear below this place . . 

3 

•• 

The length of the ear above this place. 

1 


The deep line running round the edge of the ear should be oval in shape ; 
its length. 

6 

1 

| 

r * 

1 
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Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava, 

Measurements of the ear — contd. 



The inner contour line of the ear should be also similar to the outer one 
and the distance between them at the beginning .... 

.. 

4 

The inner contour line of the ear should be also similar to the outer one 
and the distance between them in the middle .... 

.. 

2 

The inner contour line of the ear should be also similar to the outer one 
and the distance between them at the end. 

•. 

l 

There should be at the place where the ear meets the cheek the anti¬ 
tragus (karna-pippcdi) which should resemble the fruit of pippall ; 
its length. 

1 


Behind it should be the hole of the ear ; its width .... 

•• 


Behind the pippall a portion of the inner ear resembles the (G-rantha) let¬ 
ter la (@) which is half an ahgula in length and 3 yavas in width. 



The space between the margin of the ear and the hole is called the 
pinchhushl (it is called elsewhere pinchhall ). The place where the 
Za-like member joins the lower part of the pinclihushl is raised into a 
ridge known as the chull. Its length ...... 

• • 

4 

And its width.. 


2 

The width of the ear at its top. 

2 

2 

The width of the ear at its middle. 

2 

*• 

The width of the ear at its bottom ....... 

] 

6 

The lobe of the ear bored and lengthened is here called the karna-pali , 
(elsewhere it is named the ndla). 



Its length. 

4 

•• 

Its width. 


4 

The region outside the ear-hole is known as the utpata. 



The ear lobes of the munis (a class of mendicants) and children whose 
ears are not bored should be in length. 

1 

• •- 

Measurements of the lips . 



Below* the lower end of the nose there should be the region of the mous¬ 
tache known as the smasru-desa ; its width .... 

, , 

4 

In the centre of this smabru-de$a there should be the depression resemb¬ 
ling a water-channel and which is known as the gdji; its length 

• • 

4 

Its width ........... 


3 
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Parts measured. 

I 

Aiigula, | 

Yava. 

Measurements of the lips —contd. 

Below the gojl should be the upper lip ; its length .... 

; 

4 


Its width at its centre 


5 

and it should be gradually tapering at both the ends. 



Bounding the edge of the upper lip along its whole length there should 
be a slightly elevated line. 

The length of the lower lip ....... , 

4 

• • 

The places where the two lips meet are called the srikva and these should 
be directly below the pupils of the eyes. 

During laughter, fear and weeping the srikvas will recede one cingula 
beyond their normal position and will contract by one ahgula in the 
acts of sucking, kissing, etc. 

Descriptions and measurements of the teeth . 

In ordinary smiling six teeth above and six teeth below will become 
visible. 

The length of the teeth in the upper jaw. 

# • 

5 

The length of the teeth in the lower jaw. 

#-• 

3 

The two middle teeth, the incisors, in the upper jaw are called the 
raja-danta (the king among teeth). 

The two teeth, one on each side of the raja-dantas, that is, the teeth next 
to the raja-dantas are called the madhya (danta). 

The two teeth, one on each side of the madhya , i.e ., the canine teeth, are 
called the paripakshaka. 

The two middle teeth in the lower jaw are called the sandamsa. 

The two teeth, one on each side of these, are called the karttana. 

The two teeth, one on each side of the karttana, are called the khandana. 

The teeth should be close to each other, shining and beautiful. 

The lotver jaw. 


. 

1 

The lower jaw is attached at the place where the ears are joined to the 
cheeks. It is called the chalasthi or the moveable bone. This bone 
should gradually taper towards the chin. 

The fleshy, dimpled part of the chin immediately below the lower lip is 
called the chibuka . The chin itself seems to be called the hanu . 
If there is to be a beard, it should be one ahgula in length (?). 
A sixteen years old youth will have a beard one yava in length, 

i 




H 
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Parts measured 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Measurements of the neck . 



The length of the neck. . . 

4 

• # 

Its width 

8 

• • 

Its girth. ...... 

24 

.. 

Measurements of the chest . 



The distance between the hihka-sulra and the chest ( hridaya ), that is, 
the line joining the nipples (stana-chuchuka). 

12 


The length of the clavicles (collar bones) ...... 

8 

A » 

The collar bones should be projecting a little over the hilckd-sutra. 



The distance between the centre of the two nipples .... 

12 

• 9 

The diameter of the black circle round the nipples .... 

2 

• • 

The height of the nipples of the males . . . . . ' 

t * 

1 

The height of the nipples of the females ...... 

• # 

2 

The circumference of the breasts of females ..... 

18 

• • 

The interspace between the breasts of women and the armpit is called 
the brahati and the space between the breasts is known by the 
name of vanlha ; its width is given as ..... 

2 

# * 

The distance between the base of the breast and the armpit, that is, of 
the brahati , is said to be . . . . . . 

6 

« • 

(The measure given perhaps indicates the double the actual distance, 
being the total of the two brahatis ; for, it is too much for one 
brahati.) 



The distance between the armpits measured in front .... 

12 (?) 

• t 

The distance between the armpits measured at the back 

12 

• • 

The girth of the arm (?) at the armpit ...... 

24 

• • 

The distance between the vardha-desa to the navel .... 

12 

• • 

The girth of the chest at the vdrdha-desx ...... 

51 


Measurements of the abdomen and below . 



The navel should be circular in shape and be of one ahgula in diameter. 



The girth of the abdomen at the madhya-blidga (the place where the 
thorax meets the abdomen). 

42 
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Parts measured. 

Arigula. 


Measurements of the abdomen and below —contd. 



The width of the madhya-bhaga . 

14 


The madhya-bhaga in women should be slender ; the girth of the madhya- 
bhaga in women ......... 

34 


The width of the abdomen measured along the ndbhi .... 

16 


The girth of the same ......... 

48 


The region of the abdomen on a line with the navel is called the froni- 
defa. 



The region of the abdomen below the sroni-des'a and immediately 
above the intestines (? pakvdsaya) is known as the kati-pradesa ; 
the width at the kati-pradesa ....... 

18 


And the girth at the same place ....... 

54 


The broad-girdle ( mekhald , etc.) and other ornaments are to be worn on 
this part of this body. 



The kati-pradesa in women is always broader and this extra width is laid 
down as. 

4 


The region of the abdomen above the bladder is called the vasti. Its 
width. 

20 (?) 


The girth of the body about the vasti ...... 

57 (?) 


In the figure of man the chest and abdomen put together resemble the 
face of a cow. (See illustrations in Mr. Abanindranath Tagore's 
article in the Modern Review for March 1914.) 



The distance between the vasti and the lihga-sutra (called elsewhere the 
medhra-mula). 

4 


Measurements of the generative organs. 



The length of the penis. 

5 


The length of the testicles ........ 

4 


The width of the penis ......... 

2 


The width of the testicles. 

4 


The width between the lines formed by the junction of the thighs with 
the abdomen, measured at their top ...... 

8 


The width between the lines formed by the junction of the thighs with 
the abdomen, measured at the bottom ..... 

6 


T he length of the nut of the penis. 

1<?> 
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Parts measured. 


Measurements of the legs. 

The girth of the thigh at its middle. 

The thigh should gradually taper downwards, and be smooth and hair¬ 
less, without any folds in its surface, resembling a plantain tree. 

The length of the knee. 

The girth of the leg at the knee. 

The knee should be slightly raised and it should make a distinct 
depression on both sides of its base. 

The girth of the foreleg at its lower end. 

The calf is known as the Indra-vasti ; its girth. 

Measurements of the feet. 

The width of the heels . .. 

The distance of the bony head of the foreleg (which projects outwards 
above the heel) from the heeL 

It is also 4 ahgulas above the ground-level. 

The width of this bony projection. 

The back of the foot (at the heels) should resemble the back side of the 
elephant. 

The sole of the foot should be curved inside like a spring, but should be 
level at its outer side; the sole of the foot is somewhat raised at the 
junction of the toes with the foot. 

The width of the foot in front 

The width of the heels in their broadest part . 

The height of the foot at its centre. 

The height of the foot a little behind the place where the great-toe joins 

The height of the foot at the great-toe .... 

The length of the great-toe. 

The girth of the great-toe. 

The great-toe should have only two digits ; the length of its nail should 
be one-half that of its first digit. 
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Parts measured. 

Arigula. 

i 

Yava. 

Measurements oj the feel —contd. 

The length of the second toe .. 

3 

2 

Its girtli .. 

3 

* • 

The length of the middle toe. 

2 

6 

Its girth . .. 

2 

5 

The length of the fourth toe .. 

2 

4 

Its girth v . 

2 

2 

The length of the’little toe. 

2 

1 

% r 

Its girth. 

1 

d 

2 

All these toes should have three digits. Their height at the tips . 

• # 

4 

The nails of each of these toes should be equal to one-half of that 
of the first digit of each. 

These nails should be rosy in colour. 

Measurements of the arms . 

The arms should be hanging from where the collar bones are attached. 

The shoulder blades are called the amsa-phalaka ; their length (?) . 

6 


Between these shoulder blades should be the spinal column resembling 
the stalk of the plantain flower ; its width ..... 

2 

*-• 

The upper arm is called the bdhu or bahu-parva . Its length up to the 

17 

• • 

elbow. 

The length of the forearm. 


• • 

The girth of the upper arm. 

16 


The girth of the forearm. 

14 


The girtli of the wrist. 

12 

t 


The width of the arm at the elbow ...... 

5 


The width of the upper arm, forearm, and wrist, should be one-third of 
their respective girths. 

The length of the palm of the hand (from the root of the middle finger to 
the end of the wrist). 

7 

• * 

The length of the middle finger. 

5 

* T> 
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Parts measured. 

Arigula, 

Yava, 

Measurements of the arms —contd. 

The length of the index finger or forefinger .... 

4 


The length of the ring finger . . 

4 

.. 

The length of the little finger ....... 

3 

4 

The length of the thumb ........ 

4 

• >» 

The line in the palm of the hand, which rises from below the root of the 
little finger, and is called the Ayurekha , should terminate be¬ 
tween the index finger and the middle finger and should be curved 
in shape. Its distance from the roots of the ring finger and the 
middle finger is 2 angulas and 1J angulas respectively. (Fig. ( d ), 
Plate XI.) 



The length of this line. 

5 

• ’ 

The nail is divided into the living portion and the dead portion. The 
former constitutes the major portion of it and is attached to the 
flesh while the latter forms but a small portion which is not 
attached to the flesh but is free. 



The length of the latter should be ... 

■. 

3 (?) 

The colour of the living portion of the nail is rosy red, whereas that of the 
dead portion bluish white. 




^S t / 

Nava=tala measure according to the Sukraniti (Fig. ( b) Plate X). 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Vertical measurements . 



In the case of the image made according to the nava-tdla measure, the 
face must be one tala in length. 

12 

• • 

The width of the forehead. 

4 


The length of the nose. 

4 

• # 

The distance between the tip of the nose to the end of the chin 

4 

t • 

The length of the necx . 

4 

%• • 

From the Jiikka-sutra to the stana-sutra (or the length of the chest) 

12 

.. 

From the stan::-sutra to the nahlii . 

12 

... 
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Parts measured. 

Arigula. 

Yava. 

Vertical measurements — contd. 



From the ndbhi to the medhra-mula 

| 12 

•• 

The length of the thighs 

24 

•• 

The length of the knees . . • • • 

4 

•• 

The length of the forelegs. 

24 

•• 

The height of the foot 

4 

• • 

Total 

(From these measurements, those of the dasci, ash/a and sapta talas must 

108 

I 

I 

be deduced.) 

Measurements of the arms and hands. 



The length of the arms from the shoulder to the tip of the middle finger 

48 

•• 

The length of the upper arm from the upper part of the shoulder . 

20 


The length of the upper arm from the armpit . 

13 

•• 

The length of the forearm up to the tip of the middle finger . 

28 

« • 

The length of the palm of the hand . 

7 

o » 

The length of the middle finger . 

1 

5 

1 


1 

The tip of the thumb should reach the root of the index finger ; the 

3 

4 

length of the thumb. 



It should have only two digits, whereas all the other fingers should have 

* 


three. 



The ring-finger should be half an ahgula less in length than the middle 

4 

4 

finger. 



The index finger should be one ahgula less in length than the middle 
finger. 

4 

1 

» • 

The length of the small finger is less by one ahgula than the ring finger . 

3 

1 

4 
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TALAMANA OR ICONOMETRY. 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Measurements of the foot . 



The length of the foot . . 

14 

! 

The length of the great-toe . 

2 or 2£ 

• • 

The length of the second toe . . . ’ . 

2 or 2| 


The length of the other toes (roughly). 

1 

4 

The veins of the legs and feet should not be prominently visible, nor 
should the ankle bone project very much. 

Measurements of the face . 



The length of the forehead (measured horizontally) .... 

8 

♦ ♦ 

The combined length of the two brows (4+4) . 

8 

0 • 

The width of the brows 


4 

They should be bent like a stringed bow. 



The length of the eye . 

3 

• # 

Its width . 

2 

0 9 

The diameter of the black-ball (£ of the width of the eye) . 

1 

0 0 

The distance between the inner ends of the brows .... 

2 

• 0 

The width of the nose-tip . 

1 

0 • 

The width of each nostril . . , 

7 

0 0 

The thickness of the bridge or the septum of the nose .... 


4 

Its length measured horizontally at right angles to the plane of the face 

1 

4 

The nose may be aquiline (like the beak of a parrot) or like the sesamum 
flower. Ihe wings of the nose should resemble the pods of beans. 

The top of the ears should be on a level with the brows. 



The length of the ear . 

4 

• • 

The length of the kama-pah (the lobe of the ear bored and 

3 


lengthened). 



The width of each pali 

• • 

4 

Horizontal Measurements, 

The distance between the middle of the neck to the shoulder . 

8 
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NAVA-TALA ACCORDING TO THE SUKRANITI. 
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Parts measured. 


Horizontal measurements —contd. 

The distance between the outer surfaces of the upper arms (or the total 
width of the chest including the shoulder) .... 

The distance between the nipples ....... 

The distance between the ears (measured along the contour of the face) 

The distance between the ears and the chin. 

The distance between the ear and the nose ..... 

The distance between the ear and the eye. 

The length of the mouth ........ 

The width of the lips ......... 

The width of the mastaka (head near the scalp) .... 

The length of the mastaka (measured between the forehead and the 
back of the skull ?) 



24 

12 

16 

8 

8 

4 

4 

10 

12 


Yava. 


Measurements of the girths. 

The girth of the mastaka .. 

The girth of the neck at its lower end. 

The girth of the chest at its middle. 

The girth of the chest at the place where it meets the abdomen . 

The thickness of the chest (from the breast to the back) 

The girth at the Icati-pradesa ........ 

The height of the glutials ........ 

Their diameter .......... 

The diameter of the glutials of women should be one ahgula more than 
that of the males. 

The girth of the upper arm at its lower end ..... 
The girth of the upper arm at its upper end ..... 
The girth of the forearm at its upper end ...... 

The girth of the forearm at its lower end. 

The width of the palm of the hand and the sole of the foot, each . 


32 

2? 

54 

47 

12 

44 

4 
6 

1G 

18 

14 

10 

5 


x 
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TALAMANA OR ICONOMETRY. 


Parts measured. 

AngttJa. 

Yava. 

Measurements of the girths — contd. 



The girth of the thigh at its upper end ...... 

32 


The girth of the thigh at its lower end .. 

19 

i 

.. 

The girth of the knee at its lower end. 

12 

i 

The girth of the knee at its upper end . . . 

16 

• • 

The girth of the middle finger at its root . 

4 

• « 

The girth of the index finger and the ring finger at the same place 

3 

4 

The girth of the little finger . . . . . . 

3 


The girth t>f the fingers at their extremities should be \ less than that at 
their roots. 



The girth of the thumb . * . . . 

4 


The girth of the great-toe.. 

5 


The girth of the other toes ........ 

3 


The diameter of the dark circb round the nipple .... 

1 

4 

The diameter of the navel ........ 

1 


The glance of the image should not be directed upwards or downwards, 
but must be looking straight forward, and the expression must not 
be suggestive of anger, etc., but be calm and peaceful. 




Of the various measurements of the Adhama-nava-tala measure downwards to the 
Chalustdla measure, only the vertical measurements are given in the Silparatna; the 
other and more minute measurements are not given in detail as in the other previous 
instances. This authority requires the artist to abide by the general measurements 
given under each of the tala-mana, and to supplement those not given from his own 
experience and knowledge. The list of beings for making whose images each of these 
tdla-mdnas is intended, has already been given and need not be repeated under the 
■description of each of them. 
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Adhama“Nava=tala. 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

The height of the mhntsha ...; 

i 

.. 

The distance between the usknisha and the roots of the hair (kesdnta) 

2 

4 

The distance between the root of the hair (Manta) and the akski-sutra . 

3 

0 

The distance between the akski-sutra and the end of the nose (nasci- 
putdnta). 

3 

6 

The distance between the end of the nose and the end of the chin (han- 
vanta ). 

3 

6 

The height of the neck 

3 

4 

From the lower end of the neck to the chest (hiklcd-sutra to the stana- 
sutra). 

11 

o 

From the chest {stana-sutra) to the navel ( ndbJii ) .... 

. . 

.. 

From the navel to the root of the penis [medhra-mula) 

11 

.> 

The length of the thighs . 

22 

4 

Tlie length of the knee . 

3 

4 

The length of the foreleg. 

22 

4 

The height of the foot. 

3 

4 

Total 

104 


The length of the upper arms. 

22 

4 

The length of the forearm. 

16 

.. 

The length of the palm of the hand. 

5 

• • 

The length of the middle finger . .. 

3 


The rest of the measurements should be judged from, those given 
under the dafa-tdla and the navi-tala measures. 

_ 
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Uttama»Ashta=tala Measure. 


Parts measured. 

! 

Angula. 

Yava, 

The height of the ushnlsha 

1 

. . 

The distance between the ushnlsha and the root of the hair (kesdnta) 

2 

4 

The distance between the root of the hair (kesdnta) and the end of the chin 
(hanvanta). 

10 

0 

This distance is to be divided into three equal parts of which the first 
third is the distance from the root of the hair to the akshi-sutra ; the 
second third, that from the akshi-sutra to the end of the nose (nasti- 
jpufdnta) and the last third, that from the end of the nose to the end - 
of the chin (hanvanta). • • 



'The height of the neck . . . . . • • • ( • 

3 

4 

From the lower end of the neck (hikkd-sutra) to the chest (stana-sutra) , 

10 

6 

From the lower end of the stana-sutra to the navel (ndbhi) . 

10 

G 

From the lower end of the navel to the root of the penis (medhra-mula) . 

10 

6 

The length of the thighs . . ... . . • ' 

21 

4 

The length of the knee 

3 

4 

The length of the foreleg . . . 

21 

4 

The height of the feet 

3 

4 

Total 

100 


The length of the upper arm. 

21 

4 ' 

The length of the forearm .. 

16 

- 

The length of the palm of the hand .. 

6 

• # 

The length of the middle finger. 

5 

# » 

The other measurements which are not given here are identical with 
those given under the Nava-tdla measure. 
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Parts measured. 

Angola. 

Yava. 

The total height of the image should be first divided into eight equal 
parts of which the length of the face should be one part . 

1 

,, 

The height of the neck, of the knee, of the foot and sir as (is it usJinisha to 
kefdnta ?) are each to be one-fourth of the length of the face. Total 

1 

•. 

The distance between (a) the hikhd-sutra and the stana-sutra , (6) the stana- 
sutra and the ndbhi and (c ) the ndbhi and the medhra-mula, should 
each be equal to the length of the face. Total .... 

3 


The remaining parts make up the lengths of the thighs and the foreleg . 

3 


(It is stated that the length of the foreleg is 18 parts (amsas) and that of 
the palm of the hand, 7 amsas: what fraction of the total height is 
this amsa, it is not mentioned. But since the number of the angulas 
contained in the height of an image of the madhyama ashta-tala is, 
according to the Kara nag am a, 96, since the length of either of the 
thighs or the foreleg is found to be uniformly 1^ times the length of 
the face in all the previous instances and since also there are exactly 

3 face-lengths alone that remain, the am$a must be ^th of the total 
height of the figure.) 

The other measurements left out here must be taken proportionately 
as pointed out in the previous tdlamznas. 




Ashta-tala according to the Sukraniti. 


Parts measured. 

Arigula. 

Yava. 

The length of the face 

12(?) 


The length of the neck. 

4 


From the hiJcka-sutra to the stana-sutra .,*••• 

IS? _ 

10 

• 

From the stana-sutra to the nabhi ....... 

10 


From the ndbhi to the medhra 

10 


The length of the thighs.. 

21 


The length of the knees ..•••••• 

4 


The length of the foreleg. 

21 


The height of the foot .•••••••• 

4 


Total 

90 

*• 
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TALAM^NA OR .ICONOMETRY.' 

Uttama-$apta-tala Measure. 


Parts measured. 

* 

• Arigula. 

s > ^ 

Y,ava, 

The height of the ushmsha ........ 

“1 

• 

4 

The distance between the ushmsha and the root of the hair (kesdnta) . 

1 


The distance'between the root of the hair to the akshhsufra . . 

2 

4 

The distance between the aJcshi-sittru to the end. of the nose* (nasa- 

jnitantq). 

* 

3 

‘ ‘ . 4 / 

• *. r 

The distance between the nasa-.pula to the end of the chin ( hanvanta) . 

3 

'i ■ 

% 

>.*. v . . 

The height oVthe* neck . . ' . . . . 

4(?) 


* % ' . 
From the hikkdsutra to the stanh-sutra 

• 7 •. 


' , * ■. * . » 

From the stana-sutra to the nabhi . .. 

• • 9 

4 

From the nabhi to the medhra-mula . . . , . 

• - 0 


. »■ , * * t . . 

The length of the thighs . . . •. . . 

V 20 
* \ * 

. ‘ * 

The length of the knee- . • . . \ . . /• . . » 

' ■ 2 . .• 

* * 

The length of the foreleg . . . . . . . \ 

, 20 ; 


The height of the foot . ... . . ‘ . . ... 

4 

2 


Total 

• 84 

f # 

The length of the foot (from toe to heel) , . 

11(?) 


The length of the upper arm . . , . . . • 

'20 

** 

The length of the forearm .. 

16 


The length of the palm of the hand ...... 

5 


The length of the middle finger ....... 

The remaining measurements must be judged from those given in 
the previous instances. 

i 4 

' 



Sapta=tala Measure according to the Sukramti. 

The images of the lesser females (deities) should be made according to the savta-tdla 
measure. The proportion of the various limbs in children and others will always 
differ very much : in children the neck will be short and the head proportionately 
large. The head does not grow as fast as the other parts of the body. Full 
growth is attained in boys about their 20th year of age, and in girls in the 16th; 
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SAPTA-TALA MEASURE. 


90 



growth is more rapid after the 5th year. The proportions of the members of 
the body of a child are roughly as follows:— 1 

The length of the face ..* P 3,1 ’*'’ 

The length of the remaining portion of the body (from the neck to the foot) 4§ parte. 

divided as follows :— 

From the neck to the medhra parts. 

From the medhra to the foot .••*•••• P al ^ s * 

The length of the arms . . . • • • • * * . 2 01 2 4 parts. 

There is no definite rule for the stoutness of a child. It should be adjusted 

so as to make the child good-looking. 

For making the image of a child the sapta-tdla measure will also suit well. 


Sapta=tala Measure. 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

The length of the face. 

i 

12 

•• 

The length of the neck 

3 

! .« 

From the hikka-s'ltm to the stana-sutra . 

9 


From the stana-sutra to the ndhhi 

9 

i 

From the ndhhi to the medhra .. 

9 

.. 

The length of the thighs 

18 


The length of the knees. 

3 


The length of the foreleg 

18 


The height of the foot 

3 


Total 

- ! 

*• 


■ According to the Sukraniti, gods and goddesses should always be represented 
in their images as youths ; sometimes they may be sculptured as children, but 
never as old persons (since the gods are believed to be susceptible of neither old 
age nor death, jard-mcirana). The king should set up in his kingdom many images 
made in the due proportions given above, and should annually celebrate festivals 
in their honour. Images not made in proper proportions, or those which are 
broken, should never be suffered to remain in pujd. The king should effect repairs 
to temples, and establish services such as dancing, music, etc. He should not 
establish them for gratifying his own pleasure. He should also help the iestivals 
of the gods conducted by his subjects. _________ 

1 These proportions do not work well in practice. See Illustration (iig. (&) 1’late XI). 
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Shat=tala Measure. 


Parts measured, 

t . M + 

Angula. 

Yava. 

. / ' <.•*' 

‘ y. ' Vertical measurements. 


* 



4 

The distance between Ushnisha to the roots of the hair (kesdnla) 

i 

*• 

The distance between kefanta and the chin (hanvanta) . • • 

8 

4 

The height of the neck . -■ . **• . •. * • 

3 ' 

4 

From the Mkka-sulra to. the chest (stana-sutra) . . 

8 

■ 4 

From the stam-sutra to the navel ( ndbhi) . . • ' • 

8 

4 

From the ndbhi to the root of the penis (medhm-mula) ' . . 

8 

4 

The length of the thighs . . .• * • . - . • • • 

17 

• • 

The length of the knee 

1 

4 

The length of the foreleg . . 

17 

•• 

The height of the foot . . . • . • • 

•- • 

K ■* ( . 

1 

4' 

.Total 

76 

X • 

The length of the upper arms .. 

17 


The length of the forearms [vi'svmgula • 


•• 

The length of the palm of* the hand . • 

* ' 5 

• ♦ 

The length of the fiddle finger . . * - ; * • • • 

5 . 


The length of the foot . . * . • . « • 

12 

V 

The remaining measurements which are not given here have tol>e 
worked up by the artist himself from what has already been given 
under the Data and Nava-tdla measures. , • * 
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Pancha=tala Measure. 

This particular set of proportions is of great importance because Ganesa, the 
very common Hindu image, is made according to this talamana; it is also there¬ 
fore given in the agamas in somewhat detailed manner as follows 

Two different sets of major measurements are given, of which the second has 
been utilised to make the drawing on PI. XL 


Details of measuremente. 

1st set. 

2nd set of 

PROPORTIONS. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

I. — Major measurements. 

The distance between the murdha and the mastaka . 

2 


2 


From murdha to the netra-sulra .... 

7 


4 


From the netra-sutra to the iianu (chin) . 

• • 


8 


The height of the neck ..... 

4 


4 


From the hikkci-siitra to the hridaya (chest) . 

7 


10 


From the hridaya to the ndbhi (navel) . 

7 


9 


From the ndbhi to the root of the penis (medhra-mula) 

7 


9 


The length of the thigh ..... 

12 


16 

4 

The length of the knee ..... 

4 


3 


The length of the foreleg ..... 

12 


16 


The height of the foot from the ground . 

4 


3 


Total 

66 

•• 

84 

•• 

II.— Minor measurements. 

(i) The head and the face . 





The width of the mastaka (head) . 

8 

•• 

•• 


The width at the place immediately below the crown 

7 

.. 

,, 

♦ % 

of the head where it is somewhat hollow. 





The width at the middle of the face 

10 

•• 

•• 

• • 

The proboscis should be of such length as to reach 





as far as the ndbhi (navel). 



i 



K 
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Details of measurements. 



1st set of 

PEOFORTIONS 




Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 





The width of the proboscis at the top 

• 

• 

6 

• • 

The width at its lower extremity .... 

In the trunk there should be two holes. 

• 

9 

1 

4 

The face (above the neck) should be that of an elephant. 





The length of the left tusk that is visible at the outside 

• 

• 

4 

• • 

The right tusk should be broken and the stump of this should be 

pro- 

# # 

2 

jecting out a little. 





The lip should be hanging ; the hanging portion should measure . 

• 

2 

•• 

The length and width of taila (?) 

(ii) The ear . 




6 

The length and breadth of the ear .... 

• 

• 

5 

• • 

The ear should be turned down a little on the top; its measure . 

• 

• O 

4 

(iii) The chest and the abdomen. 





The width of the chest across the shoulders « 

• 


32 

# » 

The distance between the armpits . 

• , • 


19 

« 9 

The distance between the two nipples 

• € 


10 

• 9 

The diameter of the nipple . . . . 

/ • 


•• 

2 

The diameter of the circle round the nipple 

• • 


2 

.. 

The width of the chest below the breasts . 

• • 


15 

• • 

The width of the belly. 



22 

# • 

The diameter and the depth of the navel . 

• • 


1 

4 

(iv) The generative organ . 





The length of the penis ...... 



3 

• • 

The maximum width .«•••• 



1 

4 

The length and width of the testes .... 

• • 

+ 

3 

*• 
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Details of measurements. 

1st set of 

PROPORTIONS. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

II.—Minor measurements— contd. 





(v) The leg and the foot 





The width of the thigh. 



12 

• • 

The width of the knee ...... 



9 

•« 

The width of the foreleg at the top . .... 



7 

. . 

The width of the foreleg at the ankle . . 

. . . 


6 

4 

The width of the ankle bone ..... 



3 

4 

The width and the length of the heel 



3 

* .i 

The width of the great-toe, and that of the other 
to be respectively 12£, 8, 6J, 6 and 5 yarns. 

four toes 

is 



The width of the nail of each toe should be three-fourths of that of toe 
and its length equal to one-half its breadth. 



The length of the foot (from the heel to the toe) 

• • 

• 

7 

.4 

The length of the great-toe. 



2 

• . 

The length of the smallest toe. 

. 

• 

1 

4 

The other toes, beginning from the one next to the great-toe, should 
be smaller by one yava than its adjacent larger one. 



(vi) The arm and the hand , 





The length of the upper arm. 



13 

« . 

The length of the forearm. 



9 

• • 

The length of the palm of the hand (without the fingers) 



4 

«.» 

The length of the middle finger .... 



3 


The length of the ring finger and the index finger . 



2 

5 

The length of the thumb and the little finger 



1 

4 

The width of the thumb . . 

. 


1 

4 

The width of the index finger . 



1 

... 

The width of the middle finger. 



1 

1 

The width of the ring finger 

. * 


1 



K 2 
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TALAMANA OR ICONOMETRY. 


Details of measurements. 

1st set of 
PROPORTIONS. 


Angula. 

Yava. 

II.— Minor measurements — concld. 



The width of the little finger ........ 


7 

The width of each nail of the finger should be three-fourths of the width 
of the corresponding finger and the length of the nail should be 
a fourth greater than its width. 



The width of the upper arm at its top ,. 

8 

# • 

The same about the elbow joint. 

6 

• • 

The width of the forearm ........ 

4 

• ♦ 


Besides tlie above elaborate set of measurements for the making of the figure 
of Ganesa, a more rough and ready measurement is given thus: The distance 
between the ushnisha and the end of the face should be one tala; that between 
the end of the face and waist, two talas; the length- of the arms and legs, one 
and a half talas, making, thus, a total of four and a half talas. The figure of 
Ganesa may be sculptured as either standing or sitting, with the face of an 
elephant, with three eyes, and a neck almost invisible in the bulkiness of the head 
and the body. (Fig. (a) PI. XII.) 


Urtama=Chatus-tala Measure. (Fig. ( b ) PI. XII.) 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Vertical measurements . 

The height of the Hras (ushnisha 

i 


The distance between the ushnisha and the roots of the hair ( Jcesdnta) . 

i 


The distance between the keidnta and the aJcshi-sutra 

2 


The distance between the aJcshi-sutra and the end of the nose (yutanta). 

2 


The distance between the pufdnta and the end of the chin (hanuparyanta) 

3 


The height of the neck ......... 

3 


From the MJckd-sutra to the stana-sutra ...... 

9 


From the stana-sutra to the medhra-mula . 

7 


The length of the thighs 

12 
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Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Vertical measurements —contd. 






The length of the knees ...••* 

• 

• 


2 

• • 

The length of the foreleg. 

t 

• 


10 


The height of the foot. 

• 

• 


2 

• • 


Total 


54 

• • 

The length of the foot ...... 




10 

•• 

The length of the upper arm. 




u 


The length of the forearm. 




10 

•• 

The length of the palm of the hand , 




4 

• • 

The length of the middle finger .... 




4 


The length of the ring finger. 




3 

i 

The length of the indepc finger. 




3 

\ 

The length of the little finger . . . 




1 

3 


The length of the thumb. 




3 


Horizontal measurements. 






The width of the forearm at its lower end 




3 

•• 

The width of the forearm at its upper end 




4 


The width of the upper arm at its upper end 




5 


The width of the face. 




8 

4 

The width of the neck ...... 




7 

•• 

The distance between the two armpits 




13 

•• 

The width of the chest ...... 




12 

- 

The width at the madhyapradesa . 




11 

• 

The width at the sroni . 




12 

• • 

The width at the hip ...... 

• 



13 


The width of the thigh at its upper end . . 

. 

0 


8 

- 
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TALAMANA OR ICONOMETRY. 



Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

Horizontal measurements — contd. 



The width of the knee . .. 

6 


The width of the foreleg at its upper end . . 

4 

•• 

The width of the foreleg at the place where there is the bony projection 
at the lower end of the foreleg (nalakd). 

3 

•• 

The width of the foot (at the toe-end) ...... 

6 

•• 

The width of the foot (at the heel-end) ...... 

4 

•• 

The remaining measurements must be supplied by t'.e sculptor from 
his own artistic instinct and experience. 




Madhyama-Chatus=tala Measure. 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava, 

Ushnisha ........... 

i 

t # 

The distance between the ushnisha and the roots of the hair (Jcesanta) . 

i 

• »- 

The length of the face ......... 

8 


The length of the neck . ........ 

2 


The distance between the hikkd-sutra and the chest (stana-sutra ). 

6 


From the stana-sutra to the medlira-mula . 

6 


The length of the thighs. 

10 

— 

The length of the knees.. 

2 


The length of the foreleg ......... 

10 


The height of the feet . . . . . . 

2 

. .. 

Total 

48 

«• 

The remaining measurements must be evolved from his own experience 
by the artist. 




For the measurements ot images made according to the tri-tala, the dvi-tdla % 
and the eka-idla, refer to more ancient authorities, says the tfilparatna. 
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Abhanga, Samabhanga and Atibhanga. 

Images are often made with a few gentle bends in their bodies; the postures 
iii which these bends occur are divided into three classes, namely, abhanga, 
samabhanga and atibhanga. In treating of abhanga and samabhanga in Vol. I of 
the Elements of Hindu Iconography, I have wrongly taken samabhanga to mean a 
posture without bends in the body, or a perfectly erect posture in standing; and 
■abhanga, as a posture with two, three or many bends. Subsequent study has 
convinced me of the incorrectness of my interpretation of these terms. 

In the case of the abhanga posture, the medial line (madhya-sutra) passes 
from the middle of the head, through the tip of the nose, middle of the mouth, 
the neck and the chest, through the navel, touching the left of the penis, the left 
thigh at a distance of six angulas away from its inner-side, and between the two 
heels. In the case of an abhanga image it will be shortened in its proper height 
by three angulas. 

According to the Padma-Samhita the medial line should pass, in the case of 
a samabhanga image, from the sikhdmani (the finial of the crown) through the 
•middle of the puri or ornamented disc on the left side of the hirita, touching the 
left edge of the forehead, the outer end of the left eye, through the makara- 
kupdala in the left ear, the middle of the navel, and between the two forelegs. 
Let us take a concrete instance of a samabhanga image and give more detailed 
measurements of it as given in the Uttara-Kdmikdgama. The Vrisharudhamurti 
aspect of Siva ip required to be sculptured in the samabhanga posture. The 
madhya-sutra (or siva-sidra), according to this authority, should be hung from the 
middle of the forehead. 


Parts measured. 

Arigula. 

Yava. 

The madhya-sutra should pass through the middle of the nose and touch 

the ankle of the right leg in its innci side. 



The distance of the middle of the chest from the madhya-sutra . 

3 


The distance of the navel from the madhya-sutra . 

1 

•• 

The distance of the penis from the madhya-sutra .... 

4 


The distance of the right knee from the madhya-sutra 

. 3 


The distance of the middle of the line joining the two heels from the 
madhya-sutra . 

5 



The front left arm of the Vrisharudhamurti may be held either in the hamsa - 
paksha pose or the pataka pose and rested upon the head of rne bull; the tip 
•of the middle finger of the outstretched left hand should come down to the level 
of the navel. 
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Parts measured. 

Angulo.. 

Yava, 

The distance between this finger-tip to the nabhi-sutra is to be . 

15 


The distance between the wrist of the same arm and the left side of the 
body. 

19 

■ 1 

• * 

l 

The hand held in the katalca pose should be at the same level as the root 
of the penis. 

1 


The distance between the elbow and the middle of the chest 

25 

•• 

The distance between the two heels. 

5 



Again, it is stated that the images of Devis may he sculptured either in the 
dbhanga or the samabhahga postures, and the following measurements are given 
for an image in the dbhanga posture. 

In the case of the ablianga posture, according to the Kamikagama, the right 
leg should be kept firmly on the ground, while the left one should be somewhat 
bent. The bend of the left leg is said to be 3 ahgulas (from the madhya-sutra). 
The madhya-sutra should pass through the middle of the forehead, the inner corner 
of the left eye, touching the left wing of the nose, the left side of the chin, the 
middle of the chest, the right of the navel, the right side of the left thigh, and 
the left side of the right heel. 


Parts measured 

Aiigula. 

Yava. 

The distance between the two great-toes . . .... 

16 

# , 

The distance between the heels. 

5 

2f 

The Kcirandgama on the other hand requires the madhya-sutra to pass 
through the tip of the nose and touch the middle of the heel of 
the right leg which is kept firmly on the ground. 

• * 

• * 

The distance between the middle of the chest and the madhya-sutra, 
measured on the left. 

3 

•• 

The distance between the navel and the madhya-sutra , measured on the 
right. 

1 

• • 

The distance between the middle of the pudendum and the madhya- 
sutra, measured on the right. 

4 

# • 

The distance between the knee and the madhya-sutra, measured on the 
right. 

3 

• • 
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Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava, 

The tip of the fingers of the hand held in the kaiaka pose should reach 
the height of the breast or that of the armpit. 



The distance between the navel and the wrist of the hand held in the 
kaiaka pose. 

13 

4 

The distance between the forearm of this hand and the side of the chest . 

7 

. • 

The distance between the finger ends of the hanging hand and the 
thigh. 

2 


The distance between the wrist of the hand and the thigh . 

4 

.. 

The distance between the forearm of this hand and the side of the j 
chest. 

1 

The hand kept in the kaiaka pose may hold in it a uipoila flower. 

_ 

6 

# * 


In the case of the image of a Devi in the samcibhcingo. posture, the following 
measurements are given 

In this case (that of samabhanga), the brahma-sutra (or the medial line) should 
pass through the centre of the forehead, the tip of the nose and between the two 
heels. 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the centre of the breast, 
measured on the left. 

3 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the navel, measured on 
the right. 

2 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the middle of the pudendum, 
measured on the right. 

4 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the left knee . . . j 

3 

,. 

The distance between the two great-toes. 

j 

18 

. „ 

The distance betweon the two heels. 

6 


The hand kept in the kaiaka pose and carrying a utjpah flower should be 
as high as the nipple of the breast. 

! 

i 


The distance between the wrist of this hand and the navel . . . , 

13 

4 

. ' * • 1 

The distance between the forearm of this hand and the side of the chest 

7 

• • 
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. . ' 1 

Parts measured. 

Arigula. 

Yava. 

The distance between the elbow of the other arm which is hanging and 
the hip. 

4 

•• 

The distance between the wrist of this hand and the thigh . 

14 

•• 

The distance between the end of this hand and the thigh . 

10 

•• 


The image of Garni or Dev! may also be sculptured in another posture, in 
which case the following are the measurements :— 


In this case, the left leg is placed firmly on the ground and the right one is 
slightly bent; the madhya-sutra should pass, from the centre of the forehead 
through the tip of the nose and between the two heels. 


Farts measured. 

Angula. 

1 

Yava. 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the middle of the breast, 
measured on the right. 

3 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the navel, measured on the 
left. 

2 

•* 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the centre of the pudendum 

3 

• • 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the knee, measured on 
the right. 

The rest of the items as in the above description. 

3 



In the case of male deities, the Gangadharamurti and the Arddhanarisvaramurti 
are given as instances of images made in the abhanga posture, and the measure¬ 
ments are given as follows : — 


(ia rigad haratnu rti. 


In the case of this image, which should be standing in the abhanga posture, 
the madhya-sutra should pass from the centre of the ushnlsha, through the tip 
of the nose and between the two ankles. _ 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

—!-i- 

The distance between, the madhya-sutra and the centre of the chest, 
measured on the left side. 

i 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the navel, measured on the 
right side. 

i 

* * 
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Parts measured. 

, j 

Angula. 

Yava. 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the penis, measured on the 
right side. 

4 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sutra and the right knee . 

3 

• • 

The distance between the two great-toes. 

15 


The distance between the two heels. 

5 

•• 

The distance, from the madhya-sutra , of the left knee, measured on the 
left. 

3 

• • 


Arddhanarisvaramurti. 



In the case of this image the madhya-sutra should 
pass from the centre of the forehead through the tip 
of the nose and between the ankles. 


Parts measured. 

Angela. 

Yava. 

The distance between the madhya-sutra 
and the centre of the chest, 
measured on the right side. 

2 (?) 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sutra 
and the navel, measured on the 
left. 

1 

• • 

The distance between the madhya-sutra 
and the root of the penis. 

4 

•• 


The Yaivahyamurti may be given as an instance of 
an image in the tribharigu posture (cf. Fig. 2). In this 
case, the madhya-sutra should pass so that the centre 
of the forehead, the middle of the nose, and the ankle 
of the left leg, should each be situated at a distance 
of one angula from it. 


Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava. 

The distance between the madhya-sutra 
and the middle of the chest, 
measured on the right side. 

1 

•• 

The distance between the madhya-sillra 
and the navel, measured on the left. 

1 

•• 

The hand held in the varada pose 
should stand at the height of the 
navel. 




t 2 



Fig. 2. 
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Parts measured. 

Angula. 

Yava, 

The distance between the navel and the wrist of this hand . 

19 

. . 

The distance between the forearm and the side of the chest 

6 

•• 

The hand held in the kataha pose should be situated at the same height 
as the root of the penis. 



The distance between the navel and the wrist of this hand 

18 

•• 

The distance between the forearm of this hand and the side of the 
chest. 

0 


The distance between the two gTeat-toes ...... 

134 


The distance between the two heels ....... 



The distance of the knee of the bent leg from the niadhya-sutm . 

The Devi standing by his side should also be made in the same manner. 

2 



In the case of an image made in the Atibhanga posture, the medial line 
should start from the centre of the head and be slightly deviated to the left from 
the centre of the forehead and pass through the middle of the left eye, middle 
of the mouth, the right of the navel and between the two heels. In this case, 
the total length of the image will be less by 5 angulas due to the bends in 
the body. This posture is prescribed for images made in the reclining posture 
{e.g., "Vishnu and Buddha). 

The dgamas contain detailed measurements of individual images, but it is 
neither easy to give them all here nor to illustrate them with proper drawings or 
photographs. The general measurements, as given in the various tdlamdnas 
described above, wall no doubt give a fair idea of the artistic canons of the Hindu 
sculptors of ancient and medieval India. 


T. A. Gopinatha Rag. 
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A GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

A glossary of terms occurring in the descriptions of the talamanas. 

AksU-mandala , the black circle round the nipple. 

Akshi-sutra, Netm-sutra, an imaginary line passing horizontally across the centres 
of the two eyes. 

Amsa-phalakd (the shoulder blades). 

Anga-parsva madhya-sutra, an imaginary line, drawn vertically, touching the outer 
side of the arm. 

Antarbhujdvadhisutra, a similar line drawn vertically hut touching the inner side 
of the arm. 

Ayurekhd, the line on the palm of the hand which runs immediately below the 
roots of the fingers. 

Balm or Bahu-parva, the upperarm. 

Bahu-paryanta-sutra, practically same as the anga-pdrsm-madhya-sutra. 

Bhru-sutra, an imaginary line drawn horizontally touching the summits of the 
two brows. 

Brihatl, the space between the breasts and the armpits. 

Chalasthi, the lower or the moveable jaw. 

Chibuka, the fleshy part at the upper margin of the chin, immediately below the 
lower lip. 

Chuchuka, the nipple of the breast. 

CMli, the ridge which runs round the hollow of the ear. 

Drishti, the centre of the pupil of the eye. 

Voji, Gochchha, the short vertical dimple between the centre of the upper lip and 
the bridge of the nose. 

Harm, the chin (up to the neck). 

Hanvanta ( sutra ), an imaginary line passing horizontally touching the chin. 
Hanuchakm, the small dimple which adds beauty to the chin. 

Hikkd-sutra, an imaginary line drawn so as to touch the two shoulders and the 
front middle of the lower end of the neck. 

Hridaya, the chest. 

Hridayantasutra, an imaginary line drawn across the chest passing through the 
two nipples. 

Indravasti, the calf. 

Janghd, the foreleg. 

Janu, the knee. 

Jyotirmandala, the pupil of the eye. 

Kakshu-paryanta-sutra, same as antcirbh ujdvctdhisutr<%. 

Kakshas, the armpits. 

Kakud, the nape of the neck. 

Kamblraka, the elevations bounding the goft. 

Kaninikd, pupil of the eye 
Kantha , the neck. 

Karabha, the part of the palm between the wrist and small finger. 

K(travltu (?), some part connected with the eye (something at the end of the eyes. 
Is it the red flesh ?h 


t <sl 
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Kama-dvara, Karnaveia, the place where the ear joins the cheek and where the- 
hole of the ear is situated. 

Kary,a-pdU (lobes of the ears which are generally pierced though not always as in 
the case of children). 

Karna-paryanta-sutra, an imaginary line drawn vertically so as to touch the roots- 
of the ears. 

Kania-pippaU or Pippall is the short cartilaginous process attached to the inner 
end of the cheek situated at the entrance to the hole of the ear; the 
anti tragus. 

Karna-patli (?). 

Kartlana , the name of the teeth one on each side of the sandamki or the middle 
teeth in the lower jaw. 

Kati-pradesa, the region on a level with the generative organs. 

Kesdnta, the lower end of the spirals of hair which hang in front, somewhat lower 
than the roots of the hair. 

Kesarekha (sthapanirekha ?), the line formed by the roots of the hair which bounds 
the forehead at its upper end. 

Khandana, the third tooth in the lower jaw on either side of the medial dine. 

Krikatl, the raised part of the nape of the neck. 

Kritani. 

Kurchcha-rekhd ( karna-kem ), the line formed by the roots of the hair which runs 
near the ear. 

Madhya-danta, the name of the two teeth situated next to the mja-danta or the 
incisors. 

Madhya-pradesa, the place where the thorax ends and the abdomen begins. 

Madhya-sutra, Siva-sutra, same as Brahma-sutra, the imaginary line drawn verti¬ 
cally through the centre of the face and about which the body is bila¬ 
terally symmetrical. 

Mastaka, the top of the head ; this word occurs in the- description of the figure of 
Ganesa and appears to mean the frontal process immediately above the 
beginning of the proboscis. 

Medhra, the male organ. 

Medhrdnta (sutra), an imaginary line drawn horizontally touching the root of the 
penis. 

Murdha, the top of the head; in the case of Ganesa it perhaps implies the two 
hemispherical projections on the top of the head. 

Mutrasaya, the bladder. 

Ndbhi, the navel. 

Ndbhyawta (sutra), an imaginary line drawn horizontally so as to pass through the 
middle of the navel. 

Nalakd, the shaft of the foreleg. 

Ndsd-putdnta or puta-sutra, an imaginary line passing vertically touching the wing 
of the nose. 

Netra-paryanta-sutra, an imaginary line drawn vertically from the outer end of 
the eye. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 1 1 ’ J 

Pada-tala, the loot.' 

Pakvasaya, the lower abdomen, over the smaller intestines. 

Pali, the bright, narrow line bounding the lips. 

P&ripakshaka, the name of the two teeth which are next to the teeth name... 
madhja (that is, the canine teeth). 

Parahastas, additional arms, which are generally seen in Hindu images 
Pdrshnihasta, the wrist. 

Pinchhali or Pinchhushi, a portion of the outer ear; the tragus. 

Prakoshtha, the elbow. 

Puslikara, the wall between the nostrils. 

Puta-paryanta-sutra, same as ndsa-puta-sutm. 

Bdjadanta, the two incisors (teeth) in the upper jaw. 

Sandamsa, the two middle teeth of the lower jaw. 

Sankha, the spaces between the eyes and the keSa-rekha. 

Sirah-prishthdvasdna-sutra, the imaginary line drawn vertically from the back of 
the head and touching it. 

Smasrudesa, the region of the moustache. 

Snana, a portion of the cheek. 

Srakva, the name of the two lateral ends of the mouth. 

Srdni-desa, the region of the abdomen on a line with the navel. 

Stana-sutra, the imaginary line drawn across the chest, passing through the two 
nipples ; same as the hridayanta-sutra. 

Sihapani-sutra. 

XJru, the thighs. 

Ushnisha, the ringlets of hair covering the front of the head (?). 

Utpdta, the region outside the ear-hole. 

Utkshepa, the hair on either side of the forehead. 

Utkshepa-pradesa, the region occupied by utkshepas. 

Vaktra-bahya-sutra, the imaginary lines passing vertically and touching the ends 
of the months [i.e., the srakvas). 

Vamsa, the bridge of the nose, same as pushkara (?). 

Vardha, the space or the valley between the breasts. 

Vasti, the region over the bladder. 

Yoni, the female organ. 

Yoni-pitha, the plain raised fleshy surface over the yoni. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS AND 
EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARI. 

—- +-*- 


N AGARl is eight miles north of Chitorgarh in the Udaipur State, Rajputana. 

The place was first visited in 1872 by A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant to Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, and his account of its antiquities is published in Archaso- 
lo^Zl Survey of India Reports, Vol. VI, pp. 196-226. This is anything but a 
satisfactory account. Carlleyle failed to notice here the unique structures now 
called Hathi-bada and CTbh-dival, though they were then, doubtless, standing 
as they do now. The loose sculptured pieces, which have been stacked in the 
heart of the village, and have lain there for at least fifty years, as I was told, 
did not attract his attention. Being the first antiquarian to visit the place, 
be was v fortunate enough to obtain a large number of old coins; but even of 
these he was unable to give a correct description, his translations and explana¬ 
tions of the legends being as fantastic and absurd as his readings of them. 
Kavi Raj Shyamal Das, a Charan of high rank and fame in the court of Udai¬ 
pur, and perhaps the most celebrated antiquarian and historian of his time in 
Rajputana, visited Nagarl soon after and published an article entitled Anti¬ 
quities at Nagarl in the Journal of tie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LVI, Pt. I, 
p 74 ff. This is a much more accurate and interesting account than that of 
Carlleyle. Both the unique structures referred to above have been noticed and 
described by him, and he has given a short account also of two inscriptions 
of pre-Christian date, one of which was found at Nagarl itself and the other 
in a well at Ghosundi, about four miles north-east of it. No other account of 
Nagarl and its remains has been published ; at any rate, none such is known till 
1904, when I visited the place and gave a brief description of it in my Annual 
Progress Report. A bare enumeration of the remains, however, is to be found 
in the List of objects of Antiquarian Interest in tie States of Rajputana (Mewar 
and Partabgarh), 1904, which the late Sir Alexander Pinhey, then Resident at 
Udaipur, drew up with the help of Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. Beyond what 
Kavi Raj Shyamal Das describes, this “List’’ takes cognisance of (l) two 
Buddhist stupas , and (2) several old capitals of pillars. 
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At one time Nagari was part of the Jaglr of the Thakur of BassI, but it 
is now included in the estate of the Rao of Bedla, a Chohan Rajput and a 
first class vassal of the Maharana of Udaipur. It has been in the possession 
of the Chohan family for the last fifty years, and was so even when Carlleyle 
was there. It is, therefore, inexplicable how he says that in his time it belonged 
to the Rao of Bhindar, a Sisodia. The village is situated on the right or east 
bank of the river Bedach, and at present occupies the northern half of what was 
once a citadel. Carlleyle, however, says that the southern half, which is not now 
inhabited, was the real citadel, and that the present village was a mere out¬ 
lying town towards the north. This is a mistake, because the ramparts of the 
former, whose traces he found, enclose the whole of the site, and not merely the 
southern half, as he imagined. The citadel is uncommonly narrow as compared 
with its length along the river. Its length from north to south is nearly 3,500 
feet, and its breadth from east to west varies from 400 to 700 feet. The ram¬ 
parts consist of big blocks of greyish laminated limestone such as is found in 
the neighbouring hills in abundance. On the north, east, and south, are traces 
of an old moat outside the ramparts, which no doubt was originally connected 
with the river and filled with its water. Vestiges of an entrance to the citadel 
are found in the east side of the north half. The site of the citadel consists 
of an elevated flat-topped ridge, and is much higher in level than even the 
opposite bank of the Bedach. This has, no doubt, been, caused by the accumula¬ 
tion of debris through long-continued habitation. The people of Nagari do not 
remember who built the citadel. Evidently it was not constructed during the 
Rajput period; for its ramparts are composed of large massive blocks of stone 
packed dry, which is a characteristic of pre-Muhammadan construction. It was 
not possible to ascertain with accuracy the original level of the ground on which 
they stood. But it appears to have coincided with that of the stupa excavated 
ngar the shrine of Mahadeva in the southern half of the citadel. The citadel 
may therefore have been of the Gupta period. The old town of Nagari was 
situated on the east of the citadel, its breadth being nearly equal to the length 
of the latter and running parallel to it. Its maximum length was at least 
three-fourths of a mile. 

The ancient remains of Nagari fall into four classes, viz., (1) inscribed stones, 
(2) coins, (3) loose sculptures, and (4) structures. Under the first head have 
to be noticed no less than five inscriptions, of which two have been described, 
but imperfectly, by Kavi Raj Shyamal Das in his article. Three are entirely 
new and were discovered by me. Of the former, one is an inscribed slab ori¬ 
ginally stuck up in the right hand side of the descent, inside the entrance, 
towards the water of a step-well in the village of Ghosun^I, nearly four miles 
north-east of Nagari. From another inscription in the step-well, it appears that 
it. was constructed in V. S. 1556 (=A.D. 1499) by Srihgaradevi, wife of the 
Guhila prince Rajamalla, and daughter of the ruler Yodha, founder of Jodhpur. 
As almost all the carved stones here are believed to have been brought from 
Nagari, it was rightly held by the Kavi Raj that the inscribed slab was ori¬ 
ginally in Nagari. Reasons will be adduced further on for showing that it was 
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in Nagari, and an attempt will be made to determine to which building it ori¬ 
ginally belonged. The slab has at present been fixed in a wall of the Victoria 
Museum at Udaipur. The inscription has been broken on both sides and is 
preserved only in fragments. It runs thus :— 

1. .. .(Bhagava) [t](e)na Gajayanena Parasari-putrena sa.. 

2 .[ji]na bhagavabhyam Samkarshana-Vasudevabhyaiii 

3 .bhyarh puja-sila-prakaro Narayana-vate ka(ritah) 

The inscription records the erection of a worship stone enclosure on a site 
called Narayana-vata by Gajayana, son of Parasari in connection with the divi¬ 
nities Samkarshana and Vasudeva. The record is important in more than one 
way. In the first place, its language is undoubtedly Sanskrit, and it is there¬ 
fore somewhat inexplicable why Professor Liiders called it a * mixed dialect.’ 1 The 
only word that is not quite Sanskrit is bhagavabhyam, which correctly speaking, 
should have been bhagavadbhyam. But bhagavabhyam is evidently a mistake of 
the engraver or the writer for bhagavadbhyam , 2 and such inaccuracies are not 
infrequently met with in inscriptions, about the Sanskrit language of which no 
doubt can be entertained. Palseographically, the initial and subscript r s have 
been clearly differentiated in this record. Thus the initial r in Samkarshana has been 
distinguished from the subscript r in °'putrena or 0/ pmkdro. This is a noteworthy 
fact, for it is conspicuous by its absence even in Asoka’s inscriptions though the 
words in which both kinds of rs occur are numerous. Bidder assigns this 
record along with others to the period between B.C. 350 and 250. :: The Nagarl 
inscription, therefore, is the earliest in which the Sanskrit language has been 
used, and is the only instance of its kind at a period when Sanskrit is supposed 
by some scholars to have been long since dead and when all the inscriptions so 
far found are in Prakrit. The Nagarl record, on the contrary, is an indication, 
in my opinion, of Sanskrit being still, though not widely, spoken along with 
Prakrit dialects of that period—a conclusion which is perfectly corroborated by . 
what Patanjali says in his Mahdbhdshya » 4 The inscription is important also from 
the religious point of view. In the first place, this is the earliest epigraphic 

reference to the worship of the gods Saihkarshana and Vasudeva. Secondly, 

Narayana-vata appears to be the name of the site on which the temple of 
these divinities was standing. A similar name, Indra-vata, is mentioned in the 
Srlmala-furdna as a tvrtha or holy site in Bhinmal in the Jodhpur State, Raj- 
putana. And the fact that here at Nagarl a similar site is called Narayana-vata 
and that the shrine of Vasudeva was existing there, clearly suggests that 

Vasudeva came to be identified with Narayana as early as the fourth 

century B.C. 

The second inscription which has been noticed by Kavi Raj is a mere 
fragment. According to his statement it was found on the river bank near 
Nagari, but it is now deposited in the Victoria Hall, Udaipur. It consists of 

1 List of Brdhnii Inscriptions , No. 6. 

2 The word, as it stands, is a dual, and as there can be no dual in Prakrita, bhagavabhyam must be taken as a 
solecism or mistake for bhagavadbhyam . 

3 Indian Paleography (English Translation), p. 32. 

4 Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XVI, p. 334 and ff. 
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two lines, in the first of which only seven syllables have been preserved and in 
the second only two. It runs thus: — 

1. (sa)[va]bhutanam clayatharii 

2. (kar)[i]ta 

The inscription is in an old mixed dialect, and the characters appear to be 
of the second century B.C. The purport of the record is not clear. 

Of the three new epigraphs which I found in and near Nagari, one was 
discovered on a boundary stone between Ghosundi and Bassl. Only one line' 
was preserved, and of this only the following words.... [te]na Savvatatena 
ASvamedha. Evidently it records the performance of an Aivamedha sacrifice 
by one Sarvatata. This Sarvatata is not known from other records, but as he 
is represented to have performed an Asvamedha sacrifice, he appears to have 
been a paramount sovereign inasmuch as such alone can celebrate it. It is 
very difficult to say what the language of this inscription is, but from what 
little is preserved it appears to have been Sanskrit. The form of its letters 
corresponds exactly with that of the Ghosundi epigraph referred to above, and 
what is noteworthy here also, is that the initial r has been clearly indicated 
as in that record. 

The second of the new inscriptions is engraved on a stone which was found 
in the house of a Bania at Nagari. The stone is broken off at both ends. 
Parts of two lines are traceable on each side; and the letters inscribed pertain 
to the 4th century A.D. On one side in the first line are readable the lower 
portion of the letter ta and the subscript y of a following conjunct letter. It is 
possible that originally they formed together the word tasya. In the second line 
the only words preserved are.... sya yajne Vdjapeye yupo. In the first line on 

the other side the only letters that can be deciphered are- tasya putrai[r]= 

y[u]{p°), and, in the second, . .. .j{n)e Vdjape[y]{e). We thus have here an 
express mention of the erection of a post for the celebration of a Vajapeya 
sacrifice by at least three brothers whose names have disappeared. It, there¬ 
fore, seems that the inscribed stone must have originally been part of a stone 
pillar similar to that found at Bijayagadh in the Bharatpur State and put up 
as a sacrificial post at the time of the performance of a Pundarika sacrifice, as 
an inscription incised on it tells us. 1 This last inscription runs vertically down 
the pillar, and is read from the top downwards. The same must have been the 
case with the inscribed lines just considered. The part of the pillar which bore 
them must have been at least a square, if not an octagon, and they appear 
to have been engraved on two of its faces. 

The third inscription stone was discovered by me in the house of a Regar 

called Hariya in Nagari itself. It was originally found, I was told, about a 

quarter of a mile on the south of the village, not far from the shrine of Maha- 

deva where I excavated. The stone, when I saw it, had been Broken into four 

pieces, but excepting a few initial letters of the first four lines, the whole epi¬ 
graph can be read without any difficulty. At my suggestion the stone has now 
been deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

1 Fleet, Gupta Inscrs. pp. 252-4 ; Archa>.ol. Surv. Rep., Vol. VI, p. 59 ff. 
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The epigraph commences with a verse, in praise of the god Vishnu, which 
•occupies the whole of the first three lines and part of the fourth line. Then is 
specified the date, both in figures and words. The object of the inscription is 
to record the erection of a temple to Vishnu by the three Bania brothers, Satya- 
sura, Srugandha and Dasa. Their mother was Vasu, and of their father’s name 
the initial letters Jaya only have been preserved. They were the grandsons of 
Vishnuchara and great grandsons of \ riddhibodda. 

The real importance of this record consists in the specification of the date 
and in its telling us what connection the Vikrama era had with the Malava 
tribe. The wording used in expressing the date is divided into two parts. The 
first part speaks of four hundred and eighty-one Krita years having expired. 
From the Mandasor inscriptions of Naravarman discovered by me we learn be¬ 
yond all doubt that Krita was the name of the Vikrama-Samvat. In my remarks 
on this record I have stated that, before it was discovered, the name Krita 
had already been known in two inscriptions to have been applied to the year of 
this era, but that its full significance had not then been perceived. When, 
therefore, our inscription uses the same name, we have only to understand 
thereby that the year 481 was a Vikrama date, and is thus equivalent to A.D. 
424. The second part of the date makes mention of the lunar day in the words : 
asyam Mdlava-purvvdydm 481 Kdrttika-sukla-panchamydm, i.e. the 5th of the 
bright half of Karttika of the year 481. The most interesting expression is 
Malava-purvvdydm, which qualifies panchamydm, the word expressing the lunar 
day. It is not quite easy to understand what the word purva in this expression 
exactly means. At first sight it seems very tempting to take it in the sense 

in which it is used in such expressions as etasyam . purvdydm which we frequently 

meet with in the epigraphs of the Kushana period. But evidently this meaning 
cannot suit here, because this phrase invariably follows the specification of the 
date and never precedes it as it does in our record. Apte’s dictionary, it is 
worthy of note, gives “ established, customary, of long standing ” as one of ijhe 
many significations of the word purva. It is rather unfortunate that the lexicon 
does not refer us to any Sanskrit work where this word has been employed in 
this sense. It cannot, however, be denied that the sense suits here excellently, and, 
what is more important, the expression Mdlava-purwdydm can thereby be brought 
to bear precisely the same meaning as similar phrases used in other epigraphs 
bear, viz., Mdlavdndm gana-sthityd of the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta 
and Bandhuvarman, 1 Mdlava-yana-sthiti-vasat of another Mandasor inscription 
but of the time of Yasodkarman, 2 and Mdlava-gan-dmndte of a third Mandasor 
inscription referring itself to the reign of Naravarman. 3 Mdlava-piirva thus 
means “ established or customary among the Malavas.” Now, it deserves to be 
noticed that this expression has been used to qualify panchamydm ( tithau ) 
This shows that the connection of the Malavas with the era was only in regard 
to the reckoning of the lunar date. We know that the years of the Vikrama 


1 Fleet, Gupta Inscrs., p. 83. 

» Ibid, p. 154. 

s hid. Ant., Vol. XLII, p. 1CI ff » Bp. hid., Vol. XII, p. 320. 
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era found in old inscriptions present different methods of computation. Thus 
while some of these are Kdrtikadi, others are Chaitradi. Some tithis, again, con¬ 
form to the Purnimanta, and some to the Amanta, arrangement of the lunar 
months. The Malava system may have represented one of these computations 
or perhaps a combination of both. What this method of reckoning exactly was 
we do not know, but it will be easily admitted that this must affect the com¬ 
putation not only of tithis but also of years eventually. And this explains why 
we find the phrases Mdlava-gana-stliiti and Mdlava-gan-dmnata used in connec¬ 
tion also with the (Vikrama) years as distinguished from the tithis. In the 
Nagari epigraph, too, the year 481 has for the same reason been expressly 
inserted in the wording which specifies the tit hi. 

It will thus be seen that the Malavas had nothing to do with the founda¬ 
tion of the Vikrama era. The old name of the Vikrama years was Krita, what¬ 
ever that term may mean. The Malavas were connected with this era only so 
far as the computation of the tithis primarily and of the years eventually went. 
In my paper on the Mandasor inscription of Naravarman I had suspected this, 
but this has now been unmistakably demonstrated, I think, by the expression 
Mdlava-purvvdyam of the Nagari record employed as an adjective of pahehamyam 
(tithau). In regard to the old name Krita of the Vikrama year, I have already 
drawn attention to the fact that the word has in all epigraphs been made to 
stand in apposition to the phrase expressive of years. It seems as if the years 
are here intended to be called Ivrita “ made, invented,” no doubt, for the pur¬ 
pose of calculating time. 

Carlleyle was lucky enough to obtain as many as 145 good coins at Nagari. 
When I was encamped there last cold season, the people brought several coins 
to me for purchase, but as almost all of them were too much corroded and 
defaced, I had to content myself with buying six only. More coins were laid 
bare during my excavations, but even here some of them were found to be 
hopelessly corroded and only 18 were in good condition. Of these twenty-four, 
sixteen are of the * punch-marked ’ type, four pertain to the Sibi-janapada, one 
is a Kshatrapa, and the rest miscellaneous. The Kshatrapa coin is that of Maha- 
kshatrapa Vijayasena with the date 161 (=239 A.D.). Carlleyle found two Ksha- 
trapa coins, one of Atri Dama (Bhartridaman) and the other of Asa Dama 
(Yasodaman). Of the sixteen Karshapana coins I found at Nagari, the obverse 
seems to have been generally punched with four symbols and the reverse with 
two, with sometimes the omission of one symbol. What these symbols are 
have been described on page 148, and they appear to me to he peculiar to 
the Karshapana coinage of Nagari. The most interesting of the coins found here 
by me or by Carlleyle are the coins of the Sibi-janapada, not because of the 
symbols on them but because of the legend which they bear. It has not been 
found in its entirety on any single coin, but a comparison of many enables us 
to read the whole. The letters of the legend have been correctly read by 
Carlleyle, but he divides the words curiously and puts a fantastic interpretation 
on them. Cunningham, however, was the first to divide the words correctly. 
The legend runs thus: Majhimikdya Sibi-janapadasa. Cunningham translates it. 
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by “ (Coin) of the Madhyamikayas of the country of Sibi:' 1 It is impossible to 
accept this translation, for, in the first place, Majhimikaya is here obviously 
the genitive singular of Majhimika (Madhyamika), and, secondly, it is mconceiv- 
able how Nagari and the south-easternmost part of Rajputana can ever be 
looked upon as forming part of the Sibi country which was situated far north, 
wards in the Punjab. Professor Kielhorn was the first to identity Majhimika 
of this legend with Madhyamika mentioned by Patanjali as having been invests 
in his time by a Yavana king, and takes it to be the old name of. Nagari. 
This identification was a distinct further step towards the correct interpretation 
of the legend. Taking advantage of this suggestion, Mr. V. A. Smith translated 
it by “ Coin of Majhimika (Madhyamika) in the Sibi country.” 3 But this ren¬ 
dering is open to the second of the two objections urged against Cunninghams 
interpretation, for we have absolutely no evidence that the Sibi country included 
Nagari and the surrounding region, and what little evidence there is on this pom 
points to its location in the Punjab. Besides, no instance of coinage is yet 
known to have been issued in the name of a place, as Mr. Smiths mterpre a- 
tion implies. The only correct translation of the legend would in my opinion 
be ‘ Coin of the Sibi jamfada of the Madhyamika [country].’ The word jmiapada 
no doubt means ‘ an inhabited country ’ but it also signifies ‘ an autonomous poop e. 
The latter is the only sense in which the word is to Toe taken in t e mterpi eta ion 
of the legend. This is confirmed by another class of coins, which bear the 
legend: Rajana-jana V adasa, ‘ Coin of the Kajanya people.’ The term Rdjanya 
is not here the Sanskritised form of the Rajput title Rana, as is supposed >y 
some numismatists and scholars, but is rather the name of a people whose 
existence is attested by the Ranas residing in the hill districts of the Punjab 
and Runes of the Goa territory. 3 This tribal signification of the word' has been 
known since the time of Panini, who mentions them in Ins. aphorism Rajanya- 
dibhyo vun (IV. 2, 53). This siitra teaches us that if vun is applied to erms 
such as Rdjanya and others, the word so formed becomes expressive of their 
country Thus Rajanyaka means the country of the Rajanyas. Evidently by 
Rajanyas a specific people is meant-a conclusion which is strengthened by the 
fact that along with Rajanyas are mentioned Udumbaras, Arjunayanas and 
others to form the Rdjanya-gana. As .Udumbaras and Arjunayanas are well- 
known tribes referred to in inscriptions and coins, 1 have no doubt that Raj any a 
also denotes a tribe or people, and the word jana V ada occurring m the legends of the 
Sibi and Rajanya coins must necessarily mean ‘an autonomous people or tribe. 
Instances of coinage struck by-the various tribes in India are well known, but coins 
issued in the name of a country are entirely foreign to Indian numismatics. 

It is thus clear that the coins found at Nagari are those struck by the Sibi 
tribe From the references to this people contained in the works of Greek 
writers such as Strabo and Quintu s Curtius, and of Sanskrit literature such as 

* Archteol. Surv. Hep., Vel. VI, p. 203 and Vol. XIV. p. 140. 

» Ind. AnL, Vol. VII, p. 266. 

3 Early history of India (3rd ed.), p. 213. 

* Carmichael Lectures. 1918, pp. 172—4. 

5 Jour R. As. Soc., 1908, pp. 540—1. 
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the Mahabharata, Brihatsamhita and so forth, the habitat of the Sibis seems to 
have been in the Punjab, and, in particular, the central tract lying between 
Lahore and Multan. 1 A vase originally found at Shorkot and now lying in the 
Lahore Museum makes mention of Sibipura, which may be identical with Shorkot 
itself. It may be asked how the §ibis, if they were settled in this part of the 
Punjab, came so far south as Nagari, which is in the south-easternmost part of 
Rajputana. Epigraphic and ethnological evidence is abundant and unmistakable 
that tribes of various kinds such as the Malli or Malavas, Ahirs or Abhiras, 
Gurjaras, and so forth never stuck to their first settlement in India but freely 
migrated eastward and southward. Some of the Sibis must have similarly left 
their original home and made a settlement for themselves in and round about 
Nagari. And it is, no doubt, to distinguish the Sibis of Nagari from those of the 
Punjab that in the coin legend a specific mention seems to have been made of Madh¬ 
yamika, which unquestionably was the old name of Nagari and also of the district 
round about it. It has been stated above that Patanjali (c. 150 B.C.) speaks of 
Madhyamika as being besieged by a Yavana king, and refers to it in such a manner 
as to show that the event took place in his time. This Yavana or Greek king has long 
ago been identified with Menander, and there is no doubt that the Madhyamika 
invested by him is Nagari. From the ruins and inscriptions found here, Nagari 
appears to have been a place of very great importance. As has already been 
stated, one of the epigraphs discovered by me here makes mention of an Asva- 
medka, and another of a Vajapeya sacrifice, performed here. Though the latter 
is to be ascribed to the 4th century A.D., i.e. the early Gupta period, the 
former has certainly to be assigned to the 3rd century B.C., i.e. at least a 
century prior to the time of Patafxjali. The place, where an Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice was celebrated, could not but be the capital of a paramount sovereign, who 
alone was entitled to perform it. And it is quite natural that the Greek prince, 
aspiring to the rank of the supreme ruler of India, could not possibly leave the king 
of Madhyamika (Nagari) unvanquished. Seeing that Madhyamika was a place of 
such consequence, I started finding out whether the country or the people residing 
in and about it were referred to in works of Sanskrit literature, and I was 
delighted to find at least two such references. Chapter 8 of the Sabhd'parvan 
of the Mahabharata, while describing Nakula’s expedition of conquest in West 
India, informs us that this Pandava, after subjugating Dasarna, i.e. the pro¬ 
vince with Vidisa or Besnagar as its capital, turned up northwards and came 
down southwards conquering the tribes Sibis, Trigartas, Ambashthas, Malavas, 
Pancliakarpatas and Madhyamakeyas, after vanquishing whom he again turned 
back and went north to Pushkara. Madhyamakeyas are evidently the people 
settled in Madhyamika country, which is south both of Pushkar and the south-eastern 
part of the Jaipur State which the Malavas were occupying from 150 B.C. to 
330 A.D. The Brihat-samhitd 2 also places Madhyamikas in the Madhya-desa 
or Middle Country along with Matsyas who were situated round about Bairat 

in the north-eastern part of the Jaipur Sffate. By Madhyamika Dr. Fleet under- 
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stands * people in the middle country,’ but it is not clear on what authority 
he says so. Grammatically speaking, the name must mean only ‘ a people living in 
Madhyamika country.’ I have no doubt, therefore, that Madhyamika continued to 
flourish till the 7th century A.D. when Varahamihira, author of the Brihat- 
samhitd, lived, and in support of this position it may be mentioned that ruins 
of the mediseval period are by no means few at Nagari. A reference to Madhya¬ 
mika may also be traced in a fragmentary inscription of the second century 
B.G. found at Bari in the Ajmer district, the last line of which is ... .ramni 
[Vi]th(e) Mdjhamike [y\-. So far as these words stand, a king of Madhyamika 
called Vitha seems to be here alluded to. 

As I was encamped at Nagari for more than two months it was possible for 
me to make a careful search for loose sculptures. These were numerous, but most 
of them were devoid of any interest. I confine myself here to a description 
of only those which struck me as important. In the heart of the village is a 
goddess called Ivankali Mata, who is worshipped in the open. A small' enclosure 
wall has been put up by the villagers round this deity, consisting of sculptured 
fragments. Of these two were originally capitals of pillars of the Gupta period. 
One of them is 2' 6" square and is 1' 9" high. The upper section is ornamented 
with the high seated lions back to back. Below is shown foliage hanging at 
each corner and the intervening space has been occupied with foliage and reed 
ornament. The piece ends with a round abacus 8' in circumference. On the 
top surface are five socket holes, one in the centre and the remaining four one 
at each corner. The other Gupta capital is a fragment. Only the upper section 
of it has been preserved, and that too in half. As it is, it is 1' high, and as 
the preserved side measures 1' 11§", it appears to have been I' 114" square. 
Instead of lions we have here bulls, but with a Kirtimukha between, with a 
pendant issuing from the mouth (Plate XIV. a). Not far from the open shrine 
of Kankall Mata is a round amalalca piece of the mediawal period, 1' 9" high 
(Plate XIV. b). It is said to have been brought here for tying the Rao of Bedla’s 
elephant. 

About two miles south of Nagari village is a big mound called KunyardI, 
half of which belongs to Nagari and the other half to a neighbouring village. 
On the top of it has been installed a deity, the name of which the people were 
not able to tell me. Here also an attempt seems to have been made to raise 
a tiny enclosure wall mostly of plain stones. The only dressed stones here 
detected were really parts of a small plain but old railing, and consisted of one 
coping piece, one rail pillar broken into two, and two rail bars which no doubt 
belonged to this pillar as they fitted into its socket holes (Plate XIV. c). Curiously 
enough, one side of each bar has been carved into a kangurd ornament. 

About a mile east of the KunyardI mound is a place locally known as 
Sddu Mdta-kl bolavna. The image, which is here worshipped as Sadu Mata,, 
represents really the god Revanta, a son of S.urya, the sun (1 late XV. b ). I h 
is seated on a horse, his left hand pulling the bridle and right bearing a cup 
of wine. Behind, is an attendant holding an umbrella over him. The staff of 

the umbrella alone remains. The top of the umbrella and the head of Revanta. 
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are gone. In front of the horse is a man playing on a tabor. Between the 
legs are two attendants 'and a heifer. Near this image are hosts of others, but 
these last are.mere fragments and'are unidentifiable. They have all been placed 
-in a rubble wall enclosure. In -the close vicinity of the enclosure begin the low 
lands of the hills and here are lines of rock of the lamiferous kind springing out 
of the earth and running parallel to one another. Evidently we have here a 
quarry of the Gupta period exploited for the purposes of sculpture (Plate XY. a). 
I found here one huge block of stone which was being carved into a lion of the 
Gupta style (Plate XV. c). Only the outline of the animal has been sculptured, 
the details being left uncarved. Again, I lighted upon two model pillars, of which 
only one was ' in good condition. It was only 2' 2\" high. It is square at the 
bottom, 'octagonal in the middle, and round at the top. A large pillar is stand¬ 
ing close by it, which was no doubt being cut out after this pattern. Only 
the square and octagonal sections were sculptured, the round portion being not 
begun at all. It is this pillar which is supposed to be the rod with which Sadu 
Mata churned her milk ( bolavnd ). Two amalaka pieces were also here seen by 
me, of which one was unfinished. The model pillars and the other sculptures 
which are in an unfinished condition leave no doubt in my opinion as to the 
sculptors of the Gupta period having worked in this quarry and sent their finished 
products to Madhyamika to be set up in the structures for which they were 
destined. 

One class of objects which I noticed while surveying the antiquities on the 
surface of the earth, and which struck me with some astonishment, was the 
moulded bricks. Only three specimens of this plastic art were found ; but they 
were enough to convince me that this art was practised in olden days at Nagarl, 
—an inference which was afterwards more than amply corroborated by the find 
of more moulded bricks in my excavations at the Mahadeva temple mound. 
These three bricks I found near the open shrine of Kankali Mata referred to 
above (Plate XXL a). One of them is square, with its border decorated with a 
ripple ornament and with an erect palm tree standing at one side. The second 
is a fragment, but enough is preserved to show that it was of a semi-circular 
shape. The edge is formed by what looks like a lotus nimbus. What the nim¬ 
bus originally surrounded cannot be made out with certainty, but it appears to 
be the head-dress of some figures. Of the third brick only the lower portion 
is preserved, and it shows the lower body of a person seated on a chair. The 
reason why the discovery of these bricks astonished me was that they should 
have been found at Nagarl which was situated in a hilly region and where con- 
' sequently stone was the natural building material. In whichever hilly district 
we find ancient monuments, we notice that the plastic work is of wrought stone. 
At Sanchl, for example, which is in the midst of hills, we find all sculptures 
of stone. In Sind or in the plains of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
where stone is scarce, the laying of moulded bricks is perfectly normal and intelli¬ 
gible. But it is inexplicable at Nagarl, where one sees nothing but hills all 
around, and where stone is the natural and cheapest building material. What is 
still more noteworthy is that the moulded bricks which were unearthed in exca- 
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•vations here are terracottas of a high order, and can, in point of texture and 

• artistic merit, bear comparison with those that are found in Gandhara. Evi¬ 
dently this plastic art seems to have flourished greatly in Madhyamika, and the 
question arises : why should it have been in such practice at Nagarl where stone 
mouldings alone would be expected ? It is not easy to give a reply, but per¬ 
haps the explanation is that it was brought by the Sibis from the Punjab. It, 
however, deserves to be noticed that whereas some motifs from Greek art were 
clearly borrowed in the Gandhara terracottas, they are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Madhyamika specimens. The Sibis migrated into the southern 
parts of Kajputana about 150 B.C., at a time when Greek art had not yet 
exercised any influence over that of Gandhara, and this seems to be the reason 

■ why no Greek influence is traceable in the terracottas found at Nagarl. 

One other class of objects which I noticed at Nagarl deserves to be des¬ 
cribed. They are designated ghdnis or oil mills by the people there. But 
what their exact purpose was is not clear. Six such were found by me, not far 
from one another, and lying on the east of the southern half of the citadel 
immediately beyond the moat. Of these, three were laid bare, but only one 
was found whole and entire (Plate XYI. b). It was 5' 3" high, of which the 
upper 8" were fairly well dressed. The lower portion was very rough and tapered 
to the bottom. The top surface has been cut into two concentric rings, 
of which one is 1' 5" and the other 2' 4" in diameter. The inner ring has been 
hollowed to a depth of 1' 3|" and is connected with a ladle-shaped slit cut in 
dhe vertical face of the ghdni for carrying its contents through a stone channel 
below into a drain, This drain has an earthen bottom, and its sides are formed 
of stone chips and brick bats. It was traced over a length of 9', and seems to 
have been covered with stone slabs. On each side of the ghdni was found a 
long narrow stone, which no doubt was hammered down to fix the ghdni tight 

• into its position in the hollow in which it was placed. 

Of the ancient structures only two are at present standing near Nagarl. 
The first is that known as tTbh-dival or vertical lamp, about a mile north-east 
and on the outskirts of the village (Plate XVI. a). On its summit, it is said, 
was placed a huge concave vessel which was filled with cotton seeds soaked in 
oil. These were lighted and served as a beacon lamp at night to the whole of 
Akbar’s camp when he had come and was settled there for reducing Chitorgarh. 
It is a pyramidal tower constructed of twenty-one huge square blocks of lime¬ 
stone closely fitted to one another, and is nearly 37' high, including the topmost 
block which has now fallen down. It is 14' 2" square at the base from out¬ 
side, and was 2' 6" square at the apex when the fallen block was in position. 
What its inside is like will be seen from Plate XVII. It will be observed that the 
structure was solid for 4' from the bottom, then hollow for about 20', and solid 
again up to the top. The tower has seven small openings which are supposed 
to be windows for admitting light; but this is very doubtful and the openings 
seem to have been gaps created by the fractured bits of the stone blocks having 
•disappeared. There are no traces of a staircase inside, and even if there had 
..been any, it could not have led to the summit. Colonel Tod, in his brief 
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description of tliis monument, expresses regret that in consequence of an accident 
he had met he was unable to climb the staircase “ trodden no doubt by Akbar’s 
feet.” This staircase possibly was an outer one and of wooden construction 
which has now perished. This monument, like the next to be described, is of 
such a unique character that it gives rise to several questions such as (1) whe¬ 
ther it was really of the time of Akbar, (2) if not, what purpose it originally 
served, and (3) when it was erected. All these questions will be considered 
further on. 

The other structure is that locally known as Hathi-bada, about half a mil e 
east of the village. It is an open rectangular enclosure, and is so called because 
it was used as an elephant stable when Akbar came to invest the fort of 
Chitorgarh and was encamped near NagarL The structure is in a more or less 
dilapidated condition, but has been sufficiently well preserved to give an idea 
of what it was originally like (Plates XVI. c. and XVIII). It is 296' long and 151' 
broad from outside and 290' long and 145' broad from inside. Traces of an 
entrance are visible in the south wall. Whether there was any similar entrance 
provided in the north wall, it is now impossible to determine as the greater 
portion of it has been destroyed. Each w r all was originally 9' 6" high, and 
consisted of five successive layers of heavy massive blocks of laminiferous stone 
placed one upon the other. The stone was no doubt originally grey in colour, 
but has now become dark with exposure. The blocks have been well dressed 
where exposed to view. Of the upper and under surface, only 3" from the edge 
have been dressed, the remaining portion being left rough but somewhat concave 
so that only the dressed border of the upper side of one block came in immediate 
contact with that of the underside of the block upon it, leaving a slight hollow 
in between. The characteristic feature of the wall is that it is pyramidal in 
section. Naturally, therefore, not only do blocks vary in thickness in different 
layers, but no single block has uniform thickness. The thickness of the wall is 
3' 6" at the bottom and 1' 3" at the top. Each wall was originally crowned 
by a coping stone, slightly moulded at the top. The inside of the enclosure 
was of a fairly uniform level except at the centre where there were traces of a 
dais said to have been constructed in Akbar’s time to feed his elephants. 

When I first carefully examined this Hathi-bada in November last, the first 
question that occurred to me was: What could have been the purpose of this 
structure ? While 1 was pondering over this question, I was reminded of the 
Ghosundi well inscription summarised above, because the stone on which it was 
engraved was not only of the same laminiferous variety as that the Hathi-bada 
stone, but originally formed part of a massive block similar to those used in 
that structure. As the stones employed in the construction of the Ghosundi 
well are believed to have been taken from Nagari, it but confirmed my hypo¬ 
thesis. But did the contents of the inscription support it ? It spoke of the 
erection of a pujd-sild-'prdkara by Gajayana, son of Parasari, for the gods Saiii- 
karshana and Vasudeva. Now, what did the Sanskrit expression mean ? Ob¬ 
viously it meant a worship stone enclosure, i.e. a stone enclosure round an 
object of worship to distinguish it from enclosures surrounding, e.g., palatial 
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buildings, The epigraph was thus found to give confirmation to my hypothesis, 
because Hathi-bada was a stone enclosure, and further, if my hypothesis was in 
any way correct, the inscription told us that the building originally enclosed a 
shrine of the gods Samkarshana and Vasudeva. But it remained to be seen 
whether any independent testimony could be found to support the inference 
that the structure was connected with Vasudeva worship ? Accordingly I made 
a very careful inspection of the stones composing the enclosure walls with a 
view to see whether there were any inscriptions anywhere engraved. One such 
record was found. Though it was somewhat weatherworn, there was no doubt 
that the letters were to be read Sn-Vishnupdddbhydm, and were in characters 
of the 7th century A.D. Taken by itself, this short record, though it showed 
that a temple of Vishnu was standing here in the 7th century A.D., did not 
necessarily prove that it was in existence in the 3rd or 4th century B.C., to 
which period the Ghosundi inscription had been ascribed. If, however, it was 
taken in conjunction with and not in isolation from the facts stated above, they 
all agreed with one another in such a manner as to leave no doubt in my mind 
that the Hathi-bada was originally an enclosure round a shrine of Vasudeva who 
continued to be worshipped there till 700 A.D. Granting that this conclusion 
was correct, was there evidence to show that objects of worship were surrounded 
by stone walls, especially at that early period ? Without being dogmatic on the 
point, I must say that I could not help thinking that what we now called 
railings round stupas were really pujd-sild-prdkdras, though they were round and 
ours was rectangular. It is true that no inscription on their railings had yet 
come to light which told us how they were originally styled. It must, however, 
be stated in this connection that a similar expression was not unknown to me 
from an Asoka inscription. I refer here to sildvigadablucha occurring in the 
Padariya or Rummindei pillar inscription. 1 Scholars previously divided these letters 
differently into most embarrassing words, but Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar was 
the first to show that this was really one phrase, meaning “ an enclosure or 
railing made of stone.” 2 I was glad to find that Dr. Fleet substantially agreed 
with him. 3 Personally I would understand the phrase to mean sild-vigada- 
bhlcha, i.e., a huge stone wall. What Asoka wanted to tell us was that he 
constructed this wall round the spot of Buddha’s birth, which was already an 
object of worship and where he actually worshipped. The word vigada in the 
phrase, which corresponds to the Sanskrit vikata (huge, stupendous) is note¬ 
worthy, and is no doubt significant of the huge massive blocks which must have 
composed this wall like Hathi-bada. I could, therefore, safely take it that 
Hathi-bada as pujd-sild-prdkdra was not of a unique character and could very 
well be supposed to have enclosed an object of worship, which in the present 
case was the divinities Sarhkarshana and Vasudeva, especially as an exact in¬ 
stance in point was provided by the railing which surrounded the shrine of the 
latter god unearthed by me near Kkarn Baba at Besnagar two years ago. This 
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railing, the Hathl-bada enclosure, and the railings of the stupas were all puja- 
iild-prdkdras, though they were of different types. It was now necessary to 
decide whether this was an early structure and especially whether it could have; 
existed during the 3rd or 4th century B.C., to which period the inscription has 
been assigned. The mere architectural style of the building did not give us- 
much help in fixing its age. It, no doubt, told us that it was a pre-Muham¬ 
madan structure, and its stupendous lithic components indicated that it was to 
be ascribed to a very early period. But what this early period was, the archi¬ 
tectural style was unable to tell. Accordingly I sunk several trenches here, and. 
also with the object of determining whether any other buildings stood inside or 
outside the enclosure. Unfortunately for me I experienced great difficulties in 
obtaining an adequate supply of coolies, and though the first and main object 
was fulfilled, the second was but very partially realised. - The places where the 
trenches were cut have all been shown in Plate XVIII. 

The ground round the Hathl-bada was highly undulating, but in a trench 
at the south-east corner where there was the maximum accumulation of debris, 
coins of §ibi-janapada referred to above were found at a level of about six feet 
above the original ground of the Hathi-bada. I have stated above that these 
coins have to be assigned to the middle of the 2nd century B.C. If they are 
of such an early period and were found at a much higher level than that of the 
original ground of the structure, the latter can easily be assigned to 300 or 250 
B.C., to which period the Ghosundi inscription has to be attributed. Nothing,, 
therefore, precludes us from supposing that the stone on which this inscription 
is engraved was originally part of this enclosure, and that consequently it en¬ 
closed a shrine of Samkarshana and Vasudeva of 300 or 250 B.C. at the latest. 
This is, therefore, the earliest trace of a Vasudeva temple discovered, the next 
earliest being that at Besnagar (ancient Vidisa) which I laid bare near Kham 
Baba two years ago, and which belonged to about 200 B.C. 

Very little of the Hathl-bada shrine has survived. In the west half of the 
enclosure were found remains of a brick platform, which originally ran east to 
west. It is 34' broad on the east side, the west being untraceable. Of its'- 
length only 15' could be traced on the north, and 12' on the south side. It 
seems to have been constructed of three courses of bricks only. The platform 
stands on a floor which appears to have, spread over the whole ground inside the 
enclosure. The floor seems to have been composed of different materials at 
different places. In front of the platform it consisted of a course of concrete 
uoon that of pulverised bricks. In another place it was composed of stone chips 
and brickbats well rammed down. As the level of the floor almost coincides 
with the top of the foundations of Hathi-bada walls, it is highly probable that 
we have here the ground level of the temple of Samkarshana and Vasudeva' 
referred to in the Ghosundi inscription. Possibly the temple stood on the brick 
platform. But it is not clear whether the latter was of the time of this inscrip¬ 
tion or of a later period, for we know that it was a place of Vaishnava worship 
till the 7th century A.D. It is, however, certain that the platform was con¬ 
nected with one or the other Vaishnava temples here, because the sides of the- 
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former are parallel to the walls of the Hathi-bada, and it is equidistantly situated 
from the north and south walls of the latter. Originally the shrine of Samkar- 
shana and Vasudeva may have been a wooden construction, and we cannot, 
therefore, reasonably expect any of its remains to survive to the present day. 
But its successor, the temple of Vishnu which was standing on this site till 
700 A.D., must certainly have been built of stone, and it may perhaps look 
strange that hardly any of its vestiges should have remained. But this need 
not be wondered at, because all ancient sites have proved mines for exploitation 
to the people of the surrounding villages and are made to yield materials to 
build their dwellings with. In the case of Nagarl we know that the stone of its 
ancient magnificent structures has been carried to all the neighbouring villages 
up to a distance of 10 miles, and was transported in large quantities even to 
Chitorgarh, where almost all the old buildings are believed to have been 

constructed of materials brought from Nagarl. An exactly analogous case is 
furnished by the shrine of Vasudeva which was in existence near Kliam Baba 
alluded to above. Though parts of the railing which surrounded it were 
unearthed, no trace of the shrine itself was found. 

With the hope of tracing, as far as possible, the length of the brick plat¬ 
form, I extended my excavations over nearly 130' from its east edge. The 

failure to trace it beyond 15' did not daunt me, and I now decided to dig 
deeper than the floor level. I had gone little deeper than 2' when I lighted 
upon some curious remains whose purpose I have not been able to unravel. 

Here were exposed the traces of two walls, elliptical in plan and one falling 
within the other (Plate XVII). The central part of the structure formed by the 
inner ellipses was 33' long and 11' broad. The circumambulatory part comprised 
by the outer ellipses was 46' long and allowed a passage 6' wide all round. The 
floor of this structure consisted of a layer of surkhi and kankar sandwiched 
between layers of chunam and kankar and was coated with plaster. The floor 
was traceable even outside up to 7' 4" on the west. The wall of the circum¬ 
ambulatory passage was composed of plastered mud and its maximum height 

preserved was 1' 5". The wall of the central part does not appear to have been 
of uniform construction. Its eastern half was of greater height than the western 
and was like the wall of the circumambulatory passage formed of plastered 

mud. The western half consisted of a single horizontal brick course laid on the 
floor and was coated with plaster, showing that no further masonry course came 

upon it. How the two parts were joined one to the other is not clear. It is 

possible that the superstructure here was a wooden erection which has now been 
all destroyed. Again, we should have normally expected it to be apsidal in 
plan, as shown by the ancient caves heretofore found. But as we have an 

instance of a circular cave, there is nothing strange in finding an old structure 
which is elliptical in plan. As stated above, these remains were found a little 
more than 2' below the original ground of the Hathi-bada, and it was, there¬ 
fore, doubtless older than the temple of Sariikarshana and Vasudeva which this 
enclosed. If the latter has to be attributed to 300 or 250 B.C., the former may 
safely be assigned to 350 or 300 B.C. It is not, however, clear whether the 

c 
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earlier structure was a religious edifice, and, in particular, a temple dedicated 
to these gods, that is, the predecessor of the one for which the Hathl-bada 
enclosure was put up. The fact that the walls of the former are not parallel 
to those of the enclosure is rather unfavourable to that inference. But it must 
also be borne in mind that when an old temple falls into ruins and a new one 
is constructed on its site, they need not necessarily be coincident or their walls 
parallel to one another. And it is not impossible that the elliptical edifice may 
be the immediate predecessor of the temple for which the puja-Sila-prakara was 
erected. 

In this connection it seems very tempting to consider whether the structure 
"Obh-dival described above was in any way connected with Hathl-bada. It is 
impossible not to perceive the points of similarity between the two monuments. 
Both are composed of huge blocks of laminiferous limestone, piled one upon the 
other, and are pyramidal in section. This made me wonder whether the "Obh- 
dival did not originally lie near the Hathl-bada. Accordingly I began to study 
the former structure very minutely and carefully. One interesting feature that 
I now noticed was that the Obli-dlval had no foundations. Evidently, there¬ 
fore, it must have been brought from elsewhere. This inference was strengthened 
by the fact that all the stone layers bore holes, which in the case of the larger 
blocks were to be seen inside also corresponding to the outer ones. The holes 
appear to me to have been intended for lifting up the stones. It seems that the 
"Obh-dival did originally stand near the Hathl-bada. When Akbar came and was 
encamped near Nagari, his men who turned the Hathi-bada into an elephant 
stable must have noticed the other structure, which, just because it could easily 
be taken to pieces and re-adjusted, was shifted to its present site and made 
to serve the purpose of a beacon light. And it was for easy conveyance of the 
stone blocks that the holes referred to above were bored. Originally these must 
have been cut in the blocks on one of the two pairs of faces opposite of 
the structure, but they were not reset precisely in their original position so 
that though the majority of these apertures are found on one pair of opposite 
sides, some are to be seen in the other pair also. There is, therefore, nothing 
impossible in our supposing that TJbh-dival was originally connected with the 
temple of Samkarshana and Vasudeva, most probably as a Garuda-dhvaja. 
The uppermost layer which has now fallen down shows an aperture in the centre 
of the top, indicating that one more course came upon it, and this may have 
consisted of an image of Garuda. 

The ground round the Hathi-bada is of a highly undulating nature. Thus 
whereas at the south-east corner the debris has accumulated to half the height 
of the fourth course of its wall from the bottom, the ground on the west is so 
low that its foundations have been exposed. This unevenness is, in the main, 
due to the rain water coming in torrents from a neighbouring hill and scouring 
its way through the various places round this structure. I had a mind to clear away 
the whole accumulation up to a distance of at least 75 feet all around. This was 
no doubt a stupendous task, but it was certainly one which could have been 
accomplished if I had been able to obtain the requisite number of coolies. The 
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excavation, again, if it had been carried out, would, I am sure, have told an 
interesting story of the Narayana-vata where the temple of Samkarshana and 
Vasudeva stood. As it was, I had to be content with sinking a few trenches. 
One was cut near the south-west corner of the Hathi-bada. We had dug hardly 
one foot when the rubble foundations of an old residence were exposed. They 
were about 30' distant from the south wall, and were traced over a space of 
50' X 32'. On the west they were found to extend still farther, but were not 
laid bare. The top of these foundations was found to be on the same level as 
the original ground of the Hathi-bada, and it is possible that we have here the 
house of the Pujaris who were in charge of the temple. But the temple, as 
we have seen, was in existence from 250 B.C. to 700 A.D., and we cannot 
expect one and the same house to serve as a dwelling for the Pujaris throughout 
this long period. It may, therefore, be naturally asked: to Pujaris of what 
period did the house belong ? Slightly above the foundations was picked up a 
terracotta seal-die bearing the name Datilasya in reversed characters of the 5th 
century A.D. (Plate XXIV, No. 90). On the other hand, a coin of the £ibi tribe 
(150 B.C.) was found here on a level slightly lower than the top of the 
foundations. It thus appears that the house was in the occupation of the Pujaris 
perhaps from about 50 B.C. to 500 A.D. and that Datila might be one of them. 

Immediately below the foundations of the Pujaris’ house were found the 
traces of a plastered floor almost exactly similar to that of the elliptical struc¬ 
ture described above. The levels of both are very nearly the same, and they 
may consequently be of the same period. The chunam floor indicates that there 
was here a dwelling house of an earlier period upon which the later one was 
constructed. The former may have been occupied by the Pujaris of the ellip¬ 
tical shrine which was the predecessor of that of Samkarshana and Vasudeva. 

In front of the Pujaris’ house, but leaving its foundations undisturbed, we 
dug still deeper until we lighted upon a number of earthen pots. There were as 
many as 215 of these in a space of 15' 6" long and 8" broad. They were all 
kept upside down and were filled either with ashes or with sand. These were 
not all that were so arranged here. Their rows must have spread farther south¬ 
wards. But these were not exposed as it would have involved the demolition 
of the south-east corner of the house. They were lying nearly 2' below the 
chunam floor just alluded to. Earthen pots were found also at the south-east 
corner of the Hathi-bada where, too, a little excavation work was done. The 
earthen pots here were laid bare in two groups at two different places, and were 
also found filled with either ashes or sand. Curiously enough, the eastern of 
these groups was here too found in the immediate vicinity of and only two feet 
below a chunam plastered floor. This was a noteworthy fact. For there were 
here two instances of a chunam floor being found nearly two feet above earthen 
pots. Now two questions arise: (1) Why were the floors plastered not only 
at the south-west and south-east corners of the Hathi-bada but also in the 
elliptical structure inside ? (2) Why were earthen pots, filled with ashes or sand, 
deposited ? I confess I cannot give any satisfactory replies, but it is possible 
that the chunam plastering was done to safeguard the place against the depre- 
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dations of white ants and the pots were laid to keep away damp from the 
dwelling houses. 

The plastered floor unearthed at the south-east corner seems to have been 
flanked by wallings on two sides at least, showing the existence of a dwelling 
house here. The floor was nearly 5' 9" higher in level than the ground of the 
Hathi-bada. The floor and the house are no doubt later than the enclosure and 
much later than the plastered floor exposed at the south-west corner. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the two were separated by a very long period, as 
no doubt the accumulation of debris to the height of 6' is apt to lead one to 
suppose, because close beside the floor and the dwelling house near the south¬ 
east corner, but slightly above their level, were brought to light two coins of the 
Sibi tribe. This shows that they were not much posterior to 150 B.C., to which 
time the coins have been ascribed. 

The second place, where I excavated at Nagarl, was a mound in the southern 
half of the citadel surmounted by a modern shrine of Mahadeva. This was, no 
doubt, the stupa mound alluded to by Carlleyle. It is true that the illustration 
he has given of it points rather to the mound locally known as Kunyardi, two 
miles south of Nagarl, but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that he 
distinctly tells us that it was “ within the area of the site of the ruined fortress 
of the ancient city.” This description can apply to the Mahadeva temple mound 
only, and not to Kunyardi, which is two miles away from the citadel. It is 
true, again, that the “ plain, small, modern roofless shrine ” which, he says, 
was perched on its top, indicates the latter rather than the former mound 
which is surmounted by a domed, and consequently not a roofless, shrine. 
Again, the architrave of the Buddhist gateway, which, he tells us, was standing 
on the mound, is lying on the former, and not on the latter. It appears that 
Carlleyle had seen both the mounds, but that when he was writing out his 
account probably five years after he visited Nagarl, he confused them together. 
But the most decisive marks in the present case are his location of the mound 
in the citadel and his reference to the architrave, and these unmistakably show 
that he had the Mahadeva temple mound in view. 

Before starting the operations at this place, I made a very careful survey 
of the mound and was fortunate enough to detect just a trace of a brick wall¬ 
ing on the north side. I started excavation here, and as this wall was being 
cleared, it led to the partial exposure of other walls; when these last were 
being laid bare, they afforded indications of still more walls so that ere long 
there was here a regular intricate network of wallings whose purpose I was 
unable to understand till the extremest walls were exposed. As the outer face 
of these was decorated with mouldings and no traces of wallings were detected 
outside them, it convinced me that they were really the extremest walls of a 
wide brick platform. None of these wallings, it is worthy of note, showed any 
marks of windows or doors, which they no doubt would have done if they had 
formed part of dwellings. There can, therefore, be no doubt that these wallings did 
not represent the remains of any ancient houses, but were intended to form a 
frame-work for effectively bonding together the moulded walls of the platform, 
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i:he intervening spaces in the frame work being filled in with earth. A well- 
known instance of the construction of such a framework is that furnished by a 
structure called Paklri kuti excavated by Dr. Vogel at Sahet-Mahet. 1 An idea 
of the mouldings which adorned the outer face of the platform can be obtained 
from Plate XIX. 6, and its plan understood, from Plate XX. The severity and 
monotony of the outer moulded wall are relieved by three projections in the 
■centre, one on each of the north, west and south sides, and jutting out 9 8 
from the main line of alignment. It will be seen from the plan that the east 
side was unlike the other sides of the platform, and shows that it and its super¬ 
structure faced that direction. The maximum height preserved of its moulded 
walls is 4', and is found in the west Avail. This seems to be nearly half of 
the original height of the platform. Though the upper half of its walls has 
fallen down, it appears from the terracottas picked up from its debris, to have 
been covered with decorative tiles of at least three types, some of them prob¬ 
ably arranged in string courses. One type is represented by what may be 
styled bird terracottas (Plate XXII. a). These consist of moulded bricks, measuring 
approximately 13"x9"x2|" each, with the left end raised into a rim f"x2, 

and the border decorated with an incised line, and holding in high relief either 
a swan or a pigeon. The swan is shown either as stretching its neck to the 

ground, as in the act of feeding, or as cleaning its plumage. The pigeon has 

been more or less conventionalised, with its crest flowing loose at the back 
tail elongated into an intricate but artistic scroll, and breast plumage hanging 
down heavily. The second type is represented by human heads, which here 

seem to have been placed in pairs, one male and one female (Hate XXI. b and c). 
The male is invariably an old face with wonder-struck expression, and the female 
a young face with either a half smiling or a placid expression. The facial expres¬ 
sion and the contour of the head are strikingly naturalistic. The two together 
have a framing, semi-oval in shape. The specimens found, all except one, face 
full front. The exception is a female head, which is so turned as to expose 
only three-fourths of the face. Similar heads forming wall ornamentations but 
of a later period were recovered by Dr. Spooner during his excavations at 

Shah-jl-ki-Dheri, along with floral ornaments, some of which are of lotus 
design. One kind of these is called by him grinning heads or grotesques, 

and the other, serious doll-like heads. 1 2 The third type of decorative tiles consists 
of bricks, measuring 8"x7|"x2|" and with oblong bottoms and semi-circular 
tops. They are carved with lotus flowers of various conventional forms (Plate 
XXII. b). These tiles most probably formed a string course. How the others 
were arranged on the face of the walls is not clear. 

The centre of the platform was originally _ occupied by a superstructure, 

very little of which has now survived. It is 43' 6" square at the base. Imme¬ 

diately below each side of this square is a foundation wall, 6' thick. The space 
enclosed by these foundation walls is filled with a network of wallings similar 
to that of the platform. The moulded walls of the platform as well as those 





1 Arch. Annual, 1907-8, p. 109. 

2 Ibid., 1908-9, p. 55 and Fig. 3. 
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of the frameworks rest on layers of long stones which are oblong and hammer- 
dressed in the case of the former, but rough and shapeless in the case of the 
latter. The top level of the platform coincided with the base line of the recesses 
in the lowermost moulding of the superstructure, because, in the first place, the 
bricks used in the walls are of an inferior texture and gloss and the joints 
marked are rough and wide up to the sill level, from where upwards they are 
of a superior kind and the joints fine. Secondly, the offset referred to is not 
observable on the east or front side where all the framework walls run straight 
up to the sill level. 

Of the superstructure only the lowermost moulding has been preserved, 
which is nearly two feet high. Each side seems originally to have been broken 
up into two recesses, each 6' from the corner, and measuring approximately 

G'x2'x2". Only one recess, however, is well-preserved, and the singular 
feature of it is that, although it is a recess, it has a small projection in one 
corner. No special feature of the superstructure was detected and no finds 

were here made which could prove the religious character of the building. Small 
pits were, however, sunk on its top without doing any damage to the Mahadeva 
shrine which is at present perched on it; and they convinced me that it was 
one solid mass of well-laid bricks and not of bricks fallen pell-mell. This seems 
to suggest the idea that the superstructure was a stupa, —an inference which 
receives some corroboration from the fact that contiguous with the east wall 

of the platform, at the place marked B in Plate XX, were found remains 
which looked like those of a miniature stupa 11' square and that the ruins of 
another smaller stupa containing ashes were noticeable behind the principal 
monument and shown at C of the same Plate. But here a difficulty arises. The 
superstructure, as stated above, is a square, and if it was originally a stupa, 
it means that it was a square stupa of which no instance has so far been known. 
It is true that no square stupa has so far been found or unearthed. But atten¬ 
tion may in this connection be directed to an edifice represented on a rail bar 
medallion recovered in the excavations of the Jaina stupa at Mathura. 1 It is 
a structure built in horizontal tiers and must be a stupa as indicated by the 
heavy sausage-shaped garlands. It is not impossible that the superstructure 
on the platform may be a stupa of similar construction. There was, however^ 

exhumed here absolutely nothing that marked it as a Buddhist or Jaina monu¬ 
ment. Is it possible that we have here the remains of a Hindu stupa ? For 
a long time we were so much accustomed to hearing about and seeing Buddhist 
stupas only, that a stupa pertaining to and worshipped by the Jaina or any 
religious sect was looked upon as inconceivable. But excavations at Mathura 
and the culling of references to it from their scriptures left no doubt that the 
stupa as an object of worship was not unknown to the ancient Jainas. There 
is nothing, therefore, primd jade impossible in the ancient Hindus also having 
constructed stupas and worshipped them. In fact, Dr. Biihler has adduced 
cogent reasons for supposing that they were used and worshipped by all Hindu 


1 The Jama btupa and other Antiquities of Mathura , Plate LXXII, Fig. 1. 
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sects that followed the Jnana and Bhakti-Mdrgas. 1 The only antiquity exhumed 
on this site which bears the marks of any religion is the torana. A description 
of it will shortly follow, but here it will suffice to state that as its architraves 
are sculptured with incidents from diva’s life^ and its pillars with his door¬ 
keepers, it was erected here before the god Siva. Thus the only significant 

objects found on this site point to its being devoted to Hindu worship, whereas 
it is conspicuous for the absence of any antiquities which are characteristically 
Buddhistic or Jaina. It will not, therefore, be unreasonable to infer that the 
stupa or funeral monument on this site may belong to a Hindu, possibly Sai\a, 
sect, if we are right at all in supposing that it existed, on the evidence furnished 
by the formation of the inner core of the ruined superstructure subsisting on the 

platform. 2 ... 

As might be expected in the case of such an old monument, additions and 

alterations were made from time to time. The first period is characterised 
by the rise of the platform top level by at least 6". Two new walls, one on 
each side, were also erected in the east or front part of the platform. But 

the chief peculiarity of this period is the plaster with which both the stupa 

and the platform walls were covered. The second period is marked by the 
introduction of stone work. The ground floor and the platform top were both 
paved with stone. The original access to the stupa, which seems to have been 
through two wall projections on the east and nearly 13 apart, appears at this 
time to have been provided with a stone entrance, of which only the moonstone, 
the threshold, and the lintel in two fragments were exhumed. No portions of 
the jambs came to light. The lintel seems to have been ornamented by the 
models of the chaitya window of the early Gupta style, each containing a Kirti- 
mukha. Curiously enough, the stupa appears to have been furnished on the 
north with a stone water channel which was taken through the inner core of 
the platform and terminated outside in a makara gargoyle. This gargoyle is 
the only portion of the water channel which is well-dressed and must conse¬ 
quently have been fixed into and exposed to view from the north wall of the 
platform. The daily ablution waters fell through the makara mouth into a 
small brick cistern from which they were carried westwards to the river side 
by means of a drain. The drain consisted of bricks, and was covered also with 

bricks but set on edge. 

The laying bare of the stone water channel here makes it doubtful whether 
the original edifice was really a stupa, for I at any rate am not aware of any 
stupa being provided with a channel. Such channels have so far been invariably 
found by me connected with shrines, and hence I tried my .very best to find 
out whether there were any traces of a sanctum of the early Gupta period. But 
I discovered no signs of it. Of course, as stated above, there is a shrine there 


1 Vienna Ori. Jour., Vol. IV, p. 328 and fi.; Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 313. , 

2 Or it may be that we have hero the doubb platfcrm cf some wooden shrine w. .ch has disappeared. 

B it this conjecture rppe rs to nr less probable, beca. se, as already stated, the umfo m sjid of 

the upper structure and the presence of two smaller stupas, one in fr.nt of and the oth r be. md theplafvm, 
points to its having been rather a brick stupa than a wooden shrine on a double platform. 
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at present which is dedicated to Mahadeva. But it is quite a modern erection 
and was put up about GO years ago (as I was informed) by a bairagi collect¬ 
ing subscriptions from the Banias of Nagari and the neighbouring villages. A 
portion of a water channel projects from its north wall, and hence I at first 
surmised that it was constructed on the site of an early Gupta shrine. But 
this was nothing but a surmise. The water channel of the modern shrine is 
not in the same line with and was therefore in no way connected with the 
channel described above, which, so far as evidence goes, started from the north 
wall of the edifice and ended with that of the platform. This whole channel 
had been buried in earth when I excavated, that of the Mahadeva shrine alone 
being visible. Hence it is all but certain that the latter must have been brought 
from somewhere and stuck into the modern shrine for taking away the ablution 
waters. As no undoubted trace of an early Gupta sanctum was here discovered, 
there seems to be no escape from regarding the water channel as having been 
somehow connected with the stupa, supposing, of course, that I am correct in 

inferring that one stood here. 

To the second period of additions characterised by the introduction of stone 
work, or possibly to a period slightly later, belong the remains of a stone torana 
exhumed in front of the mound. One whole pillar was found though in five 

fragments, and of the other a few tiny pieces only were recovered. The pillar 

is oblong and not square in section. About 1' 10". at the bottom is rough 

dressed and was no doubt underground when the pillar stood erect. Excepting 
the plain surface of 6" above the line demarcating the rough from the dressed 
surface the pillar has been carved on all its four sides. Of the less broad sides 
the outer or north is sculptured with a long undulating line consisting of a series 
of lotus stalks inserted one into the other and with their petals occupying the 
panels formed by the undulation. The inner or south side is divided into three 
compartments by four lotus medallions, and each compartment is decorated with 
veitical flutes, the central of which is filled with a spiral leaf ornament. The 
broader^ sides of the pillar are each broken up into' five panels and surmounted 
by a kirtimukka. Each two of the upper four panels are probably intended to 
represent the front elevation of a two-storeyed mansion of that age, the demar¬ 
cation of one storey from the other being denoted by a member which looks 
like an image pedestal and the roof closely resembling the front of that of a 
Chaitya cave of about the fifth century A.D. and in particular to the pediment 
of the niches in the second storey of the Vi^vakarma Cave at Ellora. The 
lowermost panel is equal in height to any two of the upper, and represents 
only a one-storeyed but tall building. This last is occupied by a male on the 
east, and a female on the west, side. The male has matted hair. His left 
hand holds a trident standing vertically on the ground, and his right rests on 
the knot of ltis dupattd or shoulder scarf near the waist. He also bears a third 
e> e Jfr the forehead. All these are clear indications of his being an attendant 
ol Siva. The female in the lowermost panel on the west stands under a tree 
with the right hand clutching the border of her dupattd and the left upraised 
and touching a branch of a tree. Her chignon bears a curious resemblance to 
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that of the present Malayalese woman. The upper panels are each occupied by 
a pair of lovers standing near trees, the female in one being on the left, and 
in the other immediately adjacent on the right, of the male. The male is shown 
with hair curls similar to a barrister’s wig, on which he bears a helmet adorned 


with a horn. 

About 17' 6" from where the torana pillar was unearthed, a big rough stone 


was found, approximately oblong in shape and measuring 4' 7"x3 2x1 6 . 

An oblong space, 2' 4"xl' 11" was marked on its top surface by three incised 
lines along with one edge of the stone, and was hammer-dressed. The stone 
was so lying that its longer sides were parallel to the moulding lines of the 
east or front wall of the platform. It was, therefore, I thought, somehow con¬ 
nected with it. But its object I was for a long time unable to apprehend. 
Suddenly, however, the idea occurred to me that possibly the torana pillar 
rested upon it. So I took the measurements of its lower end, which were 
2' 4" X 1' 9.1", and which no doubt almost coincided with those of the oblong 
marked on the stone. This was evidently the foundation stone on which the 
pillar was set up. Close beside this stone were laid bare three pieces of what 
appeared to be the sides of an image pedestal, each 3' 4" high. The height 
of the stone is 1' 6", and that of the rough dressed portion of the pillar 1' 10". 


These give a total of 3' 4",—the exact height of the pedestal stones. I have, 
therefore, no doubt that these last were originally placed round the foundation 
stone, and the voids between them and the torana pillar were tightly packed 
with fillings so as to make it firm and stable. 

The torana 'seems to have had only two architraves. At any rate, frag¬ 
ments of only two were exhumed. Of the lower, only three pieces were found; 
and although they do not make up one complete architrave, enough has been 
recovered to show that each broader side was originally divided into nine panels. 
Only one end has been preserved, and contains, on each side in panel, a flying 
Vidyadhara bearing a garland. The other panels portray scenes from Siva’s 
life. One of these is clearly occupied by a nude Bhairava with his vehicle the 
dog. Another holds Siva seated on a pedestal and below a tree, like a Buddha 
or rather a TIrtharhkara, with his hands placed one upon the other on the soles 
of his feet. He bears matted hair and mundras in his ears, and is flanked by 
four devotees, two on each side. The plastic style of the statuary both on the 
pillar and the architrave has a great resemblance to that noticeable on the 
sculptures found at Garhwa. 1 The underside of this architrave bears and con¬ 
tinues the carving which adorns the inner side of the torana pillar. Its upper 
side is not sculptured at all, as might be expected, and supported two stone 
blocks separating the lower from the upper architrave, as is clearly indicated by 
two groups of apertures, each comprising four. These show that each block 
was V 11" long and 1' 4|" broad. The upper architrave is decorated on each 
broader side with a repetition, of models of the facade of a chmtya root and 
ends with makara mouths. Neither its under nor its upper side is sculptured, 


1 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rap., Vol. X, Plates VI and VIT. 
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but the mortices in the latter show that the gateway was crowned with pin¬ 
nacles, two near the ends and one in the centre. Near the north-east corner of 
the platform was found the head of a fabulous animal—a horned horse, which 
may possibly have crowned the torana at one end. A rough idea of what the 
torana as a whole was will be obtained from Plate XXIII. 1 

Behind the stupa, excavations were carried right up to the western rampart 
of the citadel. About 22' from the central projection of the west wall of the 
stupa platform were laid hare the remains of what looks a stupa of the same 
type as the former but of much smaller dimensions, measuring only 10' 5"x5'10" 
at the base. Very little of it has been preserved, but what has survived shows 
that like the bigger one it was solidly built of bricks and with a moonstone in 
front. Beyond ashes nothing was found in it. As both the stupas are very 
nearly of the same level, the smaller one seems to have been built at a period 
not much posterior to that of the larger. 

Nearly 25' to the north of the smaller stupa and contiguous with the brick 
drain referred to above were brought to light the remains of a long narrow 
chamber built of bricks (D on Plate XX). In fact, this chamber seems to have 
fallen into ruins when the drain was laid as it is through these ruins that the 
way for the drain has been cut. Along its east wall were found seven small stone 
uprights placed in a row. As human ashes and bones were found here, they 
appear to have been sepulchral stelae. A small brick water channel was also 
exposed in parts, and no doubt carried off the ablution waters of the stelae. 

It has been stated above that in the list of the antiquarian remains of 
Mewar compiled by the late Sir Alexander Pinhey with the help of Rai Bahadur 
Gaurishankar Ojha mention is made of two Buddhist stupa mounds near Nagari. 
On inquiring of the latter I learnt that one of these was Kunyardi, 2 miles 
south of Nagari, and the other was about one mile and a half north-east of it. 
The latter had been partially dug into at the top by the Rai Bahadur 
when he was in the service of the Udaipur State. I examined this mound 
carefully and was convinced that it was not a Buddhist stupa. There was no¬ 
thing but Jcankar and gravel at the base of the mound, and the top opened by 
him revealed here the existence of a brick platform on a bedding of mortar. 
This was hardly what might be expected in a stupa mound. However, I made 
up my mind to put my inference to test by doing some digging work and with 
this object in view, selected the other mound, which was much bigger and 
unopened and, as stated above, was the one confounded by Carlleyle with the 
Mahadeva stupa mound. It was on the top of this mound, again, that the 
pieces of the rail pillar, bar and coping described above were found, which 
no doubt raised the presumption of an old railing having stood there. The top 
and the east and west sides of the mound were excavated. Three trenches 
were also sunk at three different places at the foot of the mound. The digging 
operations were conducted for four consecutive days. On the top were exposed 
the remains of a brick platform on a mortar bedding similar to that in the 

1 This appears to be only one torana standing in front of the monument, two at the sides and one in the centre. 
The present one seems to be the one standing on the north side. 
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other mound. But beyond this absolutely nothing but sand was found here, 
and no antiquity of any description was brought to light. I have no doubt 
that these mounds do not represent the ruins of any stupas. The other mound, 
viz., that to the north-east of Nagari, is not far from where the tTbh-dival 

stands at present. And as I was surveying the ground round about, five or 

six more mounds attracted my attention. They were within three-quarters of 

a mile of the tfbh-dival but situated within the boundaries of an adjoining 

village called Amalheda. This was, no doubt, the place from where Akbar’s 

camp began, which, we are told, extended as far northwards as Pandoll. 

Personally I think that the mounds were raised by Akbar’s men for mounting 

battery, not with a view to shell Chitorgarh which was impossible, as it was at 

least ten miles from this place, but for the protection of the camp itself to 
ward off any surprise attacks at night. The fact that the Nagari mounds were 
topped with brick platforms confirms my inference, for these could have been 
raised to support a battery. About half a mile to the south of the beacon light 
is found an earthen embankment, the purpose of which nobody at Nagari was 
able to explain to me. Not far from the Kunyardi mound was another similar 
embankment. In all probability these embankments like the mounds formed part of 
the scheme of fortification executed by Akbar for the safety of his camp. 


D. R. BHANDARKAR. 
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MAHADEVA TEMPLE MOUND. 

Terracottas. 

(A) Ornamental Bricks. 

(1) Human heads. 

1. Head (ht. 8$", br. 9§" ; thickness 3" at upper edge and 1^" at lower edge) 
with a quarter oval frtftne over it on the left, decorated with a lotus design 
inside and reaching down to 2" from the lower edge; face aged, with wonder- 
struck expression; ear-lobes perforated, eye-balls moved towards the left corner ; 
tip of tongue peeping through the lips; chin double; necklace round the neck ; 
wears a close-fitting cap with the top fastened with a band; two ringlets of 
hair peeping on the forehead from inside the cap border. Light red clay with 
dark red slip of which slight indications are left. 

2. Head (ht. 8|"; br. 8|"; thickness at upper edge 3§", at lower 1§") 
bordered on the right with a quarter oval frame reaching to 2|" from the lower 
edge, and decorated with a lotus design as in (1); face, young and laughing; 
bears ear-rings, and necklace of cable pattern ; two folds of the upper garments 
showing above necklace ; hair parted in the middle, and tied into a top knot, 
with locks on either side, covering up the ears ; nose and left cheek damaged. 
Light red clay with dark red slip of which traces remain. 

3. Head (ht. ; br. 6|") with lotus frame on the right, as in (2) part 
of which is broken off; face elderly with wonderstruck expression; ear-lobes 
pierced ; tongue tip peeping through the lips ; necklace round the neck as in (1) ; 
bears three ornaments, one in the centre just above the forehead and one on 
either side just above the top of the ear ; originally with a close-fitting cap, of 
which the top is now destroyed. Light red clay, with dark red slip of which 
traces remain. 

4. Head with left lotus frame, as in (1) in two pieces; face with placid, 
serious expression; bears ear-ring in right ear, hair combed backwards and tied 
into a top knot; tiny pendant let loose on the forehead by means of a string 
fastened to the top knot; left ear and portion below neck broken off. Light 
red clay, with dark red slip. 

5. Head with the whole back ground and part of the right side damaged ; 
face with placid expression, with a tinge of smile ; bears ear-ring in left ear; hair 
combed backwards, and tied into a top knot (now lost), with a pendant as in (4). 

6. 4 Heads broken in 8, 6, 6 and 3 fragments respectively, with traces of 
oval frame to the left in the first and to the right in the remaining; face, with 
placid expression, as in (4); traces of ear-rings in the last three and cable-like 
necklace in the first two. 

(2) Birds. 

7. Rectangular brick (12|"x 8f"x2£"), holding in high relief the figure of a 
swan, facing to the left, lengthening its neck low to the ground as in the act 
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•of feeding; border decorated with incised line; to the left, rim raised § high 
and If" broad, with edge decorated with incisions. 

8. Rectangular brick (13"x9"x2i") broken in 6 fragments holding in high 
relief the figure of a swan, gracefully bending its neck and with the beak touch¬ 
ing the breast as in the act of cleaning its plumage; border decorated with 
incised line; to the left, rim raised f" high and If" broad, with edge decorated 
with incisions. 

9. Rectangular brick (14f"x9"x2|") broken in four pieces with a fragment 
at the lower right corner missing; holds in high relief the figure of a pigeon 
in profile with neck held aloft, crest flowing loose at the back, tail elongated 
into a conventional scroll and breast plumage hanging loosely and touching the 
rim ; border decorated with incised line ; to the left, rim raised as in (8). 

10. Brick (D"x2f") with the figure of a pigeon, carved in alto relievo, 
similar to (9), in the main details, with a slight difference in the treatment of 
the tail scroll and spotted wings ; portion to the left, with the rim destroyed. 

11. Brick (8"x7f"x2f") rectangular, with semicircular top; holds, in relief, 
a four-leaved lotus with an anther (2" in dia.) in the centre. 

12. Brick (7f"x7f"x2|") similar in shape to (11) holds six-leaved lotus, 
with a square anther (2" side) in the centre. 

13. Brick, similar in shape and size to (12) but broken, holds six-leaved 
lotus with a central disc (3" dia.) which itself is a lotus consisting of six leaves 
and an anther. 

14. Brick similar to above, and broken; holds eight-leaved lotus with central 
disc (3^" dia.), consisting of a six-leaved lotus and an anther. 

15. Brick (7f"x8"x2") rectangular, with a square circle top ; slightly broken ; 
holds six-leaved lotus with an anther and ovary in the centre. 

16. Brick, quadrant shaped, (dia. 7f"), perhaps forming one-fourth of a medal¬ 
lion, which consisted of a full blown lotus. 

(B) Figurines. 

(1) Human. 

17. Upper half of female figure, (ht. 2f", br. 2\") standing, bears ear-rings, 
necklace and girdle ; two streamers at the top, one on either side. Buff clay. 

18. Upper half of female figure, (ht. 2V, br. 2") similar to above. Dark red 

clay. 

19. Torso of a female figure, in two pieces; feet broken off; right hand 
resting on belly and left hanging by the side. Buff clay. 

20. Lower half of female (?) figure, (ht. 2f", br. 2") standing, wears loose 
garment tied near the waist by means of a string ; traces of necklace. Buff clay. 

21. Torso of a male figure, (ht. 2\", br. 2V) ; standing, below, to the right, 
tiny figure, seated cross-legged, perhaps Buddha. 

(2) Animals. 

22. Upper half of figure of a monkey; (ht. 1§") right hand as in the act 
of eating. Buff red clay, with thin white paint. 
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23. Elephant (6£" long), feet and trunk broken off. Light red clay. 

24. Elephant (ht. partly broken. Buff clay. 

25. Bull (ht. If", length 2") with a proportionately big hump. Buff clay. 

26. Bull (ht. If", length 2§") with horns and two of the feet broken off r 
mouth perforated sidewise. Slightly baked clay. 

(C) Pottery. 

27. Jar (ht. 4§") shaped like a modern hdndd in Maharashtra. Buff clay. 

28. Jar (ht. 3f") similar to (27). Black clay. 

29. Lid of jar (dia. 3f ) with a circular hole in the centre probably for strain¬ 
ing ghee. Buff clay. 

30. Three pieces of necks of three different Surais. Light red clay with dark 
red slip and polish. 

31. Spout of vessel; (ht. 2f") curiously shaped. Light red clay with dark 
red slip. 

32. Jar (ht. If", dia. 3|") with rim broken. Dark clay. 

33. Jar (ht. If") with mouth broken. Light red clay. 

34. Jar (ht. 2f") of different shape. Buff clay. 

35. Jar (ht. If") of a still of different shape. Buff clay. 

36. Tiny lid of jar (dia. If"). Buff clay. 

37. Two fragments of a vessel with knobs on the outside. 

38. Part of hollow pinnacle (ht. lOf", dia. 6f") in seven pieces ; originally 
consisting of rimmed cylinder broadening towards the bottom, with a ribbed 
vessel-shaped top piece. 

Stone Objects. 

39. Image of MahishasuramardinI (4f"x3f ") in 5 fragments; portions at the 
top and bottom missing; four handed, holds in upper right hand, triSula, which 
is hurled against the Buffalo demon; in lower right, sword ; in lower left, the 
tail of the demon; upper right hand is missing. Greenish slate stone. 

40. Head (ht. 10") of a fabulous animal, perhaps a horse with horns ; mouth 
broken off; mane plaited into lattice work. Buff coloured sandstone. 

41. Fragment of figure representing a rider; only the right foot and part 
of trappings of the animal are left; spiral lines. Soft greenish stone. 

42. Fragment of figure of a lion (?); only portion of the mane preserved^ 
Sandstone. 

Metallic Objects. 

43. Iron arrow head (2long) square pyramid shaped. 

44. Similar (3f" long). 

45. Similar (5|" long). 

46. Spear head (6" long) with pointed edge. 

47. Similar (7§" long, and If" broad) with broader blade. 

48. Similar {1\" long), but shaped differently, and edge thicker. 
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49. Reel-shaped hollow copper tube ; (ht. 2", dia. plain surface at top 

and bottom, decorated with incised concentric circles. , ; 

50. Similar (ht. 1|") with upper surface destroyed. • * • . 

51. Iron bell (ht. 2$", dia. 2|") in three pieces. 

52. Iron nails of various shapes and sizes. 

Beads and Amulets. 

53. Round crystal bead (dia. 

, v 54. Flat round cornelian bead (ht. dia. / 6 "). 

55. Cornelian bead (§" long), cut into facets. 

56. Cornelian bead (§" long), double truncated-cone-shaped. Cut into facets. 

57. Globular agate bead (dia. §") of light brown colour. 

58. Flat oval-shaped glass bead (§" long) of dark green colour ; perforated 
lengthwise. 

59. Blue glass bead (dia. |"). 

60. Terracotta bead (dia. iq"), buff-coloured, double-cone-shaped. 

61. Terracotta artiulet (ht. ]§") buff-coloured, truncated-cone-shaped ; perforated 
horizontally near the top. 

62. Terracotta amulet (ht. 1|", dia. V') dark coloured cylindrical ; perforated 
horizontally near the top. 


HATHI-BADA. • * 

Terracottas. 

(A) Animal Figurines. 

63. Upper part of figure of monkey (ht. 3\") ; right hand as in the act of 
eating, and left raised to shoulder; eyes represented by two concentric circles 
in relief. Light red day. 

64. Torso of elephant (3A" long). Light red clay. 

65. Elephant (2|" long ) ; trunk and hinder legs broken off. Buff clay. 

66. Elephant (4|" long) ; trunk and legs broken off. Ochre-coloured clay. 

67. Torso of uncertain animal (4|" long). Light red clay. 

68. Torso of uncertain animal (4" long). Light red clay. 

69. Torso of uncertain animal (3 V' long). ♦ Light red clay. 

70. Bull (ht. 1" ; If" long), mouth and one of the legs broken off. Black clay. 

71. Dog barking (ht. f" ; 1|" long). Buff clay. 

(B) Pottery. 

72. Pot (ht. 8", dia. at top 3§") with rounded bottom, and broad mouth. 
Buff-red clay. Found in the group oi pots unearthed near the south-east corner 
of Hathi-bada. 
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73. Pot (ht. 6", dia 3f") with rounded bottom and broad mouth with brim. 
Buff clay. 

74. Pot (ht. 6f", dia. 3|") similar to (73) but no brim. Buff clay. 

75. Pot (ht. 6A", dia. 3|") with rounded bottom and long neck; wider in 

the centre. Light red clay. 

76. Jar (ht. IV, dia. 3") with flat bottom, and narrow neck ; mouth spread 
out; gradulally widening from neck to bottom; neck partly broken. Buff clay. 

77. Pot (ht. 6|", dia. 4"), broad mouth, bulging out in the centre, tapering 

towards the bottom. Light red clay. Found in the group of pots unearthed 
near the south-west corner of Hathi-bada. 

78. Jar (ht. 4", dia. 2") with neck broken; flat bottom, bulging centre. 

Bed clay. 

79. Jar (ht. 3w", dia. 2") with mouth broken; flat bottom centre bulging 

out more pointedly than in (78). Light red clay. 

80. Pot (ht. 3£", dia. 3J") with broad mouth and rounded bottom. Red clay. 

81. Tiny vase (ht. 3", dia. If") with mouth partly broken. Buff clay. 

82. Bowl (ht. 2", dia. 2£") with thick out-turned lip. Buff clay. 

83. Lid (ht. 2-1", dia. 4§") narrow at the bottom but widening towards top ; in 
the centre, hollow (2" dia.). Light red clay, with thin wash. 

84. Lid (ht. 1", dia. 3§") similar to (83) in the centre, hollow dia.). 

85. Lid (ht. 1|", dia. 3"). Buff clay. * 

86. Small lamp or chirdg (2" dia.). Light red clay. 

87. Miniature cup (ht. §"). Buff clay. 

88. Finial (ht. 16"), top broken, consisting of several horizontal ribs at the top 
and centre and a cylinder gradually widening at the bottom. 

89. Fragment of a ridge tile (9" long). 


(C) Seal and Sealing. 

90. Circular terracotta seal die, with handle ; (dia. 85") ; circular line around 
the margin; within, inscription, in nail-headed characters (prevalent in Central 
India about the 5th century A.D.) Datilasya. 

91. Terracotta sealing (dia. 65"), half-burnt; with symbol. 


(D) Miscellaneous. 

92. Terracotta piece (2"x2") with four projecting ends. 

93. Terracotta piece (lf"x2|") with moulding. 

94. Terracotta ball, light red clay. 

95. Two rectangular brick tablets; (4^"x3|") one side convex and rough,, 
with deep ripple-like incisions, and the other flat. Used for rubbing and clean¬ 
ing the feet. 

96. Similar tablet (4|"x3^") with both sides flat and rough with ripple* 
like incisions. 
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Beads and Amulets. 

97. Greenish glass bead (£" long) triangular prism shaped. 

98. Pale blue glass bead (|" long) half orange-shaped. 

99. Flat round banded burnt agate bead, (dia. |") black with white bands. 

100. Similar (dia. &") but greyish white with black bands. 

101. Glass bead (ht. Y"> dia. §") cylindrical, with slightly concave sides. 
Pale green with light yellow tint. 

102. Terracotta amulet (ht. 1^") truncated cone shaped, with slight depressions 
at top and bottom. Perforated sidewise near the top. Buff clay. 
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Metal 

and 

Size. 


AE. 6 . 


AE. 7 . 

AE. 6 . 

AE. 5 . 

AE. 6 . 

AE. 5 . 
AE. 6 . 

AE. 45 . 

AE. 65 . 

AE. 5 . 
AE. 5 . 
AE. 6 . 
AE. 5 . 
AE. 85 . 


AE. 8 . 


Coins. 



i ' 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 

Remakks. 


Punch-marked . 



Hathl-bacja 

4 symbols punched 
over the surface— 

2 symbols punched 
on the surface— 



(1) The Solar 

(1) “U j j a i n 


3 i • 

Symbol. 

m 

Symbol.” 


* • 

•l 

(2) Tree in railing. 

ob 

afo 

(3) Another Solar 
Symbol. 

4r 

( 4 ) 

£ 

(2) Caduceus. 

§ 


H a t h i-b a d a 

T 1 

Do. 

' Do. 


(T 2a). 




Hath i-b a d a 

Do. 

Do. 


(T U 10). 




Hathi-bada (T 2) 

Symbols Nos. 1, 3 
and 4. 

2 


M Temple 

Traces of symbols, 
Nos. 1 and 4. 

Traces of symbols, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


Do. 

Symbols Nos. I, 2, 3. 

Do. 


Do. 

Symbols Nos* 1,2, 3, 
4. 

Traces of symbols 

3 and 4. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Symbols Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4. 

Symbol No. 2 and 
traces of symbol 
No. 1. 


Do. 

Symbol 1 and traces 
of symbol 4. 

2 

Thick dumpy 
piece. 

Do. 

Symbols Nos. 1, 2 
and 3. 

Symbol No. 1. 


Purchased 

Symbols Nos. 1 and 2. 

Do. 

Irregularly 

shaped. 

Do. 

Traces of symbols 

1 and 3. 

Traces of symbols 

1 and 2. 


Do. 

Traces of symbols 

1, 2, 3 and some 
others. 

Symbol No. 2 and 
also symbol No. 3 
of obv. and symbol 
denoting 2, fish and 
some others. 

Thin piece. 

Do. 

Traces of symbol 

Symbol No. 2 and 

Broken and 


No. 3. 

another symbol. 

damaged 
thin piece,. 
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No, 

Metal 

and 

c»tze. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Remarks. 




Local Nagari coins 
with inscription . 



17 

AE. 7 . 

Hathi-bada • 

% 

Part of svastika pre¬ 
served, in centre ; 
around, legend in 
2nd century B.C. 
characters : Majhi- 
mik[a]y[a] Sibija. 

(Worn out). 


18 

AE. 7 . 

Hathibada (T 2) 

Svastika with branch 
of tree of thunder- 
fa olt; around, 
legend: 8(i)b(i)jana. 

Part of the arches of 
the chaitya . 


19 

AE. 7 . 

Purchased 

Part of arches of a 
chaitya , and 

svastika around, 
legend : 

°(m)i(k)aya ( 8i)bi - 
janapa. 

Chaitya of many 
arches (or moun¬ 
tain) and Nandi - 
pada symbol. 


20 

AE. 75 . 

Do. 

Svastika with tau¬ 
rines on ends; 
legend: 

Majh(i)m(i)ka. 

? 


21 

AE. 8 . 

Private 

Svastika with tau¬ 
rines on ends and 
branch of tree. 
Legend, around: 
Sibijan apadasa. 

Three arched chaitya 
with curved line 
below representing 
river. 


22 

AE. 6 . 

Hathi-bada 

Bust of Kshatrapa 
to r. as usual; to 

1. date 161 . 

Miscellaneous, blank , 
etc. 

Chaitya , etc. ; 

legend : 

Rajno Mahdksha - 

trapasa Damasena - 
putrasa rajno Mahd - 
kshatrapasa Vijaya- 
senasa . 

# 

Mahakshatrapa 

Vijayasena. 

23 

AE. 6 . 

Temple M 

Blank . 

Blank 

Probably a 

karshapana. 

24 

AE. 45 . 

... 

... 

... 


25 

AE. 36 . 

Do. . 



May have 

been punch- 
marked 
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EXCAVATIONS AT NAGAKI. 



( a ). Bull capital in village. ( b ). Amalaka in village. 



( c ). Kunyardi, pieces of railings at the top of the mound. 


l , hoto-<Miju*rHV« , <l jirinted at ilu* Offices of tlu? Survey of f nUla. Calcium, Julw. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARL 




Pjate XV 



( a ) Sadu Mata’s Bolavna. 



( b ) Broken sculpture of Bevanta. 


(c) Half-finished sculpture of lion. 


Photo.'•engraved A printed at Hu* Offers of the 8mvr\ of India, OnlniUa, IWH*. 
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( a ) Ubh-dival or Akbar’s lamp. 


( b ) Old ghani. 


( c ) Hathi-bada. general view. 



I'hoto.-engraved & printed nr tlie Ofllces? of the Survey of India, Calcutta., lulu. 
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b . View of platform mouldings. 


Photo.-engraved & printed nr the Offices of the Survey of India, Calcutta. 1910. 







Reeerences. 
j A Moonstone 
: B miniature stupa. 

C Smaller stupa 
1 O Cemetery 
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Plate XX 
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( a ) Ornamental bricks found in village. 



( b ) Bricks ornamented with human heads. 



(c) Bricks ornamented with human heads. 


Plioto.-fiiujrftvi'd A i>rintt*<lat of tlw Survey of linliu,4'alcuttu. Ituw. 
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( a ) Bricks ornamented with birds. 



( b ) BRICKS ORNAMENTED WITH LOTUS FLOWERS. 
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Terracottas. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND VAISHNAVA 

TRADITION. 


- * - 

TN one sense the science of archaeology may be said to owe its advancement to Archeology and 
1 a desire to test the authenticity of the sacred traditions. The results of 
explorations in Bible lands have partially justified expectations, and archaeology 
has proved a useful mediator between the Holy Writ and the natural sciences. 

Texts unearthed from the mounds of the Euphrates valley have revealed the 
fact that even the Biblical stories of the creation and the deluge are not the 
deliberate inventions of priests but are based on hoary traditions not without 

rational basis. 

In India also archaeological researches have afforded proofs ot the antiquity 
and authenticity of no inconsiderable number of Indian sacred traditions. The 
Asoka edicts on the columns of Rumindei and Nigliva and the labelled sculptures 
on the Bharhut rail prove the antiquity of the legends and traditions relating 
to Sakyamuni Buddha and his six predecessors. The Brahmi inscriptions on 
Jaina sculptures found at Mathura demonstrate the authenticity of many of the 
Jaina traditions recorded in the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu. 1 As compared with 
these two heterodox creeds the legends and traditions of other Indian sectaries 
have received very little light from archaeological discoveries. Yet monuments 
that illustrate the history of Vaishnavism before the rise of Christianity are not 
wanting. I propose in this memoir to make an attempt to reconstruct the early 
history* of Vaishnavism on the basis of these monumental records, for, in the 
words of Foucher, “ upon this immutable foundation we can Construct inferences 
more rigorous than upon the moving sand of texts.” 

I. 

The earliest known Vaishnava monument is the inscribed column at Besnagar jar«£ 

near Bhilsa in Central India (Gwalior State). In the votive inscription on this 
column we are told, " This Garuda column (i Garudadhvaje ) of Vasudeva the god 

1 Buhler in Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. I, pp. 165-180; Vol. II, PP- 141-146; Vol. HI, pp- 233-240; 

Vol. IV. pp. 313-331. 
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Vasudeva cud 
Arjuna in Panini. 


of gods [devadeva) was erected here by Heliodorus, a Bhagavata, the son. of 
Dion, and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as Greek ambassador from Maha¬ 
raja Antialkidas to King Kasiputra Bhagabhadra.” Antialkidas is supposed to 
be one of the earlier members of the line of Eucratides, who came to the throne 
of Bactria about 171 B.C. after ousting Demetrius. 1 The archaic type of Brahmi 
characters used in the inscription of Heliodorus indicates that it was probably 
engraved some time in the first half of the second century B. C. 

A fragment of the shaft of another octagonal Garuda column evidently 
from Besnagar found in a narrow street of Bhilsa and now preserved in the 
Besnagar Museum bears a Brahmi inscription in one line on seven out of its 
eight sides. The occurrence of angular gas side by side with round gas and of 
angular ta s shows that this record must be assigned to about the close of the 
second century B.C. The inscription, which has been deciphered by Venis with 
a good deal of skill, reads as follows :— 

(1) Gotamaputena (2) bhagavate[na] 

(3) . (4) [Bhagava ]to prasa[do]ta- 

(5) masa Garudadhvaja[karito] (6) [dva]dasa-vas-abhi- 
site (7) . . . Bhagavate ma 2 . 

Professor Bhandarkar takes bhdgavatena on the second side as the name of 
the donor. 3 The name of the donor was evidently given on the third side where 
no trace of it now. remains, and Venis appears to be correct in taking bhdgava¬ 
tena as an adjective qualifying that nahie. 4 So the epigraph may be thus tran¬ 
slated :— 

“ This Garuda column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 

by Gautaml-putra (Gautamfs son)., a Bhagavata (Vaishnava), in the 

twelfth year after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata.” 

Professor Bhandarkar no doubt rightly identifies Maharaja Bhagavata of 
this record with the Suhga king of the same name, “ the last but one of the 
Sunga family mentioned in the Puranas,” who may be supposed to have been 
reigning about 100 B.C. 

In the Mahabharata { 1,33.16-17) we are told that Garuda, in return for boons 
granted to him by Vishnu, himself offered a boon to Vishnu ; so Vishnu asked 
Garuda to be his vehicle and made him the emblem of his flag saying, “ Thou 
shalt stay above me.” 5 So the mention of Garudadhvaja in connection with 
Vasudeva in the inscription of Heliodorus shows that, when Heliodorus erected 
his column, the identification of Vasudeva with Vishnu as conceived in the epic 
was an accomplished fact. 

The designation of Vasudeva as “ devadeva” in the inscription of Heliodorus 
also enables us to explain an obscure passage of the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 

1 Rap son, Ancient India, Cambridge, 1914, pp. 124 and 134. According to Mr. V. A. Smith Antialkida9 
was one of the princelings of the Indian borderland whom Eucratides subdued ( E. H. 3rd Ed., p. 324). 

2 The inscription may bo better read from the stone. The impression reproduced in Plate la was supplied 
by Mr. Garde, Superintendent of Arclueology, Gwalior State. 

3 A. S. R., 1913-14, Part II, p. 190. 

*J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXIII, p. 144. 

6 Fausboll’s Indian Mythology according to the Mahabharata in outline, London, 1902, p. 80. 
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Panini in IV. 3. 98 states that, “ The affix vun is added to the names Vasudeva 
and Arjuna in the sense of 1 2 * 4 this is his object of devotion ( bhakti )’”. Thus 
Vasudeva + wm=Vasudevaka, means “a devotee of Vasudeva;” and Arjuna 
+vim=Arjunaka, means “ a devotee of Arjuna.” But in the next following 
aphorism Panini says that the affix vun (not vim) is added in the same sense 
to words denoting gotra and Kshatriya. While commenting on IV. 3. 98 Patanjali 
raises the question, why provide for the addition of the affix vun after Vasudeva 
while, as denoting a famous Kshatriya, the addition of vun is provided for in the 
next sutra and the addition of either vun or vun to Vasudeva does not make 
any difference in form or sound. To this Patanjali replies, “ athava naishd 
kshatriydkhyd samjhaishd tatrahhavatah, “ Or it (Vasudeva) is not the name of a 
Kshatriya. It is the designation of the tatrabhavat .” The meaning of the term 
tatrabhavat here has been the subject of a good deal of controversy. Kielhorn 
writes, “ In either case the word tatrahhavatah , by which samjhaishd is followed, 
does not in the least suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a divine being; the word indeed conveys an honorific sense, but would be 
equally applicable to a human being.” 1 Two other eminent authorities, Professor 
Berriedale Keith- and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar", are of opinion that tatrabhavat 
in this case, as in Patanjali’s commentary on Panini IV. 2. 25, refers to a divine 
being. Later Indian commentators, like the authors of the Kasika, understand 
Panini to denote a divine being by Vasudeva ( samjhaishd devataviseshasya) in 
IV. 3. 98. Patanjali flourished in the middle of the second century B.C. just 
about the time when our Greek Vaishnava Heliodoras erected the Garuda pillar 
at Vidisa. As Vasudeva is called devadeva in this inscription, we may safely 
conclude that Patanjali by saying that Vasudeva is the name of tatrabhavat> 
‘ the adorable one,’ and not of a Kshatriya, refers to this devadeva ‘ god of 
gods,’ who had Garuda as the emblem on his banner. 

If Vasudeva. in Panini’s aphorism IV. 3. 98 is a god (devatavisesha) and not a 
Kshatriya, it follows that the other person named in the sutra, Arjuna, is also 
a deity and not a Kshatriya. According to Panini’s sutra II. 2. 34, the name 
Arjuna as consisting of fewer vowels than the name Vasudeva ought to have 
been placed first (in sutra IV. 3. 98) and we should have the compound Arjuna- 
V dsudevabhydm instead of Vdsudev-Arjundbhydm. The non-observance of this 
general rule by Panini in IV. 3. 98 is explained by a vdrttika (4) of Katyayana 
which lays down that the name of the (more) venerable person should be placed 
first in a co-ordinative compound irrespective of the quantity of vowels. 4 So, 
as the more venerable of the two, Vasudeva is named first and Arjuna afterwards. 
A divine being called Nara is often mentioned with Vishnu or Narayana in the 
Mahdbhdrata. In the story of the churning of the ocean (Book I) Vishnu takes 
away the nectar from the mighty Danavas accompanied by Nara. In the dreadful 
battle between the gods and the Asuras that follows, Narayana enters the field 


1 J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 503. 

2 Ibid , pp. 847-848. 

*lbid 7 1910, pp. 168-170. 

4 VydkarG'na-Mahdbhdshya edited by Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 436. 
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Herakles and 
Krlshna-Vishnu. 


. . A a heavenly bow. “ Then the divine Nara coming 

with Nara who » armed with a h,*™nly followers of Eudra)> 

to that means of his gold-headed 

reducing to .his. ^ [ dust.” When, after defeating the Asuras, 

arrows, covered *e heavens wrt ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Nara for 

the gods returned to hea , y chapters 145 and 156 of the epic, 

careful keeping (mkshUum): In Book *'V hermitage at 

Nara and Narhyana - J^foTsTe XTdurmg their exile. In another 

JhlfoX'l) of theMe hook of the epic Arjuna is told by Yama '•Thou went 
in X former life a pishi of immeasurable soul, known as Nara of great might 
111 f 7 , r 0 rhi]d 0 f Brahma, thou hast been born among men. So 

At the comman , ’ . h y asu deva in Panini’s sutra shows that Vasudeva 

the association of Ar,un» wr^Va^udeva . ^ ^ ^ #f ^ but alBO 

and Arjuna »«e As it is admitted that Papini 

as a divine P ' . called MaUbUmla, it may be presumed that 

'ZJZ'li Arjuna already figured as a divine pair in the MaMbUrcUa of 

T t GXXfiars of Be-gar.^^^^ £ £* 
identified with Vis^ at Vidisfi at the time of 

t0 the - fragment of our second pillar it is 

XinctlT Xed “ the Garudadhvaja of the excellent temple 
L Bhagavat <«.” A temple of Ik^ZZlZ 

somc form of concrete repre.ntat.on of V^ wrthm it.^ ^ ^ ^ 

Garuda, th TvdhZTT carrier of Vishnu, presupposes the making of the image 

- r,sz: tz irrjty-tt'i 

rSs"S.%«i ““ 

! that an image of Herakles was carried in front of the army of Forus as he 

IXXiT k "d by others with Siva. The reasons for the latter 

™ W -■ The amtitoHon b of ”e Indian'Herakles is fairly easy. The_Greek Herakles 
.. n t j ie i n do-Scythic coins of Kadphises I, and is replaced by the Indian 

figures on x , ldl L es H under the name of Oesho, and with various attn- 

giva on coins - < P ^ on coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasu- 

butes inclu mg ^ hag shown that the incarnation of Siva as Lakulisa, 
deva. Mr 1). - elub „ g o e? hack to this period. It is held that the 

“the Lord who b ^ Sanskri ^_the Sihai of the Greek writers, who 

name of tte » P« P ()f the followers of Herakles-marks them as special 

worshippers' of Siva, the letters b and J_bemg_eonstantly interchanged. Lastly, 


1 Kausboll, Indian Mythology PP- 9-27- 

2 Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India, p. vu 
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Herakles’ daughter, Pandaia, recalls the kingdom of Pandion or Papdya, a famous 
kingdom of Southern India, while we infer from the ‘ Periplus ’ that Kumar! 
was especially worshipped at Cape Comorin. Now, the Dravidians of this region 
are still noted for their devotion to Siva, and Kumar! is at once his Sakti, 
his daughter and his wife.” 1 

The occurrence of the figure of the Greek Herakles on the coins of Kadphises 
I and of the Indian Siva on the coins of Kadphises II can hardly be taken 
seriously as an argument in favour of the identification of Herakles with Siva. 
But the other arguments of Mr. Kennedy deserve detailed examination. 

(1) Mr. Kennedy’s statement, “ under the name Oesho, and with various 
attributes including the club, Siva figures on coins of Kamshka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva,” is rather misleading. The figure of Siva, either two-armed or four¬ 
armed, is one of the most common features on the reverse of the coins of these 
Kusha’n kings. But Siva with club is very rare and exceptional. Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith in his Catalogue, of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, gives an 
account of a few specimens of a type of copper coin of Kanishka with two¬ 
armed Cesho (Siva) grasping a spear or a staff in the right hand and with left 
hand resting on a club.* But the absence of the trident, a necessary attribute 
of Siva, renders this identification very doubtful. Mr. Whitehead describes one 
copper coin of Kanishka on the reverse of which “ Siva is without trident, and 
the name Oesho on right reads upwards.”' Siva with club is found on a type of 
gold coin of Huvishka, of which two specimens are known. Here the deity is 
figured three-faced and four-armed, standing facing, holding in two right hands 
•thunderbolt (or drum) and water-vessel and in two left hands trident and club. 4 
But as the club is not associated with other types of Siva figured on the ancient 
coins whether two-armed or four-armed, it cannot be recognised as a necessary 
attribute of Siva as conceived in the first and the second centuries B.C., but only 
an abnormal feature. The earliest representations of Siva are probably found on 
some of the coins of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares where the god is figured 
as holding a trident in one hand while the other hand is either empty or holds 
a palm. 5 One of Gondophares’s titles on his coin legends, devavrata, ' devoted to 
gods,’ indicates that he had adopted the Indian worship of the devas as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Iranian worship of the Ahuras. On the coins of the Kushan 
king Kadphises II Siva is figured as two-armed and invariably holding a trident 
in the right hand, in one type combined with a battle-axe, and the left hand 
is either empty or holds a gourd. In the MahabhdTata the dreadful speai called 
Pasupata, the battle-axe ( parasu ), the bow called Pinaka and the trident ( trisula ) 
are named as the weapons of Siva. 8 Varahamihira in the Vrikatsarhhitd (LVII, 


> ./. B. A. 8., 1907, pp. 967-968. 

a V. A. Smith’s Catalogue of Coins lathe Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 75. 

3 Whitehead’s Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Vol. I, p. 192. 

* Numismatic Chronicles, 1892, p. 118; Smith’s Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta , 

p 78. 

4 Whitehead’s Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, p. 151, R. A. 8., 1903, 
pp. 285-286. 

* Fausboll’s Indian Mythology, pp. 150-151. 
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43) names the trident and the Pinaka as the weapons of Siva and in the Matsya 
Purana (CCLXI, 23) only the trident is named. In the Mahdbhdrata and in all 
other texts gadci or club is mentioned as an attribute, not of Siva, but of Vishnu. 
Siva is sulin, ‘ the holder of the trident,’ and pinakin, ‘ the holder of the bow 
pinaka,’ while Vishnu is sahklta-chakra-gadddhara, ‘ the holder of conchshell, 
discus ( sudarsana ) and club, 1 or bneQy, gadadhara, ‘ holder of club.’ Therefore it is 
more reasonable to identify the Indian Herakles with Vishnu than with Siva. 

(2) Professor Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet are of opinion that the incarnation 
of Siva as Lakulisa, ‘ the lord who bears the club,’ may go as far back as the 
time of Huvishka. But Greek accounts of the Indian Herakles are derived from 
the works of writers (the companions of Alexander the Great and Megasthenes) 
who visited India in the fourth century B.C. and to whom therefore a knowledge 
of the legend of Siva as Lakulisa cannot be reasonably attributed, unless this 
legend is older than has yet been shown. 

(3) How the name Sibi—tke Sibai of the Greeks—marks the people bearing 
that name as special worshippers of Siva is not explained by Mr. Kennedy. The 
Sibis are said to have derived their name from a king of old called Sibi, son of 
of Usinara, who, according to the Mahdbhdrata, sacrified himself to save a dove 
from a hawk. 2 According to the Pauranik geneology King Sibi had four sons, 
Vrishadarbha, Suvira, Kekaya and Madraka. 3 4 Usinara is the name of a people 
mentioned in the Aitareya-Brahmana, Samkhydyana- Amnyaka i and Panini, 
and Sibi, Kekaya and Madraka are also tribal names. The Pauranik genealogies 
indicate traditional relationship between these tribes or nations who lived in the 
north-west of India. But there is nothing in the epic or Buddhist legends to 
show that Sibi was a Sivaite. 

(4) The story told by Megasthenes that the Indian Herakles had a daughter 
named Pandaia who was born in a land called after her Pandaia and was en¬ 
trusted with the sovereignty of it cannot be connected with Siva, for Hindu 
mythology knows no legend about Siva which may be cited as even a remote 
parallel. The suggestion of Lassen and Weber that “ the reference made by 
Megasthenes to the Indian Hercules and his daughter Pandaia can be best explained 
as a misunderstanding of the epic stories of Krishna and Draupadi, the spouse 
of the Pandavas"’ 5 6 comes nearer the mark. An even better explanation is afforded 
bv the stories of Krishna and his sister Subhadra who was married to Arjuna. 8 In the 
epic and the Puranas the descent of the later Kuril kings including Parikshit and 
his son Janamejaya is traced to Abhimanyu, son of Subhadra and Arjuna. 

But another well-known statement of Megasthenes relating to the Indian 
Herakles furnishes us with decisive evidence for the identification of that deity 
with Krishna-Vishnu. It runs :— 

“ Herakles was worshipped by the inhabitants of the plains—especially by 

1 FausbolPs Indian Mythology, p. 105. 

2 $ee also Sivi-Jataka (499). 

3 Vdyupurana, 99, 19-24 ; Vishnupurdna , IV, 18. 

4 Macdonell and Keith’s Yedic Index. 

5 Ind. Ant Vol. XXX, p. 281. 

6 Mahdbhdrata , Book I, 221-223. 
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the Sourasenai, an Indian tribe possessed of two large cities, Methora and Kleiso- 
bara (Krishnapura), and who had a navigable river, the Jobares, flowing through 

the territories.” 1 * 3 * . , 

Methora is recognised as a transliteration of Mathura and Jobares a copyists 

error for Jomanes, i.e., the river Jumna or Yamuna. It was at Mathura, as 
we shall see (p. 167), that the worship of Krishna-Vishnu had its origin. I he 
Bhagavata Heliodorus who came to Vedisa from Taxila as ambassador of Antial- 
kidas and erected the Garuda column either adopted Bhagavatism (\ aishnavism) 
after coming to Vedisa or was a Vaishnavite before he left his native town. 

The latter alternative seems to be the more reasonable one, and leads to the 
inference that Vaishnavism flourished in the Western Punjab in the first half 
of the second century B.C. If this assumption is right, and if the Indian 
Herakles of the Greek writers may be identified with Krishna-Vishnu, we may 
conclude that the image (simulacrum) carried in front of the army of Porus 
that assembled on the eastern bank of the Jhelum was an image of \ ishnu. 

In connexion with the Garuda column inscription of Heliodorus there arises 
this side issue, how could an alien, a Yona or Yavana like Heliodorus, become a How HeHodorus 
Bhagavata (Vaishnava) ? Early Indian coins and inscriptions reveal to us the Vaish „ ava , 
names of other alien invaders and immigrants who were also Brahmamsed m 
religion. It has already been stated above (p. 155) that on the coins of the 
Indo-Parthian king Gondophares the king is called devavrata and Siva is repie- 
sented with trident on the reverse. Siva is also figured on the coins of Wema 
Kadphises who calls himself mahisvam , meaning probably the worshipper^ of 
Mahesvara or Siva. The successor of Iluvishka has the Brahmanic name \ asu- 
deva and is represented on the obverse of his coins as making an offering with 
his right hand over a small altar and holding a long trident in the left hand. 

The reverse of Vasudeva’s coins bear the figure of Siva. The Buddhist caves of 
Nasik and Karle contain inscriptions of Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) son of 
Dinika, and son-in-law of the Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana, in one of which 
he calls himself a Saka (Liiders’ List, No. 1135), wherein is given a long list 
of donations made by him to Brahmans at various places of pilgrimage/ Other 
inscriptions in the caves of Nasik refer to Sakas and Yonalcas (Yavanas) bearing 
such orthodox names as Agnivarinman, Indragmdatta and 'Vishnudatta/ the 
Western Kshatrapas of the dynasty of Chashtana, so many of whom bear names 
beginning with Rudra, were probably early Brahminised. In his, Junagadh 
inscription Rudradaman, grandson of Chashtana, boasts “ that he twice defeated 
Satakarni, the lord (pati) of Dakshinapatha, but on account of the nearness of 
their connexion did not destroy him.” 5 The ruthless Huna king Mihirakula was 


1 Mc’Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, Westminster, 1901, p. 64, note T 

'* M Voucher writes on this image (simulacrum) of Indian Herakles in L Art Greco- oiu < mjue u 
GandUra, Tome II, (Paris, 1918) p. 382 : “ We have no evident proof that a true statue wasbrought m 
procession before the infantry of Porus; but one century later, images of Yakshas and Nagas att 
Central India an already elaborated iconography of a very anthopomorphic appearance. 

3 Liiders’ List of Brdhmi Inscriptions, Nos. 1099, 1131-1135. 

‘ Ibid, Nos. 1137, 1140, 1148. 

« Ibid, No. 965. 
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evidently a Saiva. On the reverse of his coins occurs the figure of a bull with 
crescent above and below the legend jayatu vrisha, “ may the bull be victorious/ 
Both bull and crescent are the symbols of Siva. Kalhana in his Rajatarahgini 
(I. 306-307) says that Mihirakula founded at Srinagari the [shrine of Siva] Mihires- 
vara, and was a patron of the Gandhara Brahmans. With Mihirakula we come 
up to the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. 

The proselytizing activities of the Brahmans were not confined to alien 
invaders and immigrants only, but found a wider field in the islands of the 
Indian archipelago and in the adjoining parts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
Two rather puzzling questions which suggest themselves in this connexion are, 
how was the admission of aliens to the orthodox Brahmanic fold possible then, 
and why is it not possible now ? To begin with the first question, let us hear 
what the grammarian Patanjali, a contemporary of Heliodorus, has to say about 
the status of the Sakas and the Yavanas from the orthodox standpoint; for 
Patanjali was a great champion of orthodoxy. He begins his Mahdbhashya with 
the statement, “ Grammar should be studied in order that we may not turn 
Mlechchhas.” 1 In his commentary on Panini’s sutra II. 4. 10 Patanjali classifies 
the Sakas and the Yavanas as Sudras who are aniravasita, that is to say, who 
do not permanently pollute the utensils from which they take their food. The 
utensils from which such Sudras take their food may be purified by cleaning. 
Then, as now, the theory is the same:—a Hindu is born and not made. A 
man may be recognised as a born Hindu when he is born either as a Brahman, 
or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, or a Sudra, for, according to Manu, there is no fifth 
(ndsti tu panchamah). So at a time when the Sakas and the Yavanas were re¬ 
cognised as clean Sudras, the door of the orthodox fold was open to them as 
Sudras, that is, on their acknowledging the supremacy of the Brahmans, and 
not, like the Kshatriyas of old, disputing the same. Manu goes a step beyond 
Patanjali and says that alien peoples like the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Chinas, 
etc., were originally Kshatriyas and have degenerated into Sudras on account of 
giving up sacred rites and not seeing or being in touch with the Brahmans 
(X. 43-44). This and similar other texts from the Mahabharata are quoted 
and translated by Muir in his Original Sanskrit Texts, Yol. I (2nd Ed.), Chapter V 
(pp. 480-488), including also legends from the Vishnu-Purana and the Harivamsa 
which tell us that when Sagara, a king of the Ikshvaku race, was about to 
slaughter the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas, they sought the 
protection of the sage Vasishtha, through whose intercession Sagara allowed them 
to escape after destroying their caste ( dharma ) and making them change their 
costumes. A dialogue from the Mahabharata, Book XII (quoted by Muir) between 
king Mandhatri and the god Indra is very interesting. In this dialogue the king 
asks the god, what religion ( dharma ) should a king like him . prescribe for such 
folks as the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Kambojas, etc., and “ persons of the Vaisya 
and Sudra castes.” Indra says in reply that these Dasyus should perform cere¬ 
monies ordained in the Vedas and on proper occasions bestow gifts on the Brah¬ 
mans. It is to be noted that here the alien barbarians or Dasyus are placed in 


1 Vydkarana- Mahdbhdshya, edited by Kiel horn, VoL I, p. 2 
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the same category as the Vaisyas and the Sudras. When such beliefs obtained 
among the Brahmans it was not difficult for a Saka or a Yavana immigrant to 
obtain admittance into the orthodox fold as a Yaisya or a Sudra and for an 
alien ruler to rank even as a Kshatriya. 

The answer to the next question, why and when the Hindus abandoned why and when did 
the practice of admitting foreigners to the Hindu fold, is furnished by a Muham- pr " c ^ e o/admiuing 
madan” writer, Abu Raihan Alberuni, who came to the Punjab after A.D. 1017 aliens to the Hindu 
in the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni to study the different branches of the s0Ue ' J ‘ 

Sanskrit literature and wrote his work on India in the year of Mahmud’s death 
(A.D. 1030). In Chapter I of his book Alberuni describes “ the barriers which 
separate Muslims and Hindus ” and endeavours to trace their roots. The barriers 
mentioned by Alberuni are three in number; (1) the difference of language; 

(2) the religious prejudices of the Hindus ; and (3) the self-conceit of the Hindus 
and their depreciation of anything foreign. About the second barrier he writes 

“ They (the Hindus) totally differ from us in religion, as we believe in 

nothing in which they believe, and vice versa . All their fanaticism is directed 

against those who do not belong to them—against all foreigners. They call them 
mlechchha, i.e., impure, and forbid having any connexion with them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or by sitting, eating, and drinking 
with them, because thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They consider 
as impure anything which touches the fire and the water of a foreigner; and 
no household can exist without these two elements. Besides, they never desire 
that a thing which once has been polluted should be purified and thus recovered 
... They are not allowed to receive. anybody who does not belong to them 
even if he wished it, or was inclined to their religion.” 1 

So it may be noted here that at the time of Alberuni the alien invaders 
from the west are no longer recognised as aniravasita Sudras, but as impure . 

(niravasita) outcastes whose water or fire, to say nothing of utensils used for 
taking food, are permanently polluted. Alberuni ascribes this change of attitude 
on the part of the Hindus towards aliens to three different causes. First, to the 
degradation of the aliens by king Sagara in which legend he seems to find nothing 
- incredible. 2 Secondly:— 

“ Another circumstance which increased the already existing antagonism 
. between Hindus and foreigners is that the so-called Shamaniyya (Buddhists), 
though they cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to them than to 
. others. In former times, Khurasan, Persis, ’Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Adhar- 
baijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). His doctrine came into favour 
with king Gushtasp. The succeeding kings made their religion (i.e., Zoroas¬ 

trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and ’Irak. In consequence, 
the Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to emigrate to the 
countries east of Balkh. There are some Magians up to the present time 


1 Alberuni’s India , Eng. tr. by Sachau, London, 1888, Vo!. I, pp. 19-20. 

8 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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in India, where they are called Maga. From that time dates their aversion 
towards countries of Khurasan .” 1 

The only historical interpretation that this confused statement admits of is 
that the establishment of the Sassanian monarchy (A.D. 226) and the subsequent 
vigourous revival of Zoroastrianism in the Persian kingdom led to the expulsion 
of the Buddhists from Khurasan and other countries and thereby caused a revul¬ 
sion of feeling among the Hindus with regard to the westerners. Whether there 
ever was any actual banishment of the Buddhists from the Sassanian kingdom 
we do not know. But the literature of the period in India that followed the 
establishment of the Sassanian monarchy discloses great veneration for foreign 
teachers on the part of the Indians. Vatsyayana in his commentary on Gau¬ 
tama’s N ydya-darsana, I, 1, 7, f says that authoritative testimony (dpta-vdkya) may 
proceed from Rishis, Aryas as well as from Mlechchhas. Vatsyayana’s commen¬ 
tary is usually assigned to about the end of the fourth century A.D. 2 Alberuni, 
while speaking of the self-conceit of the Hindus of his own day, writes 

“ If they had travelled and mixed with other nations, they would soon v 
change their mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded as the present 
generation. One of their scholars, Varahamihira, in a passage where he calls 

on the people to honour the Brahmans, says : “ The Greeks, though impure, 

must he honoured, since they were trained in sciences - and therein excelled others. 
What, then, are we to say of a Brahmin, if he combines with his purity the height 
of science ?” 3 

Varahamihira died in 589 A.D. The door of the Hindu society of those 
days was open to foreigners. Huns, Gujars, and Ye-tas* (Yets or Gats) who 
poured into the north-western parts of India in the fifth century A.D. were 

absorbed by the Hindus. So Alberuni’s statement that the aversion of the Hindus 
for westerners dates from the time of the Zoroastrian revival in Persia is not 
quite correct. But Alberuni himself offers the best explanation of this great 
change of the Hindu attitude towards foreigners in what he says after his 
reference to the expulsion of the Buddhists from the Persian kingdom. He 
writes :— 

“ But then came Islam; the Persian empire perished, and the repugnance 
of the Hindus against foreigners increased more and more when the Muslims 
began to make their inroads into their country; for Muhammad Ibn Elkasim 
Ibn Elmunnabih entered Sindh from the side of Sijistan (Sakastane) and con¬ 

quered the cities of Bahmanva (Brahmanavata) and Mulasthana (Multan), the 
former of which he called Al-nransura, the latter Al-mamura. He entered India 
proper, and penetrated even as far as Kanauj, marched through the country of 
Gandhara, and on his way back, through the confines- of Kashmir, sometimes 

1 Ibid, p. 21. ' : " ~ 

2 M. M. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana traces the influence of Aristotle on Akshapada, the author of the 
Nydyasutras commented on by Vatsyayana and on other writers on Nyaya (logic). J. R. A. S., 1918 pp. 469-488. 

* Alberuni’s India, I, p. 23 and II, p. 263. The stanza of the Bnhatsamhitd (II, 15) quoted here is 
thus translated by Kern; “The Greeks (Yavanah), indeed, are foreigners ( mlechchdh ), but with them this 
science is in a flourishing state. Hence they are honoured as though they were Rishis ; how much more 
than a twice-born man well-versed in astrology/' J. R . A. 1870, j> 441. 

4 Watters, On Yuan Chwang , I, p. 200. 
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fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends by treaties, leaving to the 
people their ancient belief, except in the case of those who wanted to become 
Muslims. All these events planted a deeply rooted hatred in their hearts.” 1 

The Arab invasion did something more far-reaching than mere planting 
“ a deeply rooted hatred” for aliens-in'the. hearts of the Hindus. It led to a 
revolutionary change of the Hindu angle of vision. Hindus could no longer *- 
recognise in the new invaders from the west the representatives of those Sakas, 

Yavanas !and PaMavas, who,- according to their sacred books, were originally 
Kshatriyas but had degenerated into' Sudra : merely from not enjoying the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Brahmans. The new Yavanas came, they saw Brahmans, but 
instead of rushing--to the feet of the latter to pray for the restoration of their 
lost Kshatriyakood, summoned them to accept the Koran. The coming of the 
Muslims caused bitter disappointment and disillusionment both to the Brahmans 
and to the Sramanas who were otherwise indifferent to political changes and 
fortunes of war. The Muslim desecraters of the temples could not of course be 
recognised as niravasita or clean. Muhammad Ibn Alkasim “ himself hung a piece 
of cow’s flesh ” on the neck of the' famous Sun-god of Multan “ as a sign of 
mockery.” “When the Karmatians occupied Multan, Jalam Ibn Shaiban, the 
usurper, • bloke the idol into pieces and killed its priest.” 2 

The cultured and tolerant Arabs are the actors in the first act of the great 
drama of the Muslim conquest of Hindustan. In the second act were concerned 
a different type of'Muslims, the ruthless and fanatical Turks. Alberuni is an 
eye-witness of the tragedy. I shall conclude this long digression with this acute 
and impartial observer’s account of those events and their consequences: — 

“ Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror passed beyond the 
frontier of Kabul and the river Sindh until the days of the Turks, when they 
seized, the power in Ghazna under the Samani dynasty, and the supreme power 
fell to the lot of Nasir-uddaula Sabuktagin. This prince chose the holy war as 
his calling, and therefore called himself Al-ghazi (i.e., warring on the toad of 
Allah). In the interest, of his .successors he constructed, in order to weaken the . 

Indian frontier, those roads on which afterwards his son Yamin-uddaula Mahmud 
marched into India during' a period of thirty years and mor,e. God be merciful 
to both father and son ! Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, 
and performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus became like atoms . 
of dust scattered in all directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the 
people. Their scattered, remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion 
towards all Muslims. This is the reason why Hindu sciences’ have retired far 
away from those parts of the Country conquered by us, and have fled to places 
which our hands cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Benares and other places. And 
there the antagonism between them and all foreigners received more and more 
nourishment both from political and religious sources.” 3 

Now to return to ancient Vidisa ; besides the two inscribed Garuda columns Makara-dhvaja of 
there are the remains of another Vaishnavite archaeological document at Besnagar. Be * n#gar ' 


1 Alberuni’s India , I, p. 21. 

2 Ibid, y. 116. 


3 Alberuni’s, India p. 2?. 
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These are the capital of a column and a makara which originally surmounted 
the capital now lying by it a few yards off the column of Heliodorus. The 
makara and the capital are thus described by Professor Bhandarkar :— 1 

“ Near the second fan-palm were lying and are still lying two sculptures, 
which cannot be chronologically far removed from Kham Baba (i.e., the column 
of Heliodorus) itself. One of these is a rail capital. 2 The bell, which forms the 
lowermost part, is 2' 2f" in height. The upper half of the bell is very much 
battered and injured. Above is a cable necking, which divided the bell from 
the abacus. The latter is 9|" high, and is circular in shape. It is divided into 
two compartments, the lower of which is occupied by the bead and reel ornament, 
and the upper with honeysuckle patterns alternating with crocodiles. On the 
abacus is a rail moulding 2' 3J" square and 1' \ n high, and above it comes 
another member in the form of an dmalaka. It is 1' If" high thus bringing the 
total height of the whole capital to 4' 10", excluding the tenon at the top, 
which is lb" long, 5^" broad, and 6" high. This tenon seems to have been 
fitted into the mortise of the soffit of the makara pinnacle, the other sculpture 
lying beside it :i The mortise is 9" long, 6£" broad, and 8" deep. This no doubt 
appears to be a little too large for the tenon of the rail-capital, and militates, 
according to Mr. Lake, against the above supposition. But in early Indian archi¬ 
tecture the mortise holes were frequently much larger than the tenons, and Sir 
John Marshall assures me that he has met with many similar instances at Sanchi.. 
This crocodile again bears such a close resemblance to the similar animals 
figured on the edge of the abacus of the rail capital, that their connexion can 
scarcely be seriously called in question. I, therefore, quite agree with Cunningham 
in holding that it was the pinnacle of this capital. The greatest height of the 
makara is 2' 7|" ; but the tail is broken, and if we judge by the proportions of 
these animals on the rail capital its original height must have been about two 
feet more. Cunningham says “ There is a mysterious hole at a short distance 
behind the eye which has puzzled me very much. Perhaps a horn or a fin, 
which the sculptor has forgotten, was inserted here as an after-thought.” There 
is not one hole, but two holes, one behind each eye, and it seems more likely 
that they served as mortises for holding the tenons of the crowning piece.” 

What Professor Bhandarkar means by “ the crowning piece ” is not clear. 
But there is a singular consensus of opinion among such eminent archaeologists 
as Cunningham, Sir John Marshall and Professor Bhandarkar himself regarding 
the makara being the pinnacle of the capital. So we have to recognise in the 
makara and the capital the remnants of a Makaradhvaja or a “ column with 
crocodile symbol.” In Sanskrit literature Krishna’s son Pradyumna, identified 
with the god of love, is called makaradhvaja or makaraketana, ‘ one with the cro¬ 
codile as his symbol.’ In some of the sculptures of the Greco-Buddhist school 
of Gandhara one of Mara’s daughter is seen holding a staff with a Makara on it 
Foucher’s LArt Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara , Tome II. Premier Fascicule, 


1 A. S. R., 1913-14, Part II, pp. 189-190 
a Ibid, PI. LIV, a. 

* A. S. R., 1913-14, Part II, PI. LIV, b. 
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Figures 400 and 401, facing p. 192), and in Sanskrit Buddhist works like Mahdvastu 
and Lalitavistara Mara is frequently called Krishna-bandhu, “ Krishna’s kinsman.” 

We shall see presently that the Paiicharatras or Bhagavatas worshipped Pra- 
dyumna as the third of the four vyuhas, and in their philosophy he was recog¬ 
nised as the personification of manas or mind. As a Garudadhvaja presupposes 
a temple of Vasudeva, may we not assume that a makaradhvaja in an ancient 
centre of Vaishnavism like Vedisa dating from the time of our garudadhvaja $ 
presupposes the existence of a temple of Pradyumna or an image oi Pradyumna 
in the temple of Vasudeva ? The documents dealt with in the next section show 
that the first two vyuhas, Vasudeva and Saiiikarshana, were worshipped together 
in the same period. 

II. 

Next to the Garuda pillar of Heliodorus in point of time is the Ghasundi Qhasundi s^e-si.b 
stone slab inscription. The slab was found “on the right hand side of the door jg cave 
or entrance leading down to a tank in the village of Ghasundi about 4 miles 
N. E. of Nagari ” in the Udaypur State, Rajputana. 1 Ihe inscription is engraved 
in Brahml characters of the second century B.C. Bha s with a long straight 
right-hand vertical line in place of two short lines forming an angle, as m the 
inscription of Heliodorus, and roundish ga, indicate that the Ghasundi inscription 
is later in date than the inscription of Heliodorus, while the occurrence of archaic 
screw-like ms shows that the distance of time is not long. This inscription in 

'Corrupt Sanskrit runs: 

1. [Bhagava] [te]na Gajayanena Parasariputrena si.. 

2. ... jina bkagavabhyaiii Sarivkarshana-\ asudevabhyaiii.. 

3 ... bhyarii puja-silaprakaro Narayanavate ka[ritah] 

Translation. 

“A stone enclosure of worship for Bhagavats Saiiikarshana and Vasudeva.... 
has been erected within the enclosure of Narayana by the Bhagavata Gajayana, 

son of Parasar!-” , 

Ndrdyanavdta or the enclosure of Narayana denotes the compound oi a 

temple or place of worship of Narayana. Pujdsildprdkdra for Bhagavats Samkar¬ 
shana and Vasudeva evidently denotes a smaller stone enclosure round either 
the images or other cult objects representing Samkarshana and Vasudeva within 
the Ndrdyanavata. As Vasudeva was already identified with Narayana or Vishnu 
the place presumably came to be known as Narayana vat a from the presence 
of the cult object representing Vasudeva within it. The pujdsildprdkara was 
probably something analogous to the railing round a stupa or a bly tree. 

P Saiiikarshana and Vasudeva, “the descendants of the moon (Ghamda- 
Chandra) are invoked together with Dhariima (Dharma), Ida {Indra) and the 
snardians of the four cardinal points, Yama, Varuna (Vanina), Kubera and 
Vasava in the beginning of the long Nanaghat cave inscription 2 which may be 


1 J. A. S. B., Vol. LVI, Pt. I, pp. 77-78, and Plate Va. Luders’ List, No. 6. 

2 Liiders’ List , No. 1112. 
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assigned to the end of the second century B.C. 1 In Sariikarshana and Vasudeva 
named side by side in these two epigraphs, we recognise two of the four Vyuhas 
which, according to the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata, Book XII. 
and Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras II, 2. 42, were worshipped 
by the Pancharatras or Bhagavatas. These Vyuhas are, Yasudeva or the highest 
self, Samkarshana or the individual soul, Pradyumna or the mind ( manas ), and 
Aniruddha or the principle of egoity ( aharhkdra ). It was further held by the 
Pancharatras that Samkarshana or individual soul originated from Vasudeva, 
Pradyumna or manas from Sariikarshana, and Aniruddha or ahamkara from Pra- 
dyumna. A more orthodox view of the doctrine of the Vyuhas supported by both 
Sankara and Ramanuja is that the highest Brahman called Vasudeva abides in a 
fourfold form, or reveals itself by dividing itself fourfold as the four Vyuhas. 
In all available expositions of the Pancharatra system Vasudeva is mentioned 
first and is followed by Sariikarshana. But in both of our inscriptions the order 
is changed; Sariikarshana is named first and Vasudeva comes as the second* 
This is in agreement with the epic and Pauranik legends wherein Sariikarshana 
is represented as the elder step-brother of Krishna-Vasudeva. But this aspect 
of the epigraphical evidence has escaped the notice of Sir Ramakri^hna Bhan- 
darkar and Dr. Otto Schrader. The former traces the second (Samkarshana), 
third and fourth Vyuhas to the three of the Prakritis of Vasudeva as the Sup¬ 
reme being in the Bhagavadgita VII, 4-5. 2 3 Dr. Schrader writes, “ The original 
worship, proved by archaeology and the Buddhist scripture, of only Vasudeva 
and Baladeva-Sariikarshana can signify nothing else, in our opinion, than that 
by the original Pancharatrins Krishna was worshipped as the transcendent Highest 
God, and his brother, the ‘ God of strength,’ as His immanent aspect appearing 
as the world, this dogma of the double aspect of God being simply the Pari- 
charatra solution of the old, old Indian problem of a God becoming the world 
without sharing its imperfections.” 2 No such philosophical ideas can be credited 
to the author of the Nanaghat Cave inscription who invokes Sariikarshana and 
Vasudeva along with some other divinities of the Brahinanic pantheon and 
indicates their difference from the other divinities named by calling them descen¬ 
dants of Chandra or belonging to the lunar Yadava line. The mention of Sarii¬ 
karshana first and Vasudeva afterwards in two records of such two distant places 
as Ghasundi in Rajputana and Naiiaghat in the Deccan shows that in those 
days Sariikarshana was popularly recognised as a divinity equalling Vasudeva 
in rank. Kautilya in his Arthasastra says :— 

“ Spies disguised as ascetics with shaved head or braided hair and pretending 
to be the worshippers of god Sariikarshana, may mix their sacrificial beverage 
with the juice of the madana plant (and give to the cowherds) and carry off the 
cattle.” 4 


1 Memoirs A. 8 . No 1. 

2 Vaishnavi&m Saivism etc., pp. 12-13 ; for criticism of this theory by the present writer see The Irtdo* 
Aryan Races , Part I, pp. 97-98. 

3 Introduction to the Pancharatra and the Ahirbudhnya Saihhitd, Madras, 1910, pp. 144-145. 

4 Shamsastry’s English translation, p. 485. 
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This passage incidentally bears witness to the existence of a special order of 
ascetics devoted to Samkarshana and, taken together with the Ghasundi and 
Nanaghat inscriptions, indicates that the Pancharatra or Bhagavata religion origi¬ 
nated in the worship of the Yadava (Vrishni) brothers Samkarshana and Vasu¬ 
deva as hero-gods of equal rank. Samkarshana came to be consigned to a 
secondary place when the worship of Vasudeva as devadeva, ‘ god of gods ’ super¬ 
seded the worship of the Yadava hero-gods. That the worship of Vasudeva as 
god of gods ’ was prevalent even before these two epigraphs were engraved is 
evident, as we have already seen, from the Besnagar pillar inscription of Helio- 
dorus. The existence of two different varieties of Vasudevism side by side, 

the worship of Vasudeva as ‘ the god of gods ’ and also as a god second to 

Samkarshana, in the second century B.C., indicates that the basic cult originated 
in a much remoter antiquity. The second of these two varieties of Vasudevism origin of Valshna* 
is undoubtedly the older of the two. Now the question is, how did these cults vlsm ’ 
originate ? Garbe’s answer to this question is ingenious and elaborate. He 
writes :— 

“ It may be assumed as probable that Krishna was originally the leader 

of the warrior and pastoral tribe of non-Brahman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero of his people, not only 
because of his prowess in war, but also probably because he was the founder 
of the religion of his race—a religion independent of the Vedic tradition and 
monotheistic, in which a special stress was laid on ethical requirements. The 

adherents of this religion were called ‘ Bhagavatas,’ adopting other names later on. 

As the form of Krishna within the race to which he belonged was advanced 
from the position of a demi-god to that of god (identified especially with the 
god of the Bhagavatas) Brahmanism claimed as its own this popular and powerful 
representation of the Deity, and transformed it into an incarnation of Vishnu. 

In this way Brahmanism succeeded in gaining over the entire community of the 
Bhagavatas, and the latter (a still existing sect) were merged in Brahmanism. 

The Bhagavadgita was originally a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such significance for the whole of Brahman India 
that in recent years educated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to the 
New Testament.” 1 

In this statement we have a kernel of truth with much that is not quite 
accurate. According to Brahmanic, Bauddha and Jaina traditions Krishna- 
Vasudeva was the chief of a warrior tribe, the Yadavas (Vrislmis and Andhakas), 
who were Brahmanist Kshatriyas and in the epic period represented the Rigvedic 
Yadus. But at Mathura and at Dvorak a (in the Kathiawar peninsula) the 
Vrishnis and the Andhakas lived amidst Abhiras and Saurashtras who are said 
to have been outside the Brahmanic pale. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
from the very outset Vasudevism might have had two distinct phases, one 
Brahmanic professed by orthodox Brahmanist tribes and castes and the other 
un-Brahmanic professed by the Abhiras and the Saurashtras. The present writer 


1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 2, pp. 535-536. 
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has elsewhere collected and discussed texts that condemn a phase of Vasudevism 
called Bhagavata or Pancharatra as un-Vedic. 1 2 The un-Vedic or un-Brahmanic 
Pancharatra evidently grew out of the primitive worship of Samkarshana, Vasu¬ 
deva and other Vrishni chiefs such as Vasudeva’s son Pradyumna and his grand¬ 
son Aniruddha as hero-gods by the barbarian Abhiras and Saurashtras. The 
religion of the Bhagavadglta, on the other hand, represents the orthodox phase of Vasu¬ 
devism in its fully developed form. If we may assume any basis of fact in the 
epic legends and traditions, we must believe that the worship of Vasudeva as 
the founder of the religion of the Bhagavadglta and Anugita originated among 
the Vrishnis, Andhakas and Kurus and was handed down by them to the Sura- 
senas. According to the Mahabharata the venerable Bhishma, the mightiest and 
the most chivalrous of the Kurus, was its first champion, and the five sons of 
Pandu its foremost adherents. The story of the Indian Herakles and his daughter 
Pandaia told by Megasthenes, as we have seen above (p. 6 ) indicates that as 

early as the fourth century B.C. the connexion of Krishna-Vishnu with the 
Pandavas was an article of popular faith. The obscure and damaged Mora stone 
slab inscription of the time of the Mahakshatrapa Raj uvula furnishes evidence 
of the prevalence of this faith before the beginning of the Christian era. From 
the few letters still legible on the slab and from Cunningham’s facsimile (A.S.R., 
Vol. XX, PI. V, No. 4) Dr. Vogel thus reads the first two lines':— 

1. Mahak(sha)t(rapasa Rajuvulasa putra). 

2. Bhagavata Vri(sh)ne(na pamcha Viranarii pratima. 

Dr. Vogel writes elsewhere* “ Apart from the mention of the son of Raj uvula 
the only certain point with regard to this inscription is that in the second line 
it refers to ‘ images of the five heroes ’ (pamcha Virandm pratima). The words 

are distinct on Cunningham’s facsimile. It seems quite plausible that these 

‘ five heroes ’ were the five Pandava brothers whose exploits are extolled in the 
Mahabharata.” But the reading bhagavata Vri(sh)ne(na) is open to objection. 
As pointed out by Vogel, all letters after the lia of maha in line 1 and after 
vri in line 2 are either partially or wholly damaged on the slab now in the 
Mathura Museum of Archaeology. It will be seen in a facsimile of the inscrip¬ 
tion published in the Memoirs A. S. /., No. I, Plate VI, No. 5, that in line 
2 after vri the outline of sh and the subscript n are clear and so the conjunct 
may be read as shne. But after shne there is no sign of na. So it seems more 
reasonable to read the name as Vrishne(h) instead of Vrishnena. The letter that 
follows bhagava may also be read as to, for the vowel sign above t extends a 
little to the left as well. In a votive inscription the instrumental case indicates 
the donor. But a donor could not very well call himself Bhagavat, and nowhere 
else is he found to do so. So, for Bhagavata Vrishnena in line 2 we should 
read Bhagavato Vrishneh and understand the line as referring not only to the 
images of the five Pandavas but also to an image of the Blessed or Divine 
Vrishni, that is, of Krishna-Vasudeva, who belonged to the Vrishni branch of 


1 The Undo-.Aryan Maces , Pt. I., Chapter III. 

2 Catalogue of Ike Archaeological Museum at Mathura p. 184. 
* A. It., 191 M2, Pt. II, p. 127. 
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the Yadava tribe. 1 2 Mora is a village 7 miles west of the Mathura city. The stone 
slab on which this inscription is engraved measures IT 2" by 2' 11". It is pro¬ 
bably one of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined. 

From a passage of Megasthenes quoted above (p. 6) it will be seen that 
in those days Herakles (Krishna-Vishnu) was specially^ worshipped by the Soura- 
senai of Methora (Mathura). The Sourasenai are the Surasenas of the Brahmanic 
and Buddhist sacred books. Manu (II. 19) includes the country of the Surase- 
nakas together with Kurukshetra and the lands of the Matsyas and the Panchalas 
within Brahmarshiclesa or the country of the Brahmanical sages. The Surasenas 
are not named in the Vedic literature; but in the Puranas they are connected 
with the Yadavas. The orthodox Brahmanic Vasudevism was probably handed 
on co the Surasenas by the Kurus and the Yadavas. The Bhagavadgitd is the The antiquity of 
text-book of this religion. The framework of the Bhagavadgitd , the association 
of Vasudeva and Arjuna as a divine pair, is, as we have already seen, as old of the Bhagavad- 
as Panini and Megasthenes, so it may be as old as Buddhism or even older, for the ' Jliu ‘ 
antiquity of Buddhist traditions is certified by nothing older than the edicts 
of Asoka. The background, again, of the picture within the frame, the philosophy 
of the Bhagavadgitd called the epic Saihkhya, is held by Deusseir and Hermann 
Oldenberg 3 as the precursor of Buddhism. Now let us turn to the chief element 
of the religion of the Bhagavadgitd—the, path. SJfe are not. here concerned with 
the other elements of the religion of the Bhagavadgitd or the dafe of the composi¬ 
tion of the work as we have it. The path taught by Vasudeva to Arjuna is 
the karma-yoga (path of work) of the yogins (III. 3; V. 2-6; XVIII. 3-7) and 
the goal is Brahmanirvanam (II. 72; V. 24-25). This karma-yoga or “the path 
of work ” involves the performance of rites .and duties enjoined in the Vedas 
as a householder without attachment to the worldly pleasures and pain and the 
dedication of the fruits of the ‘ works ’ (karma) to Vasudeva, and is contrasted . 
with the jndnayoga or ‘the path of knowledge ’ of the Sariikhyas (III. 3; V. 4-5) 
which involves the renunciation of the world and works and wandering as a 
mendicant in search of the knowledge of self. In this connexion the question 
arises, does the author of the Bhagavadgitd, by giving preference to yoga or 
karma-yoga as distinguished from jndnayoga involving samnydsa (renunciation), 
discourages samnydsa ? Sankara’s answer to this question - in effect is ; — Vasudeva 
in the Bhagavadgitd disapproves of the view of the Saihkhya extremists who 
hold that all should renounce the world whether they are • fit for such renuncia¬ 
tion or not; karma or the performance of the -secular duties and sacred rites 
is obligatory on average ignorant persons like Arjuna; s6 Vasudeva does not 
discourage samnydsa on the part of those-who have-risen above the world by 
means of knowledge (na tu jhananishthdn vyutthayinah samnyasinohapekshyah) , for 
final emancipation is not possible without samnydsa in the end (Sankara’s hhdshya 


1 In the Bhagamdgita X. Krishna is made to' say V rishnindih Va&iutevo&mi, 'I am Vasudeva among the 
Vifislmis. 

2 Outlines of the Indian Philosophy, Berlin, 1907, p 36. 

*,/. R. A. S., 1918, p. 321. r 
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on XVIII. 3 and II, 11 and 21). But in his introductory remarks to the com¬ 
mentary on II. 11 and to chapter III, Sankara refers to earlier commentators 
(kechit), and particularly to the general introduction (sambandha-grantha) of an 
earlier commentator, called vrittikdra by Anandagiri in his sub-commentary, who 
held quite an opposite view of the trend of the teachings of the BhagavadgUd. 
Sankara quotes :— 

“ In that connexion some say “ Final emancipation is not attainable by the 
pursuit of the knowledge of self only after renouncing all works. Then what 
should be done ? That final emancipation is attainable by means of (the pursuit 
of) knowledge along with (the performance of) Agnihotra and other rites enjoined 
in the Veda and Smriti is the incontrovertible meaning of the entire Gita.” 1 

This view of the ancient Vrittikdra is called “ the doctrine of the combination 
of (the pursuit of) knowledge (of self) and of (the performance of) work ” (jndna- 
karma-samuchchaya-vada) . Sankara has no difficulty in refuting this doctrine 
by stating that it is inconsistent with the division of a man’s life into four 
stages, in the fourth stage of which (the order of the yati or bhikshu) renun¬ 
ciation of all works is obligatory. The unnamed vrittikdra whose work has been 
superseded by the bhdshya of Sankara undoubtedly preserved an older tradition 
regarding the character of the religion of the BhagavadgUd. The incompatibility 
of this religion with the scheme of the four asramas (stages of life) can only be 
explained by the supposition that it came into being before the promulgation or 
adoption of the scheme of the four asramas by the orthodox Brahmanists. The 
dsramadharma or “ the duties of the (four) orders ” is fully recognised in other 
parts of the Mahdbhdrata, so the Jcarma-yoga of the BhagavadgUd is older than 
the Mahdbhdrata as a whole. The scheme of the four orders (asramas) is also 
expounded in the earliest extant Dharmasutras, those of Gautama and Apastamba, 
assigned by Buhler to the fifth and the third centuries B. C. respectively. The 
four asramas are not named in the older Upanishads such as the Brihaddrariyaha 
and the Chhdndogya. In these works we come across two different types of 
seekers of the knowledge of Brahman; the first type is represented by the 
Brahman Yajnavalkya who renounces the world for that purpose; the second 
type is represented by the Kshatriya king Janaka of Videha who performs sacri¬ 
fices, gives gifts, governs his kingdoms while seeking the knowledge of Brahman 
for final emancipation. The karma-yoga of the BhagavadgUd was evidently the 
religion of such royal sages as Janaka of the Videhas, .Asvapati of the Kekayas, 
Ajatasatru of the Kasis, and Pravahana of the Panchalas named in the Upani¬ 
shads, who regularly perform Vedic rites that are intended to secure life in para 
dise, but aim at something different,—union with Brahman through knowledge 
of self. It is clearly stated in the BhagavadgUd III. 20: “ Janaka and others 
reached the goal ( samsiddhimasthita ) by works. You should perform (works) 
in order to prevent people from going astray (lokasamgrahameva) .” So it may 
be assumed that this karma-yoga originated within the orthodox fold side by side 

1 Ultra JcechidahuZ,—sarvva-l ama-sarhnyampurvvakat atmajndnanisJithamatradem kevalal kaivalyam na 
prapyate eva, evam kirn tarhi ? agnihoMdi ? rauta-smarta-hirmasdhitat jnanat kaimlyaprdptiriti sarvasu Giiasu 
nischilortlia iti {II. 10 ) 
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with the jndna-yoga of the older Upanishads, and the scheme of the four dsramas 
was formulated in the Brahmanic schools later on to reconcile the two. The 
karma-yoga of the Bhagavadgitd, was essentially a creation of Kshatriya orthodoxy 
and was originally confined to that community. Says Vasudeva in the Bhagavad¬ 
gitd, IV. 1-2, “ This imperishable (karma) yoga I explained to Vivasvat; Vivas vat 
communicated it to Manu; and Manu to Ikshvaku. Thus handed down in suc¬ 
cession it was known to the royal sages (rajarshay ah)-. That yoga, 0 thou that 
burn your enemies (with the heat of your prowess), that yoga is now lost owing 
to the lapse of a long period of time.” Vivasvat or the Sun-god and Manu 
called Vaivasvata or the son of Vivasvat are the mythical progenitors of the 
ancient Kshatriya race of India, and Ikshvaku is one of the ancient Kshatriya 
kings. When the doctrine of transmigration found general acceptance and the 
Vedic sacrifices and penances were thought insufficient for* procuring release from 
the cycle of re-births, jndna-yoga with samnydsa for reaching the goal arose among 
the Brahmans, and the karma-yoga taught in the Bhagavadgitd arose among 
the practical and worldly-minded Kshatriyas. Probably it was Vasudeva who 
elaborated and propagated it. Under the name of Krishna-Devaklputra he finds 
mention in the Chhdndogya- Upanishad (III.* 17-6) as a distinguished pupil of a 
distinguished teacher, Ghora Ahgirasa. In such matters we can expect no better 
evidence than tradition and tradition points to such a conclusion. 

III. 

Our last document throwing light on another phase of the early history 
of Vaishnavisn is a fragmentary stone inscription of the time of the Mahaksha- 
trapa Sodasa that relates to the great place (Mahdsthdna) of Bhagavat Vasudeva 
evidently at Mathura. It is incised on the side of a carved door jamb of red 
sandstone (Plate XXV) now in the Mathura Museum of Archaeology (8' by 8" by 
1' 3"). The inscription probably consisted of twelve lines, of which the first 
5 lines containing the name of the- donor are defaced ; and each line consisted 
of 9 to 11 aksharas (letters) of which four to five aksharas are missing. From 
a close examination of the stone it appears to me that the epigraph was origi¬ 
nally incised on a square pillar each side of which measured about 1' 4" and 
which was afterwards cut lengthwise through the inscribed side into two halves 
and turned into carved door jambs (Plate XXVI). For there is no other way of 
explaining the occurrence of this fragmentary inscription on that side of a door 
jamb that is built up with the wall. According to Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna, * Honorary Curator of the Mathura Museum of Archaeology, this stone 
was dug out of an old well in the Mathura (Muttra.) Cantonments in 1913. The 
inscription is briefly noticed in the 'Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 'Circle, for the year ending 31st March, 
1917, p. 10. I am now enabled to edit it through the kindness of Dr. D. B. Spooner, 
Officiating Director-General of Archaeology in India,, and Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni, Officiating Superintendent of Hindu and" Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle. 

* n 2 
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The characters of this fragment resemble the characters of the other known, 
inscriptions of the time of the great Satrap Sodasa,—the Mora inscription (Liiders’ 
List, No. 14), the Mathura Jaina inscription on sculptured stone-slab of the year 
72 (Liiders’ List, No. 59), and the Mathura Jail mound stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. IX, p. 247). The test letters ya consisting of nearly a semicircle 
bisected by a short vertical line and net with straight base-line indicate that the 
inscriptions of the time of Sodasa must be assigned to an earlier age than those 
of the time of Kanishka. Though scholars differ widely relating to the date 
of Kanishka, no one has assigned Sodasa to a later epoch than the first quarter 
of the first century A.D. 1 The language of our fragment resembles the sort of 
Sanskrit used in the Mathura Jail mound stone inscription. 

Transcript. 

(>. vasuna Bhagava. 

7. vasya Mahasthana. 

8. lam toranam ve. 

9. shthapito prIto[bha]. 

10. devah svami[sya]. 

11. pasya Soda[sa]. 

12. samvartayatam. 

Remarks. 

o ? ** £4 

In line 10 svamisya is quite clear and so is Sodasa in line 11. From the 
published Mathura inscriptions of the time of Sodasa referred to above we know 
that the word that must have intervened between svamisya and Sdddsa[sya ] is 
mahakshatrapasya of which -pasya occurs in the beginning of line 11. So Mahd- 
kshatra should be restored at the end of line 10. This indicates that 4 to 5 
letters occurred in each line of the missing portion of the inscription, and the 
restoration of these missing letters of the other lines may also be attempted. 
The sya of vasya in the beginning of line 7 is evidently the genetive termina¬ 
tion of the name of a deity qualified by bhagava and so to should be restored 
after bhagava. The va of vasya indicates that the name of the deity must have 
ended in deva and so by restoring de at the end of line 7 we obtain bhagavato.. 
devasya with an intervening space for two aksharas belonging to the name of 
the deity. The two aksharas that fit in here best are va su and we may restore 
the name as (Vdsude)vasya. Yd su should also be restored before devah with 
which the following line opens, for in line 9 prlto was evidently followed by 
bhavatu the first aksliara of which word, bha, is still discernible on the stone. 
The find place of the stone (Mathura) renders the restoration of the name of the 
Bhagavat of the inscription as Vasudeva unavoidable. If it may be assumed 
that the monument to which this inscribed red sandstone pillar originally belonged 
stood at Mathura—and the occurrence of the name of the Mahakshatrapa Sodasa 
strengthens this assumption—the Bhagavat whose ‘ mahasthana ’ is at Mathura 
can be no other than Vasudeva. Prati must be restored at the end of line 8 


1 Memoirs A. S. No. 1. 
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to form pratishthdpito with shthdpito in the beginning of line 9. In line 8 the word 
preceding toranam and ending in lath and the word following tor mum and begin¬ 
ning with ve may be restored as chatulisdlam and vedikd respectively. Two words 
are now wanting to complete the fragment; (1) a word of two aksliaras in line 7 
between Mahasthana and the restored chatuhsd; (2) a word of three or four ak¬ 
sliaras after $odasa[sya] in line 11. Though we cannot restore these words with 
certainty, we can guess their meanings. The word in line 7 after mahasthana 
probably denoted ‘shrine’ and the missing word in line 11, as the verb samvart- 
\e\ydtdm in the following line shows, must have been in dual number and deno¬ 
ting dominion. The fragment, thus restored, reads as follows:— 

6. vasuna Bhagava|to Vasude] 

7. vasya mahasthana. .[chatuhsa] 

8. lam toranam ve[dikah prati] 

9. shthapito prito bh[avatu Vasu] 

10. devah svamisya [Mahakshatra] 

11. pasya Sodasa[sya]- 

12. samvart[e]yatam. 


Translation. 

“By ... .vasu a quadrangle enclosed by four buildings {chatulisdlam) , a pillared 
gateway ( toranam ) and a square terrace in the middle of the courtyard (vedikdh) 
have been built (at the shrine at) the great place of the Bhagavat Vasudeva. 

May Vasudeva be pleased, May ( the dominion) of the lord, the mahakshatrapa 
Sodasa, endure.” 

Bhagavato Vasudevasya Mahasthana may also be interpreted as “the great Mahasthaiia oi 
shrine of the blessed lord Vishnu ” on the analogy of another Brahmi inscription Vasudeva. 

•of Mathura which records’ :— 

bhagavato ndgendrasya Dctdhikarnnasya stdne silapatto pratishthdjrito 

“ A stone slab has been dedicated in the temple of the blessed lord of 
serpents Dadhikarnna.” 

The rendering of stdna (Skt. sthdna) as ‘ temple ’ (diivakula) is justified by 
another Brahmi inscription of Mathura which reads :— 

Ddnam Devilasya Dadhikarnnadevikidikasya 1 2 

“ The gift of Devila, the servant or priest at the temple of Dadhikarnna.” 

In modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars sthdna (Astana) is used indifferently of 
an altar or a place of worship of a deity as well as of a spot sacred to the 
memory of a holy man. In the Sarnath inscription of Mahipfrla, king of Gauda, 
of Sarnvat 1083, mahasthana is used in the latter sense in the compound ashtama- 
hasthanasailagandhakutim denoting “ a stone gandhakuti (temple) of the eight 

great places, i.e., containing a slab illustrating the scenes (of Buddha’s life) that 

took place on the eight principal places.” 3 The old fortified city of Mahasthan, 
on the river Karatoya, 7 miles to the north of Bogra in Bengal, is evidently 

1 E. 1., Vol. I, p. 390, No. 18; Liiders’ List, No 85. 

» Ini. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, p. 102; Liiders’ List, No- G3 

a A S. R., 1906-07, Pt. II, p. 99. 
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so-called because two spots within it are sacred to the memory of two holy 

persons; Sila Devi’s Ghat, a flight of steps leading to the water of the river 

wherefrom Sila Devi, the daughter of the last Hindu king of the city, is said 

to have jumped into the river and drowned herself; and the dsthd/n or tomb of 

the Muhammadan saint—Mahi-sawar (“ the fish-rider ”), who is said to have 

conquered the city. 1 In our fragment the absence of any case-ending after 

• mahasthana shows that it is part of a compound word the other member of 

which is lost. If I am right in guessing that this lost word denoted c shrine ’ 
to which the four buildings enclosing the quadrangle {chatuhsalam) were attached, 
mdhdsthdna maybe understood to denote a spot sacred to the memory of Krishna- 
Vasudeva. According to the Mahdbharata, the Puranas, Bhasa’s Balacharita, and 
other Brahmanic works, Mathura is the birth place of Krishna-Vasudeva and 
the scene of one of his most important feats, the slaying of Karhsa. Mathura 
is still held'holy as the janmasthana or birth place of Krishna-Vasudeva. A spot 
near the modern temple of Kesavadeva marked by a small cell is held sacred 
as the prison house of Karhsa where Vasudeva and Devaki were confined .and 
where Krishna was born. In the mahasthana of Vasudeva mentioned, in our 
fragment we have to recognise a spot that was believed to have been either 

the birth-place of Krishna or the scene of some other notable event in. his early 
career. Pilgrimage to places sacred to the memory -of holy men must have been 
a time-honoured custom as early as the time of the composition of the Mahd- 
parinibbanasuttanta. In this Suttanta Buddha says, addressing Ananda, “ There 
are these four places, Ananda, which the believing man should visit with feelings 
of rpverehce and awe ( chattdri imdni Ananda saddhassa kulaputtassa dassaniydni 
samvejaniydni tHdnani) And the places named are the places where the Tatha- 
gata was born, where the Tathagata attained to the supreme and perfect insight, 
where the kingdom of righteousness (dhammacakkam) was set on foot, and 
where the Tathagata passed finally away. That this commandment of the Blessed 
One was faithfully carried out in the third century B.C. is shown by the Rumin- 
dei pillar inscription which tells us that twenty years after his anointment Asoka 
himself visited Lumminigama and “ worship having been performed, because 
here was born Buddha the saint of the Sakyas he had a slab of .stone hearing a horse 
made and a stone pillar raised up.” 3 In the Divyavaddna, No. XXVII, Asoka 
says, falling at the feet of Sthavira Upagupta, “ 0 Sthavira, this is my desire. 
I shall worship the places where the blessed Buddha lived and (thereon) erect 
monuments (chihndni) for the benefit of posterity.” 4 The prevalence-' of the 
custom of making pilgrimage to the thdndni (sthdndni ) or places connected with 
the life of Buddha in the reign of Asoka on the one hand, and the prevalence 
of the worship of Sariikarshana and Vasudeva in the second century B.C. on the 
other, warrant us in assuming that the Mahasthana of Vasudeva at Mathura 
did not suddenly become popular in the time of the Saka satraps, but must 
have been a place of pilgrimage long before their rise. The statement of Megas- 

a Cunningham, Arch. Survey, Reports, Vol. XV. p. 107. 

2 S. B. #.,.Vol. XT, p. 90; The Digha-WkCiya , Vol. II f p. 140- 

3 hid. Ant], Vol. XLIII, p. 20. 

4 Divnjavadana , p. 389 
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thenes that the Sourasenai who lived in and about Mathura held Krishna 
(Herakles) in special honour lends support to this view. 

The Vaishnava monuments dealt with in this Memoir all together make up Conclusion, 
a mere handful as compared with the number of ancient Buddhist monuments, 
and the earliest of them is more than half a century younger than the earliest 
Buddhist ones. So these few comparatively late archaeological documents can 
hardly be expected to throw as much light on the growth of Vaishnava traditions 
as the Buddhist monuments do on those of the Buddhists, and the conclusions 
set forth above are necessarily tentative in their nature. But these few documents 
appear to be sufficient to create a belief that the excavation of. the ancient sites 
of Western and Central India, and particularly those of Besnagar and about 
Mathura, will reveal more materials for the early history of Vaishnavism. 
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THE TEMPLES AT PAL AM PET. 




P ALAMPET is a small village in the Mulag Taluqa of the Warangal District, forty 
miles north-west of Hanamkonda. The road as far as Mulag' is tolerable 
in dry weather, but beyond that it consists of a cart track which is often lost 
in morasses and thick jungle abounding in wild beasts. . The natural scenery 
on the way is extremely picturesque, and just near the village there is a ring 
of hills clad with luxuriant foliage, which enfold a lake of transparent water 
about eight square miles in extent. The northern side of the lake is enclosed 
by a colossal band, a monument of the great Kakatiya kings whose engineering 
skill in irrigation works is yet to be recognised. Warangal, the ^metropolis of 
this dynasty, abounds in magnificent tanks, and the titanic dykes and sluice¬ 
gates of Pakhal, Lakhnaram and Ramappa lakes are object lessons even to 
the modern engineer. ' , 

The village at present has a small population, which .mainly consists of 
Kalals (Sefydhi- sellers), and the visitor has to depend on the neighbouring villages 
for supplies of eatables, only the barest necessities being even then available. 
On account of the luxuriance of vegetation and the abundance of water, malaria 
is rampant in the country and has sapped-every -sign of vitality.from the in¬ 
habitants of the village, who represent an. emaciated and ungraceful type of 
humanity. • . . ' 

The temples at Palampet constitute; perhaps, the brightest stars in the 
galaxy of mediaeval Deccan temples. They have remained in obscurity owing 
to their unfavourable situation, being far. off the beaten track., Air. H. Cousens 
in his Lists of the Antiquarian Remains of His Highness’ Dominions has noticed 
them., but his description, compressed into about twenty lines, is. meagre to a 
degree, and one wonders how so distinguished an archaeologist, after seeing, these 
magnificent monuments, could have .refrained from describing them ip- greater 
detail. . * 

The main temple of the group is enclosed by a low but massive wall, 
9 feet in height and 6| feet in thickness, running 272 feet East to West and 
259 feet North to South. The construction of the wall deserves special notice. 
It is faced on both .sides with huge blocks of well-chiselled'masonry, some of 
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which measure 21'x 3?/x li-', and fit each other so closely that no mortar has 
been used. The top of the wall is covered by similar slabs, which are about 
9 feet broad and project a foot on each side of the wall, thus making a sort 
of coping for protection against rain water. Even so, the core of the wall, 

which was originally of mere earth, has been washed away in many places 

by the percolation of water during several centuries, and the heavy facing 
stones, losing their support from behind, have tumbled down like a house of cards. 

The enclosure has two low entrances, one towards the East and the other 
to the West. Both were adorned originally with fine sculptures consisting of 
Dvdrapulas and figures of gods, which are still intact on the eastern gate, bnt 
are missing from the western entrance. The top slabs of the eastern gate 

have fallen down and have blocked the entrance so completely as to make 

access to the temple impossible through it. Advancing from the eastern entrance, 
the visitor first notices the remains of a mined mandapa standing on a high 
stylobate, the sides of which are adorned with carved panels bearing floral 
designs and figures of elephants and of musicians (gandharvas) in successive 
rows (PI. XXXIII b). The roof and the pillars of the mandapa have fallen down, 
but the pavement on which the columns were fixed is intact and is square in 
plan. This was the Nandi Pavilion, and the huge image of the sacred Basvdnnd 
(Bull), which now- is placed in the eastern portico of the temple, was worshipped 
by the votaries here. 

In front of the Nandi Pavilion stands the main temple which is of a 
cruciform plan (PL XXX), on a platform 6' 4" high. The plinth of the platform 
instead of being plain has been divided into foliating surfaces which give a very 
pleasing effect to the general appearance of the monument (PI. XXYII a). The 
platform affords a space ten feet wide all round the temple, forming a sort of pro¬ 
menade for the devout pilgrims whence they can gaze on the long panels of 
figures which adorn the exterior of the building (PL XXVIII a). These carvings 
are of a very heterogeneous character, and consist of gods, goddesses, warriors, 
acrobats, musicians and dancing girls, in different poses; and of pairs of 
figures in indecent attitudes. 

The temple has porticoes towards the East, North and South, the western 
side being occupied by the cella—the holy of holies. On either side of the 
doors of the porticoes under the eaves are female figures arranged in pairs in 
the form of brackets (PL XXXII). Two of these statues are now placed below 

the steps of the platform towards the East (Pl. XXVIII a), and it is reported that 

they were removed from the building by one of the District Officers who wished 
to carry them home to decorate his house. Government, however, got inform¬ 
ation in time and stopped this act of vandalism. The statues are of almost 
life-size, worked in highly polished black basalt, and although they are cut with 
great precision and accuracy, the general effect is not very pleasing to the 
eye. The fingers with long nails are exceptionally good, 1 the poses of the body 

are also in some cases graceful; but the contour and the expression of the 


i The toes oi a mutilated female figure have been oarved with wonderful Skill. 
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faces are less successful and, in my judgment, represent very poor art. The 
floral' designs and figures of animals, on the other hand, are exceedingly fine, 
and' one is tempted to think that the artists would, not have failed so con¬ 
spicuously in their delineation of human figures, had their work not been domi¬ 
nated by religious conventions. 

A striking peculiarity of this building is the figure-brackets, which spring 
from the shoulders of the outer pillars of the temple and nominally support 
the ponderous chhajja slabs., .They are mere ornaments, having no architec 
tural purpose, and represent the intermediate stage between their earlier ano- 
logues at San chi and the later examples at Vijayanagar. Twelve of them 
consist of female figures, the artistic merits of which have been noticed above, 
and the rest are representations of viljalis (fabulous tigers) supported on pedestals 
of elephant-heads, which are carved with considerable skill. The heavy slabs 
of the chhajjas are also richly carved from inside with floral designs once painted 
in diverse colours—the old colouring being still visible here and there on the 
cornice. 

The walls of the sanctuary are decorated outwardly with pilasters crowned 
with Hkharas of the so called Indo-Aryan and Dravidian types, disposed alter¬ 
nately; and in the middle on each side is a miniature spire, a copy of the 
big spire on the top of the sanctuary (PI. XXIX b). The construction of the main 
Sikhara is what Fergusson calls, “ a compromise between the styles of North 
and South India,” i.e., the tiers of pillars rising vertically give the structure 
an ‘ Indo-Aryan ’ appearance, while the railings and the bold cornices have 
horizontal courses characteristic of the Dravidian style, i he spire is built of 
light spongy bricks, and the use of stone seems to have been avoided purposely 
in order to reduce the weight over the building. 

To enter the temple from any of the three porches the visitor has to 
ascend several steps, as the floor of the building is 5 feet higher than the 
platform on which it stands (PI. XXVII a). The arrangement of the interior can 
best be understood by the help of the accompanying plan (PI. XXX). The 
mahdmanda'pa (hall) measures 41. feet each way and has a square apartment 
. ( 18 'x 18') enclosed by four exquisitely carved pillars in the middle—the place 
for musicians and singers to recite the holy hymns. A platform about 3J 
feet high runs round the hall, and on it have been built eight small cells for 
the images of the presiding deities. The ante-chamber measures 15' 8"X14' 10". 
The sanctuary is entered by another richly carved doorway and encloses a 
space 15' 8" square, at the centre of which stands the mystical liriya, the emblem 
of cosmic energy, on a high pedestal of black basalt (PI. XXXI b). 

Inside the temple is a magnificent display of sculptures depicting scenes 
from the early myths, the Itamayana, the Purdnas, and the later Hindu texts. 
The arrangement of the columns has divided the ceiling into several compart¬ 
ments, each of which is superbly carved, the decorations consisting of a variety 
of floral and geometrical patterns, from the full blown lotus to the most intricate 
honeycomb scroll. The ornamentation of the four central columns of the hall 
and the architraves above them is"extremely rich and subtle (Pb aXXI a), and the 
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remark of Col. Meadows Taylor about the Gadak temple, that “ No chased 
work in gold or silver could possibly be finer,” has appropriate application here. 

The general spirit of the sculptures in the temple is, however, somewhat 
wanton and sensual. The idyllic scene of Krishna surrounded by a troop of 

amorous girls ( Gojris ), whom the mischievous God deprived of their garments 

while they were bathing in a tank, has been specially selected by the artist 
and is represented on every prominent place, even on the jambs of the door 
of the ante-chamber. Again, the same God in his aspect of the Murali-Dlma 
playing on his magical flute is represented in several places. The figurines 

instead of exhibiting calm or repose, bear an expression of revelry and volup¬ 
tuous jov, even the GaneSa with his rotund paunch is represented dancing 
on an architrave of the central apartment of the hall. 

The architecture of the building is lofty and grand. The high plinth 
(10 feet), the lofty pillars (15 feet), the spacious hall (41 feetx41 feet), the 
ponderous beams and ceiling slabs, and the majestic Hkharn, all bear witness 
to the high aspiration and breadth of vision of the builder. The temple re¬ 
presents the full development of the Mediaeval Deccan style, which Fergusson 

has termed ‘ Ohalukyan.’ Mr. Havell in his enthusiastic analysis of symbolism 
in Indian architecture speaks of this designation as ‘delusive'; but the reasons 
which led Fergusson to adopt the term were, first, that the style developed its 
distinctive features during the reign of this dynasty, and, secondly, that it 
flourished in the country which was once under their sway. Recently some 
scholars dissatisfied with the terminology of Fergusson, have adopted equally 
indefinite terms; to wit, the temples of this type in the Mysore State have 
been called ‘ Hoyasala,’ which term if applied to their analogues in Warangal, 
the seat of the Kakatiya kings, is equally perplexing. If the influence of the 
Chalukya dynasty is not considered as the main factor in the evolution of the 
style, the term * Chalukyan ’ might be changed for ‘ Dekhani J which is the 
only other appropriate name for the style. 

The temple has several inscriptions inside the hall, and there is another 
carved on a square pillar of highly polished black basalt, standing in front 
of a square chhatri to the north-east of the temple within the same enclosure. 
The inscription has not been published as yet, 1 but its contents have been noted 
by E. Hultzsch, according to whom it records the fact that a dependant of the 
Kakatiya king Ganapati, named Rudra Chamupati of Recherla, put to flight 
king Nagati and founded the temple of Rudresvara at the city of Orugallu 
to which he gave the village of Nekkonda. In gaka .1135, the Srimukha year, 
he further gave to Rudresvara the two villages Uparllapalli and Borllapalli. 
The last two places were important centres of religious worship in Kakatiya 
days, and there still exists a beautiful temple at Uparllapalli, a photograph 
of which is appended to this paper (PI. XXIX a). There are inscriptions at 
both Uparllapalli and Borllapalli, and as they have not been fully deciphered 


1 Sinoe this was written the inscription lias been published by the Archaeological Department, H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions. Vide Hyderabad Archeological Series, No. 3. 
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as yet, a set of their estampages has recently been forwarded to Dr. Lionel 
Barnett an. Honorary Member of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, who 
has evinced great interest in the epigraphy of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 1 - King Ganapati was a great patron of the fine "arts, especially of 
literature and architecture, and the central temple at Warangal Fort is said to 
have been begun by him ; had it been finished it would have been the most 
* magnificent structure in the Deccan. The genealogy of the Kakatiya kings according 
to the latest epigraphical research may be given thus : 2 — 

1. Prdlaraja I—of the family of Durjaya. builder of the Kesarin tank. 


2. Tribhuvanamalladeva (real name Beta or Betma). 


3. Prdlaraja II. 

4. Rudradeva 

5. Mahadevaraja. 

(builder of the Hanamkonda 


. temple). 

6. G-anapatideva 


(builder of the Pakha.1 tank, 


Warangal Fort temple, etc.). 


In the same enclosure with the main temple are three smaller shrines which 
on festive occasions served as adjuncts to the principal temple. They may 
be briefly described as follows :— 

(1) Temple towards North... It is constructed on a terrace 3' 6" high and 
is approached by a flight of steps, on either side of which, once stood effigies 
of elephants (PI. XXXIII a). One of these effigies is lying in front of the build¬ 
ing in a mutilated state. The temple, is. in a parlous condition, and the shrine- 
tower which was built of brick covered with stucco, has now almost disappeared. 
The carvings on the exterior of • the building are plain, consisting of two bands 
of leaf patterns. The floor of the temple rises 2' 9" above the surrounding 
terrace,.’and the plan consists of -a mandapa (hall), 23' x 24', an ante-chamber, 
9' G"x7' 6", and a square shrine, 9' 6" each way. Around the hall runs a 
platform on which eight small cells for images have been built. Several of 
these cells have fallen down, but two of them are still intact and contain images 
of Vishnu, and Ganesha worked in black .basalt-. Inside the mandapa there 
is also lying a Nandi dislodged from its original place. The door of the shrine 
is beautifully carved and the frieze represents Siva dancing the tandava. The 
temple at present is in a filthy condition. 

(2) Temple towards South. This temple consists of a large square hall 
measuring 34 feet each way, with shrines towards the East and "West which 
were built subsequently and were never roofed over. The hall has four majestic 
pillars in the middle enclosing a square space (14' x 14') apparently to accommo¬ 
date an orchestra for religious music. The ceiling has some fine carvings and 
the central compartment represents a full-blown lotus. The plinth of the 
temple is very high and on the terrace near the steps stands a pair of scone 
elephants giving the building an air of dignity (PI. XXXIII c). 

1 The inscriptions are published now. Vide Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 3. 

2 Vide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 189, b 
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(3) Hall towards South-West. The building is styled a Dharmasald nowa¬ 
days, but it is a small room and could have hardly served the purpose of a 
guest-house for such a big temple. Like the other buildings in the enclosure, 
it was probably utilised for minor ceremonies on the occasions of big festivals. 

The stone used in the temples of Palampet is sandstone of a pinkish hue, 
a little lighter in colour than the red sandstone of Agra, but of the same tex¬ 
ture and grain. It has lent itself well to fine carving and has stood the test 
of time for the last seven centuries with little sign of deterioration. In the 
decorations of the central temple, however, black basalt (hornblende) which 
is a much harder stone has been lavishly used. The way in which it has 
been wrought and polished is a standing marvel to the people, who find no 
difficulty in accepting the legends which tell of the miraculous creation of these 
temples. 

At Palampet, besides the great temple and its adjuncts, there are four other 
temples in the vicinity, each a gem of this style. They are described below 
in the order of; them distances from the Great Temple. 

(1) Temple No. 1. Is situated at a distance of about H furlongs to the 
South-West of the Great Temple, which it resembles in point of structural and 
decorative features. It consists of a mavdapa (20' square) and shrines with 
ante-chambers (6' 9" square) towards the North, South and West. The hall 
is enclosed by a screen of fret-work, and the carvings, both inside the building 
and outside, are exquisite. The jambs, lintels and friezes of the three shrine- 
doorways are richly adorned with sculptures of no mean order, and the side- 
screens are wonderfully delicate. The outer surface of the building is surround¬ 
ed by bands of figures in high relief ; which, on the eastern face beginning from 
the base, represent (1) figures of goddesses arranged in niches, (2) floral designs, 
(3) Puranic scenes, (4) leaf patterns, (5) screens of jali-work; and on the western 
face (1) floral designs, (2) images of goddesses sitting in niches surmounted with 
Ultimas of various forms, (3) leaf patterns, (4) viyalis, (5) geese, (6) jali- 
screens. The chhajjas of the building are bold and richly carved. The 
temple was entered from the eastern side only, and a small yet beautiful 
porch is built in that direction. The sacred bull (Nandi) has been dislodged 
from its original position and is lying in the hall, where a loose figure of 
MahiSasuramardinI is also lying. The temple was dedicated to Siva worship, 
and all the three shrines originally held lingas, but these are now to be seen 
only in the southern shrine. 

The temple is buried in thick jungle, and a spreading banyan tree has 
taken it completely within its embrace (XXXIII d). 

Temple No. 2. The path to this temple leads through a range of lofty 
trees interpersed with thick groves of palmyrah, the distance north-west of 
the Great Temple being 2| furlongs. The plan of the building consists of an 
open pillared hall (23' t>"X24' 6"), an ante-chamber (9' 3" square), and a square 
shrine (9' 3" each way). There is also a detached chhatri (10' 9" square) in 
front of the temple, probably the pavilion for the sacred Basvdnnd. The temple 
is in a crumbling state. The floor and plinth are incrusted with layers of 
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silt, and the whole appears to liave been left for several centuries to 
snakes and bats, its only occupants. The carvings are comparatively 
plain, but quite artistic and appropriate to the architectural dignity 
of the building. The sculptures of the doorway of the shrine have not 
been finished, and in other respects it seems as if the building was never 
.completed. . 

Temple No. Z: It is situated at a distance of 4| furlongs South-West 
from the Great Temple, at the western limit of the gigantic band which encloses 
the beautiful 'Ram appa lake towards the North. The situation of the temple 
must originally have been extremely picturesque; but now the view is consider¬ 
ably marred by jungle growth. The temple has two detached shrines in front 
of it which are beautifully carved and adorned with figures of dvdrapdlas. They 
have ante-chambers in front of them, which are also decorated with fine cornices 
and screens. The main temple had a portico in front (towards the East); 
but it has fallen down and buried the Nandi which was placed under it. The 
plan of the building consists of a hall—25' 6" square, and three shrines with 
ante-chambers on the three sides—North, bouth and West. the carvings in 
this temple are exceptionally fine, and the scene represented on a panel at the 
door of the western: shrine in which a sylvan deity standing in front* is shown 
removing a thorn from the sole of her foot is extremely interesting (PI. XXVIII e), 
the figure of the deity being full of life and expression. I he temple has various 
niches in which are images of Vishnu, Lakshmi, Ganesa ami the Mahi^asura- 
mardinl Durga. There is also a loose frieze representing the nine female celes¬ 
tials. The temple is in a fair state of preservation ; but the wild trees hav e 
begun to twine their roots about the stone masonry of the roof, a circumstance 
which is ominous- for its future, if action is not soon taken to destroy the 
trees. 

Temple No. d. This temple is situated at the eastern extremity of the 
band and is equidistant with temple No. 3 from the Great 1 ernple. It stands 
on a high stylobate (8 feet) which is adorned with carvings of floral designs 
and animal figures. The plan of the temple consists of a hall (25 9 X 9 ) 
with projecting porches towards the North, South and West, and a skiine 
(10' 3" x 9' 8") at the eastern end (PI. XXVII b). The pedestals of the four central 
pillars of the hall are elegantly carved, and represent figures of musicians and 
dancing girls in different poses. These sculptures are quite spirited and their 
general treatment is both graceful and pleasing. The panels at the jambs of 
the doorway of the shrine are also decorated with similar figures. The frieze 
over the lintel is adorned with carvings of minature s Hichams, and the side 
screens are of jali-work. The ceiling is divided into several compartments 
which hear floral paterae. 

• The . temple has been repaired recently by the Irrigation Department of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, who used it as a rest-house while 
working on the western portion of the band. The repairs seem to have been 
executed from a purely utilitarian point of view, and can hardly be called artistic,, 
though they have saved the buildings from entire collapse. 
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Translation of inscription in the Great Temple, recording grant of 
Recherla Rudra in A. D. 1213. 

(By Dr. L. D. Barnett, Litt. D.) 

(Line 1). Obeisance to the blessed RudreSvara! 

(Verse 1). May that Ganadhisa protect you on whose cheek, besprinkled 
with rutting ichor, the line of bees appears distinctly like a streak of musk. 

(Verse 2). May the goddess Sarada, giver of boons, whose lotus-feet are 
adored by the troops of gods and demons, ever grant you joy. 

(Verse 3). May that, god Siva, whose diadem is the moon, at whose pair 
of lotus-feet the mass of quivering rays from the sapphires in the crest of 
obeisant lords of the gods assumes the semblance of gadding bees, be for your 
prosperity. 

(Verse 4). May that lord Srlpati, in sport ( assuming the form of) a Boar, 1 
be for your happiness—he whose body, covered with all the waters of the ocean 
like drops of sweat and holding the earth fixed on the tip of his tusk, appears 
like the sky ( studded) with many stars and having a cloud standing at the 
point of the crescent moon. 

(Verse 5). Victorious is the puissant blessed king Ganapati, in whose spirit 
dwells Isa without abandoning his achala-sthiti (dwelling on the mountains, or 
immovable condition). 

(Verse 6). When he takes the field, the thick dust arising from the ground split 
open by the hoofs of his squadrons of horses, and advancing in front ( 0 / him) 
because of the wind moving forward in a favourable direction, appears like the 
Earth herself, who, constantly protected by that master of all policy, is furiously 
marching in the van in order to slay the monarchs his foes for his pleasure. 

(Verse 7). The people going about in the courts of his palaces have their 
limbs well cooled even in the season of intense heat by being bathed with drops 
of water streaming forth from the tips of the trunks of elephants ridden by 
kings who have come to do service to him. 

(Verse 8). The sacrificial Eire, delighted at obtaining most abundant obla¬ 
tions in the many sacrifices undertaken by the congregations of great Brahmans 
pleased by the magnificence displayed in the endless largesses bestowed by him, 
(but also) suffering much toil in carrying to the company of the gods the series 
of oblations, assuredly feels always joy mingled with pain. 

(Verse 9). I will tell of the famous and most noble lineage of the hero 
devoted to him, the blest General Rudra, the lord of Recherla. 

(Verse 10). There was a general named the blest Brahma, possessing many 
virtues, who protected the earth by the rampart of his majesty. 

(Verse 11). As soon as his musical instruments had pealed forth he swiftly 
flung open the doors of the city of Kanchi like a curtain, 2 and promptly brought 
about there the marriage of the Kakati monarch with the Fortune of heroes. 

1 l he boar was the crest of the Kakatlyas. 

- Gf. below', verse 30, and Da§a*kumdra-charila, Wilson’s ed., p. 4, 1. 11. At weddings a curtain or screen 
is placed between tho bridegroom and the bride, and is removed when the astrologer declares the moment to be 
auspicious. 
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(Verse 12). In his family was born the General named Kataya, conqueror 
of foes, enjoying brilliant fortunes, dear to good men. 

(Verse 13). The passionate bee of his spirit day after day freely and plainly 
haunted with joy Srikantha’s blessed lotus-feet, which are ruddily radiant from 
the lines of large jewels, massive and bright, that are strung on the tips of the 
•crests of obeisant Brahman and all the other immortals. 

(Verse 14). His son was the General named Kama, brilliant in conduct, 
whose mind was pure in worship of the lotus-feet of the Lord of the world. 

(Verse 15). When he, the commander of the blest king Prola’s army, 
renowned for valour, great of strength, smote in battle king Manthanya-Gunda, 
the other hostile monarchs instantly fled away in every direction, like the other 
lesser elephants when the chief elephant (of the herd) has been laid low by a 
lion. 

(Verse 16). Of him was born a son, the General Kataya, truthful of speech 
and adorned with unswerving valour praised by heroes. 

(Verse 17). He was an ocean (; producing ) a multitude of the gems of virtues, 
a unique kinsman to the good, a celestial tree in largesse, a destroyer of hostile 
factions, possessing renowned flawless intelligence, attaining the accomplishment 
of his desires, having the lauded form of PaSupati, enjoying famous and end¬ 
less glory. 

(Verse 18). From him was born the blest General Budra, conqueror of 
foes, as from the great mountain Kohana 1 (is produced ) the brilliant beryl. 

(Verse 19). The Lotus-dweller (Brahman) created firmness in Meru, which 
is without tenderness, beauty in the Mind-born (Kama), who is a rebel against 
lia, profundity in (the ocean, which is) the source of visha (poison, or water), 
•mobility in the thunderbolt, which is gross, and bounty in the celestial tree, 
which is beyond the reach of the needy ; being dissatisfied with these, 2 he created 
him, Kamambika’s son, who is a mine of virtues untouched by faults. 

(Verse 20). The heat of the majesty of this ( Rudra ), who is a sun (scattering) 
the darkness consisting of valiant hostile kings,—wonderful to relate !—certainly 
-causes the multitude of (white) lotuses which are the bright faces of his foemen’s 
mistresses to fade, yet plainly brings into flower the grove of (blue) lotuses 
which are the eyes of celestial damsels whose hearts are possessed with joy 
at obtaining their lovers. 

(Verse 21). When the blest king Budra, who was a thunderbolt upon the 
mountains that are hostile monarchs, and who drew to himself the hand of 
the bright Earth destined to be enjoyed by the Ktkati Lord, had gone to 
heaven, the hostile princes whom he, renowned for valour, had conquered on 
the fields of battle sprang up together hastily in panic. 3 

(Verse 22). He forsooth cut off the head of a haughty feudatory, and set 
it up for public view, stuck on the top of a lofty flag-staff, in his lord’s city, 


1 Mount Kuhuna in Ceylon. 

2 Because each of these merits was attended by a failing. 

3 The first Rudra mentioned in this verse is apparently the Kakatiya king Rudrad va; the second is the 
general Re chef la Rudra. 
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that field for the harvest of' universal prosperity, (as a scarecrow) to frighten 
the flocks of the wild beasts that are hostile monarchs, ‘ . ' 

(Verse 23). Threatened by the pennons on the top of his army's flag-staffs, 
king Nagati speedily took to flight. 

(Verse 24). Recherla Rudra, a hero loyal to his lord, right resolute of mind, 
when the Fortune of the Kakati Monarch through error had set her foot among 
many sharp thorns and for the moment the triple lore was disturbed, himself 
by the might of his arm forcibly crushed and removed those (thorns), and very 
firmly established that ( Fortune) in security. 

(Verse 25). [Owing to the damaged state of the stone this verse is only 
partially intelligible; it refers to Rudra’s military exploits]. 

(Verse 26). His sharp arrows on the battlefields, though piercing. 

monarchs, to whose bodies no blood clings, shine, with averted faces, owing 
forsooth to their intense shame because (they think) : “ We have in vain inflicted 
wounds upon these men, who at the mere sight of us have instantly gone to 
heaven.” 1 

(Verse 27). The crowd of parasols of enemy kings, having their poles split 
by him with his arrows, laid low, and covered with dust, appears on the field 
of battle like their halo of glory deprived of lustre. 

(Verse 28). Rival kings, fleeing from dread of him, in their desire to be¬ 
come equal to him walk forsooth manifestly at the same moment, -owing to 
his might of arm, over vast katakas (slopes, or camps) of bhumibhrits (mountains, 
or monarchs), which are thickly set with broad salas ( sal trees, or ramparts), 
inaccessible to others, thronged with bgnds of most noisy ndgas (barbarians, 
or elephants), and which have flocks of vdjis (birds, or horses) grazing over them. 2 

(Verse 29). His arrows, golden-tailed and keen of point, obedient to his 
unswerving valour, instantly in battle pierce the , crowd of enemy monarchs 
and enter the earth, in order forsooth to say to the serpent who supports the 
world: “ By overcoming wicked men this day we have relieved the burden of 
the earth.” 

(\ erse 30). In battle the dust that arises from the ground split open by 
the hoofs of his squadron of harnessed coursers, and which spreads abroad over 
the sky, being cut off at its root by the water, consisting of the abundant 
rutting ichor of lordly elephants, appears like a curtain spread out for the 
marriage of the damsels of heaven with the valiant hostile kings slain by the 
blows of the sword swung in his pole-like arm. 

(Verse 31). Shattering great hosts of heroic foes, the sword-blade of (Rudra 
who is) burning with majesty plainly assumes the hue of smoke; and the masses 
of gore arising from enemies’ limbs wear the aspect of fire; and the bloodstained 

1 r . he meaning of this ufprersM is as follows:—-Rudra’s arrows make clean bloodless wounds on his enemies 
because they are already dead from terror, and fly through their bodies and b 230111 them, with their points 
turned away from them, as if they were turning away their faces in shame at having “ killed the dead ” by 
piercing men who had already expired when they saw them coming Compare v. 29 below. The idea is borrowed 
from RagliuvamSa, i, 61. 

2 Of these two sets of meanings, the first applies in each case to the condition of the rivals in exile on the moun¬ 
tains, the second to that of Rudra walking through the camps of his subjects. 
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pearls falling from the temples of foemen’s elephants upon the earth have the 
semblance of coals. 

(Verse 32). A string of pearls, though very bright, is placed upon a 
randhra (orifice of the body, or weakness); Sakra’s elephant, though white of 
body, is foul with the oozing of rutting ichor; the swan, though white plainly 
delights in jada (water, or stupidity) ; the moon, though stainless of lustre, is 
a doshakaru (maker of night, or mine of faults) : thus these things are not equal 
to his fame, which is faultlessly bright in character. 

(\ erse 33). And this blest (General Itudra, a man of skill, made a consecra¬ 
tion of the god Rudresvara in the city of Orugallu. 

(Verse 34). And the sage son of Kamamba then granted to this Siva, for 
the accomplishment of enjoyment of theatrical performances and bodily pleasure, 
the village named Nekkonda. 

(Verse 35). By him was built a city brilliantly shooting up lofty pinnacles, 
in which are delightful palaces, constant fortunes of every kind. 

(Verse 30). It is for ever a blest Dvaravati, an Ayodhya together with 
Girivraja, and a blest Visala, and a Mathura manifestly, and a Bhogavatx. 

(V erse 37) - Here in one part (is hoard) the sound of mighty roaring of 
towering lordly elephants, in another part the multitudinous clattering of the hard 
hoofs of squadrons of horses, in another the sportive clamour of warlike exer¬ 
cises carried on by troops of warriors, in another the mutual altercation of 
numerous libertines in gambling companies. 

(\ erse 38). In another part the sound of damsels’ songs mingled with the tones 
of the lute and pipe, in another the declamation of verses accompanied by 
the sweetness of novel musical performances, in another the recitation of the 
Four Vedas clearly rendered by congregations of Brahmans, in another the 
brilliance of goodly discourses by ardent students of the sciences. 

(Verse 39). As if on purpose to behold the splendour of this (city), the 
betel-creepers quickly climb up to the top of the shoulders of the areca-palms 
in the parks all around. 

(Verse 40). He constructed a pond, which stands like an ocean that has 
come thither from fear of the Submarine Fire, and looks like a mirror for that 
city. 

(Verse 41). In this (pond) the banks, covered with rows of waves and under¬ 
lined with foam all along the water-edge, suggest a resemblance to the ocean, 
being like in aspect to rows of shells of quivering lustre. 

(Verse 42). All the clouds certainly take up its water, not that of the ocean, 
for they everywhere carry sweet water. 

(Verse 43). All the stainless stars in the nights, entering its exceedingly 
pure waters in the form of reflected images (of themselves), ever freely perform 
in sooth the austerity of water-dwelling 1 in order to be united with the full 
moon. 

(Verse 44). At this (pond), which is loved by troops of birds delighted at 
the swinging play of the lines of gently rising, abundant, sportive, quivering 

* A form of mortification in which the ascetic stays for a certain time in water ; cf. Kumdra-sambhava, V, 26. 
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waves, the chatahor-hivds all around- in the hot season drink the pure water 
drops dashed up by the fishes 5 tails as they fall far away, imagining them 
to be rain. 

(Verse 45). In this exceedingly brilliant city this ( Rudra ), who was a terror 
to rival warriors, performed a consecration of Rndresvara which was extolled 
by great Brahmans. 

(Verse 46). On the top of the temple of this (god) shines distinctly a golden 
cupola, illumining the space of the sky, always having the brilliance of a vast' 
sun’s orb standing on the lofty peak of the Eastern Mountain. 

(Verse 47). In the Saka year numbered as "earth, moon, worlds, arrows’ 5 
[1135], ( the cyclic year) Srlmukha, in ( the month of) Madhu, on the eighth day 
of the bright fortnight, a Sunday, and under the nakshatra Pushya, he, great- 
of mind. 

(Verse 48). Granted respectfully to Rudre^vara together with Gaurisa Uppar- 
lapalli and Borlapalli for their enjoyment. 

(Verses 49—52). (Four hortatory stanzas). 

(Verses 53—54). The blest General Rudra, the sage, rejoicing granted to 
the god who is well established in the ever fortunate goodly town of Atukuru, to 
Kategvara and Kamegvara and RudreSvara, the excellent village of Nradkude for 
their enjoyment. 
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Plate xxvi r. 
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Plate XXXt. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA. 


THE STOPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIaN. 


I N the accounts of my explorations at Taxila, hitherto published in my Annual 
Reports, it has been my practice to describe the results achieved season 
by season on each and every one of the sites where digging has been in pro¬ 
gress. This method of publication has been appropriate enough for an Annual 
Report designed primarily to keep Government en rapport with our latest dis¬ 
coveries, but it has the inherent defect of scattering over several volumes the 
materials belonging to a single group of monuments, and of thus involving the 
repetition of plans and other illustrations and of causing unnecessary trouble 
to the reader. Accordingly, now that it has been decided to issue detached 
memoirs in place of Part II of my Annual Report, I propose henceforth to follow 
the more convenient plan of devoting one memoir to each group of buildings and 
of publishing it as soon as the work of excavation is complete. In the present 
memoir—the first, I hope, of many relating to Taxila—I shall deal in detail with 
the important group of Buddhist remains near the village of Jauliah which 1 
have already briefly described in my Guide to Taxila} 

The exploration of this site was started in the autumn of 1916 and com¬ 
pleted in the spring of 1918, the conservation of the monuments exposed being 
carried out pari passu, as far as that was practicable, with the digging. The 
operations have been conducted under my own personal direction and under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Natesa Aiyar, my former pupil and Excava¬ 
tion Assistant and now Officiating Superintendent in the Frontier Circle, who 
has brought to bear upon them all the skill and efficiency that habitually dis¬ 
tinguish his work. To him I am indebted not only for the sedulous care that 
he has given to the difficult and delicate task of excavating these fragile monu¬ 
ments from the soil and of conserving them when excavated, but for the 
methodical accuracy with which lie has maintained the record of his work. 

iPp. 110-115. 
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2 THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JATJUit. 

The lists of finds at the end of this Memoir as well as the readings of the 
inscriptions on pp. 9-10 are the outcome of our joint labours, having in the 
first instance been compiled by Mr. Natesa and subsequently revised by myself. 
To M. A. Foucher, the well-known authority on Buddhist art and iconography, 
my grateful acknowledgments are due for the valuable dissertation he has 
contributed (pp. 22-39 infra) on the decoration of the stuccoed stupas; to Mr. 
K. B. Whitehead, I.C.S., for having examined the coins and checked the list 
of those which are decipherable; and. to Professor Bamaprasad Chanda, for 
having made a minute study of the half-burnt manuscript of birch-bark found 
in the monastery* 

The hill on which stand the remains I am about to describe is about 300' 
feet high and situated somewhat less than a mile North-East of Mohra Moradu 
and about half that distance from the village of JauliSn. It belongs to the 

spur which ends towards the west in the hill of Hathial and, like all the hills 
in this neighbourhood, is composed mainly of a hard limestone rock, in the 
cleft and jagged slopes of which grow the wild olive, 'pJmlai and sonattha shrubs. 
A little to the north is a somewhat lower ridge, and beyond this the broad 
valley of the Haro, the stony bed of which shows as a grey streak in the dis¬ 
tance. On the other three sides are higher eminences forming an integral part 
of. the main spur, with here and there, on their summits or in the depressions 
between, the buried remains of other Buddhist settlements. To the south, 

this girdle of hills is broken by a narrow ravine, through which a rough track 
leads to the village of Khurram and the Dhamarajika Stupa ; westward, another 
and an easier path, made for the convenience of sightseers, leads up the valley 
to the stupa of Mohra Moradu; while a third, in a north-westerly direction, 

takes us across the open country to Nikra and, half a mile further on, to the 
ruined city of Sirsukh. We shall see later, when we come to discuss the date 
of the JauliSn monuments, that they were, in all probability, founded in the 
Kushan period, about the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., and that their 
destruction dates from some two and a half centuries later. During this period 

the capital of Taxila was in Sirsukh ; for by that time (the Nushan epoch) the 

earlier cities of Sirkap and the Bhir Mound had been entirely abandoned. 

Indeed, it is probable that most of the monasteries and stupas in the vicinity 

of Jaulian, Mohra Moradu and Badalpur were established after the capital had 

been transferred to Sirsukh; while the Dhamarajika Stupa and many of the 
other Buddhist settlements further to the west are contemporary with the city 
of Sirkap. Be this, however, as it may, there is no doubt that the excavated 
remains at Jaulian, as well as those at Mohra Moradu, synchronise with those 
in the city of Sirsukh, and we can well understand how attractive such a 
site must have been for the members of the Buddhist sangha eager to enjoy 
the advantages of this dominating position on the hill top with its wide expanse 
of view, its calm seclusion, and, last but not least, its cool and dustless air, 
but no less eager perhaps to keep closely in touch with their devotees in the 
great city, where their daily alms would be begged. One drawback only would 
there be to the situation, namely, the difficulty of carrying up their water supply; 
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but this is a difficulty which never seems to have deterred either Buddhists or 
Jains from establishing themselves in remote and sometimes almost inaccessible 
places. Doubtless, they required no great quantity of water for their needs, 

and possibly they could count on their devotees giving them help when they 

made their pilgrimages to the hill-top. There were novices, too, in the monastery, 
and possibly slaves as well, one of whose functions would naturally be the fetch¬ 
ing of water. In any case, the difficulty in ancient days was not as great 

as now; for at the southern foot of the hill there were until a generation ago 
the ruins of several old wells, no doubt contemporary with the monastery, which 
have now been closed in and ploughed over by the cultivators. 

The monuments now brought to light on the hill-top are neither extensive 
nor novel in character, hut they derive an exceptional interest from their 

remarkable state of preservation, many of them having apparently been but 
lately erected and the rest but lately repaired and redecorated when they were 
overtaken by the catastrophe which resulted in their burial. Their plan will 
be clear from Plate I. They comprise a monastery of moderate dimensions, 
and by its side two stupa courts on different levels — the upper to the south, 
the lower to the north — with a third and smaller court adjoining them on the 
west. The Main Stupa stands in the upper court, with a number of smaller 
stupas closely arrayed on its four sides and with lines of chapels for cult images 
ranged against the four walls of the court and facing, as usual, towards the 
stupa. Other stupas and chapels similarly disposed stand in the lower and 

smaller court. The monastery, which is designed on the same lines as the 
one at Mohra Moradu, contains an open quadrangle surrounded by cells, besides 
an ordination hall, refectory and other chambers. 

Access to this complex of buildings was provided by three entrances: one 
near the north-west corner of the lower court, a second at the south-east corner 
of the upper court, and a third on the eastern side of the monastery. At each 
of these approaches one or more flights of narrow steps led up the steep incline, 
hut of these flights only five of the original steps have survived at the north¬ 
west corner, twelve at the south-east and five on the east. They are construct¬ 
ed of solid limestone blocks, like the steps leading to the second floor of the 
monastery. The north-west entrance was subsequently closed up by a wall 
of somewhat poor construction, the space thus enclosed being converted into 
a chapel. For the convenience of visitors it has now been opened out again, 
and serves as the usual entrance for those coming from the Nikra side. 

In the construction of the buildings two chief varieties of masonry are 
readily distinguishable. One of these is a large coarse diaper of a kind not 
infrequently employed in foundations and characterised by the use of rela¬ 
tively large stones to fill the interstices between the bigger boulders. This 

masonry is found in all the older parts of the walls of the monastery and in the 
lower courses of the wall immediately to the east of Stupas D • The otliei 

variety is the familiar semi-ashlar work which I have already had occasion to 
describe in connexion with, the buildings at the Dharmarajika and Kunala stupas, at 
Mohra Moradu, Lalchak and other sites. Here, at Jaulian. it. is used throughout 
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the chapel and smaller stupas and in the later repairs and additions to the 
monastery, as it is used also at Mohra Moradu. In both varieties the hard 
local limestone quarried on the hill of Jauliah itself, was used for the larger 
blocks as well as for the infilling of smaller chips; and in both varieties the 
core of the wall was composed of loose rubble. Mud served as a binding 
material, in place of lime mortar which bad not then come into fashion, and 
the surfaces of the walls were protected by a coating of plaster made either 
of mud or of lime and river gravel ( bajrl ), the latter being reserved as a rule 
for the exposed outer faces of the structures, and the former for the inside of 
rooms or verandahs, and especially for the dwelling chambers of the monks. 
In the semi-ashlar work of: the stupas, kanjur stone, let in between the lime¬ 
stone blocks, is used for the mouldings and pilasters, and in some of these 
monuments, where the decoration is more than ordinarily elaborate, kanjur alone- 
is used for the facing. In many parts of the buildings the foundations of the 
walls rest on the natural rock. In room No. 16 of the monastery, for example, 
they descend to a depth of 7 feet below the floor level, of which the first 2 feet 
6 inches is dressed stone and the rest rubble masonry. 

Of the age of the semi-ashlar masonry there is now virtually no doubt. 
On other sites at Taxila it was in use, as I have. previously demonstrated, 
from the 3rd until the 5th century A.I)., if not longer, and at Jaulian there* 
is conclusive evidence, as we shall presently see, to show that some of the 
semi-ashlar structures here are assignable to the 5th century, though others 
may be older. The older kinds of this semi-ashlar work are, as a general rule, dis¬ 
tinguishable by the thinness of their ashlar courses and by the relative small¬ 
ness of the stones in the interspaces between the boulders, which approximate 
to those found in the preceding diaper work. 

The age of the coarse diaper masonry, on the other hand, is less easy to 
determine. I shall refer to it again when I come' to describe the monastery. 
Meanwhile, let it suffice to say that there are good reasons for assigning it 
to the transition period between the large diaper and semi-ashlar—that is, to 
about the beginning of the 3rd century of our era. 

Besides these two main varieties of masonry, there is a third and later 
kind, which is found only in two short pieces of walling in front of the chapel 
B 27 on the north side of the upper court. It is somewhat similar to small 
diaper work of a rough type, and may have been built in conscious imitation of it, 
but it is not constructed with anything like the skill exhibited in some of the 
buildings at the Dharmarajika stupa. 

In the upper stupa court the floor was of concrete (bajri and lime) covered 
with lime plaster, three successive coats of which indicate that the floor had 
thrice undergone repairs. A few traces of the ancient plaster may still be seen on 
the stairway of the Main Stupa. What remained of it on the floor of the court, was 
in too fragile a state to be preserved, and has had to undergo repair. The steps, 
also, leading from the lower to the upper court, though constructed of dressed lime¬ 
stone blocks, seem to have been plastered in the same manner and painted red, but 
whether similar paint was applied over the whole surface of the courts, is uncertain. 
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In the lower stupa court the floor was paved with rough limestone blocks 
and brought to an even surface by a coating of lime plaster. For purposes 
of drainage both the upper and lower courts have had to be slightly regraded, 
and modern drains constructed in front of the chapels. 

In the monastery area, the open quadrangle and the outside edge of the 
surrounding plinth to a width of some six feet had a rough pavement of lime¬ 
stone ; the floors of the rest of the plinth and of the cells were of mud and 
small gravel (bajri) well rammed, and the floor of the image chapel was of the 
same materials but coated with lime plaster. 

Modern roofs have been put over the stupas and some of the chapels in 
order to protect the sculptures, but in old days the stupa courts were open 
to the sky and the only roofs were those over the chapels and cells. In both 
places they appear to have been of timber secured by iron bolts and covered 
with a thick layer of mud. Masses of this mud covering, burnt to terracotta 
by the fire which consumed the buildings, were found on the floors of the 
monastery and chapels, and mingled with them were many of the iron bolts 
and nails belonging to the roof. (Cf. List of Iron Objects.) 

THE MAIN STUPA. 

With this brief description of their plan and of the methods and materials 
used in their construction, we may now turn to consider these buildings in 
greater detail; and for this purpose we shall start with the Main Stupa, then 
proceed to the smaller stupas, afterwards discuss the image chapels and smaller 
objects found in the three courts, and end up with the monastery and its 
antiquities. 

Though of much smaller dimensions, the Main Stupa at Jaulian must have 
been very similar in appearance to that at Mohra Moradu, consisting like it 
of an oblong plinth approached from one end by a flight of steps and surmounted 
by a cylindrical drum and dome, the whole embellished with plaster reliefs 
and crowned by the indispensable umbrellas, which symbolise the world 
sovereignty of the Buddha. Much of the superstructure—including the dome 
and all but the lowest course of the drum—has now disappeared, but the lofty 
plinth is still standing almost to its full height and some portions of its stucco 
decoration have been preserved. The core of the structure is of rubble and 
its facing of a very early variety of semi-ashlar limestone masonry with kanjur 
blocks let in for mouldings and pilasters. The details of these and other decora¬ 
tive features will, be clear to the reader from the drawings on Plate I and from 
the photographs on Plates II, III and Vo. The horizontal mouldings at the 
base are of the usual torus and scotia pattern, but it is worthy of remark 
that the lowest torus both in the continuous base which runs round the whole 
structure and in the bases of the individual pilasters is finished off in bevelled 
facets, while the other mouldings are rounded. The character of the figural 
decoration on the south, east and west sides of the plinth is illustrated in 
Plate Ilia and IV. It consists of a seated colossal Buddha in the dhyanamudra 
occupying the bay between each pair of pilasters, and of smaller Buddhas in 
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a like posture seated one above the other on the lace of the pilasters. All 

of these figures, large and small, are of a relatively late date {circa 5th century 
A.D.) and demonstrably more modern than the body of the stupa. This 
difference between the age of the relievos and the body of the monument is 
evident from the clumsy fashion in which the larger figures have been applied 
to the face of the walls by filling the hollows between the horizontal base- 
mouldings with small stones and mud, building up a base of the required size 

(generally of the same materials) and finishing off with a coat of coarse lime 

plaster. Notwithstanding the late age, however, at which they were produced, 

they are not without some dignity and charm. The bodies of the larger figures, it 
id true, are rude and cumbersome, coarsely fashioned on a core which is mainly 
composed of Jcanjur blocks and mud with a not very thick covering of lime 
plaster, but the colossal heads, of which seven more or less intact and others 
broken were found reposing on the floor, were of excellent stucco finished with 
slip and paint and modelled with both skill and feeling (Plates IV and Xu 
and b). A feature worthy of notice in these heads is the shape of their noses, 
some of which (e.g., Plate TVu and b) have prolonged tips and almost aquiline 
bridges, while others adhere more closely to the true Greek type, as illustrated, 
for example, in Plate XXIVa. Now, it is commonly supposed that the older 
such heads are, the more nearly do they approximate to the classical, and 
doubtless this supposition is true of the majority of Buddhist statues in the 
North-West; but in these particular cases there is good reason to believe that 
they belong to one and the same period, and that such differences as are visible 
are due to the idiosyncrasies of their sculptors rather than to any marked 
disparity in their ages. 

On the north side of the stupa, to the west of the ascending stairs, are two 
Buddhas in a standing posture with the remains of smaller seated figures in 
front of their pedestals (Plate ~Va). One of these standing Buddhas (to the 
east) may be of earlier date than the other, and earlier also than the seated 
Buddhas described above. What remains of the drapery of this figure, parti¬ 
cularly the. lower edge of the under garment ( antaravasaka ) is well and skil¬ 
fully modelled. In the other figure, the drapery is strikingly schematic and 
wooden and distinguished by a conventional treatment of the folds falling from 
the right arm, which in this position are meaningless. In one of the corre¬ 
sponding bays on the eastern side of the stair is a seated Buddha with a round 
hole at the navel, and, on the pedestal below, an ex-voto inscription in Kharo- 
shtln characters (PI. XIa) :— 

Dhammanadisa Buddhamitra. 

“ (The gift) of Buddhamitra, who delighted in the Law.” 

The hole at the navel was probably intended for a suppliant to place his 
finger in when offering up prayers for recovery from certain bodily ailments; 
for a similar custom still obtains in Burma. To the sides and at the end of 
the stair are the remains of several seated Buddhas of varying sizes, but devoid 
of any special interest. 
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SUBSIDIARY STUPAS. 

Of the small subsidiary stupas there are 21 set in close array in the upper 
court, five in the lower, and one in the western court. In their essential features 
they are, as might be expected, diminutive copies of the larger edifice, but they 
differ from it in the decoration and shape of their plinths, which were square 
in plan instead of oblong (since standing space was not required in front of 
the drum) and usually relieved with more elaborate ornament. In every case 
the core of these buildings is of rough rubble, faced as a rule with soft kanjur 
stone in which the main features of the decoration are blocked out and then 
finished off in lime plaster, the details of the architectural members and the 
reliefs being modelled throughout in stucco. In the stupa A 15 (PI. VIII) the 
plinth is faced throughout with large diaper masonry similar to that employed 
in the older parts of the monastery, and it is likely that this is one of the 
earliest among the small stupas, although it was no doubt refaced and re¬ 
decorated at a later age. In the majority of others the base is of semi-ashlar 
limestone masonry, and where relic chambers occur (viz., in Nos. A 11 and D 5 ) 
they also are built of the same masonry. The use of limestone and kanjur 
side by side in these and other buildings at Taxila is dictated merely by consider¬ 
ations of convenience, limestone being preferred for its durability, and kanjur 
for the ease with which it could be fashioned to any desired shape. The domes 
had in every case perished, but some remains of the harmika and umbrellas 
with which they were crowned were found in the debris of the courtyard and 
are described in the list of finds on pp. 41— 2 infra. 

The scheme of decoration on the plinths of these stupas, although as a rule 
richer and more intricate than that on the main structure, is not uniformly so. 
In one instance (A 15 ) it consists only of a series of figures of Buddha in the 
dhyanamudra applied to an otherwise perfectly plain background. In two other 
cases (A 2 and A 20 ) the Budclha figures were separated one from the other by 
Corinthian pilasters, just as they were on the Main Stupa, but here the pilasters 
are of thicker and more stunted proportions, resembling in this respect the 
decoration on contemporary stupas at Sarnath and other sites in Hindustan. 
But the majority of the stupas are treated in a far more elaborate fashion. 
As a typical example and at the same time one of the best preserved, we 
may take No. A 11 (Pis. I and IX). Its square plinth is divided into several 
horizontal tiers which recede successively one above the other. Of these, the 
lowest is adorned with a series of seated images, four on the east and four on 
the west side. On the east, the figures are of Buddha in the teaching attitude 
alternating with Bodhisattvas, of which the one at the northern corner (PI. IXa) 
is shown by the flask that he holds in his left hand to be Maitreya. On the 
west side, are one Buddha and three Bodhisattvas. Above these images is a 
row of Atlantes alternating with lions. The next tier is relieved by a series 
of Buddhas seated in niches with attendants on either side, separated one 
from the other by stunted Corinthian pilasters. In the third tier arc Atlantes, alter ¬ 
nating with the forefronts of elephants, and, above these again, is another series of 
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Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, like those in the second tier. At the top of the plinth 
is another row of niches divided by Persepolitan instead of Corinthian pilasters and 
over this again, other tiers on the circular drum, which, so far as can be judged 
from what remains of it, was enriched in much the same way as the plinth. 

Although of small and sometimes quite diminutive size, the reliefs are 
remarkable for the vigour and fidelity with which they are modelled, and, thanks 
to their exceptional state of preservation, constitute an important addition to 
our knowledge of Buddhist art and iconography in the 4th and 5th centuries 
of our era. For the analysis and description of them which is appended below 
I am indebted to my distinguished friend Mons. A. Foucher, whom a singular 
good fortune—a fortune which every lover of Buddhist art and antiquities will 
appreciate—lias recently brought back to the scene of his former iaboms in 
India. 

Relic caskets. Before closing this description of the stupas at Jaulian it remains for me 

to notice some other features of interest connected with them. The first of 
these is the discovery of a casket of a somewhat bizarre and novel type in 
stupa A 11 , immediately south of the Main Stupa. The chamber in which it 
was found was 10J inches square and 3 feet 8| inches high, constructed of dressed 
limestone blocks, coated inside with lime plaster, and closed at the top and 

bottom with limestone slabs. The casket (Plate 1X6) stands 3 feet 8 inches 

high and takes the form of a stupa of slender proportions and conventionalised 
shape. It is fashioned out of ordinary lime plaster, finished with, blue and 

crimson paint, and bejewelled round the dome with gems of garnet, cornelian, 
lapis-lazuli, aqua-marine, ruby, agate, amethyst and crystal, cut in a variety of 
shapes and arranged in several simple patterns. The workmanship of this curious 
relic casket is undeniably coarse and barbaric, but there is a certain quaint 
charm in its design as well as in the bright and gaudy colouring of the inlaid 
gems. Down the body of the miniature stupa runs a hollow shaft, at the bottom 
of which were the decayed fragments of a small wooden casket, once held together 
by 4 iron nails. 

Inside this casket were some pieces of lapis-lazuli paste, ivory, gold leaf, 

rock crystal, beads of gold, green vitreous paste, and coral, and a smaller round 
casket of copper gilt (diam. If inch), and in the latter was a still smaller 
cylinder of the same material (length ff inch) containing a little dark-coloured 
dust. The metal casket and cylinder are illustrated in Plate Xh. 

In stupa D 6 , also, which is situated in the lower court, there is an unusually 
large relic chamber, divided into two sections, the upper, square in plan with 
a depth of 1 foot 9 inches, and the lower, circular with a depth of 4 feet 6 inches 
(PI. I). But whatever relics this chamber may have contained, it had long 
since been despoiled of them. 

In stupa A 1 *, on the contrary, there was no relic chamber, but a very 
rough and primitive kind of casket laid simply in the rubble core of the plinth. 
The casket consists of a cylindrical piece of kanjur (height 5§ inches) with a 
small hole at one end, closed by a kanjur plug. Inside the hole was a minia¬ 
ture earthenware vessel (height 2 inches) containing two small copper cylinders, 
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one within the other; and, inside the smaller one a gold cylinder (length § 
inch) containing some fragments of bone. Along with the copper cylinders 
were two copper coins of Vasudeva, one of the ‘ Siva and Bull ' type, the other 
of the seated - Ardochso ’ type. 

Another feature of interest presented by these stupas is the presence of 
inscriptions in the Kharoshtln script on the plinths of A 15 and D 5 . The inscrip¬ 
tions on the former occur on all four sides of the structure and read 
as follows:— 

East face. On the common base of three-seated Buddhas in dhydnamudrd, 
towards north end (PI. Villa). The first word is at the right end of the base, 
and the remaining three at the left end, showing that all three reliefs were the 
gift of the same donor. The reliefs are applique, the body of each figure having 
apparently been applied first, then the halo, and then the head, the whole being 
subsequently covered with a slip. 

Saghamitrasa Budhadevasa bhichhusa danamuhho. 

“ The pious gift of the bhikshu Budhadeva, friend of the holy community ” 
(PI. XI&). The name Saghamitra may have been an honorific title conferred 
on Budhadeva by the community of monks. 

South face, (a) Beneath seated Buddha at the east corner. 

Budharachhitasa bhichhusa danamuhho 

“ The pious gift of the bhikshu Budharakshita ” (PI. Xld). 

(b) Beneath seated Buddha next to the above. 

[ Dha]namitrasa bhichhu[sa] [;na\<jara\ka}sa danamulcho 

“ Pious gift of the bhikshu Dhanamitra of the metropolis ” (PI. Xle). 

West face. Beneath small Buddha in teaching attitude seated on lotus 
at north end. 

Shamanamitrasa 

“Of the friend of the Sramanas ” (PI. XIc). 

Shamanamitra is probably another title, like Sahghamitra, conferred on one 
of the donors. 

North face. Under second figure from west end. 

(a) Dha[nu.]sha ... [ bhi]chhu . sa [danamu]kho. 

“ Pious gift of the Bhikshu Dhanu.” (PI. XI/). 

(b) Beneath central figure 

Bahulasa vanaeasa bhichhusa danamuhho 

“Pious gift of the bhikshu Rahula, of Vanaya ” (PI. XI//).. 

On stupa D 5 (PI. Vb to left of picture) some of the inscriptions are invested 
with additional interest, as they contain the designation of the images beneath 
which they are inscribed, though, unfortunately, both the images and the inscriptions 
are in a sadly damaged condition. Each of the four faces of the stupa is divided 
into three bays by Indo-Corinthian pilasters of somewhat slenderer proportions and 
with more ornate capitals than is usual in these stupas. In each bay is seated a 
Buddha, seemingly in the d,hydnamudrd, and smaller figures in the same attitude adorn 
the shafts of the pilasters. The plinth appears to have undergone renovation and 
some of the images may be later than the background to which they are applied. 
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East face. Beneath seated Buddha in central bay 
. . . . . danatmi[kho] 

The pious gift.(PI. Xli) 

(South face, (a) Beneath central figure 
[Ka]savo Tathagato sa . . . sa 

“ The Tathagata Kasvapa ” (PI. XU). 

The two letters savo are visible only on the lower layer of plaster, the top 
coat having been broken away; they do not appear on the estampage. 

(b) Beneath figure in west bay 
. . [da\nmm\kho\ 

The pious gift . . . . (PL XI?). 

West face, (a) Beneath figure in central bay 
Kasavo Tathagato 

“ Kasyapa Tathagata ” . . (PI. XI/c) 

(b) Beneath figure in northern bay 
Sahamu[ni*\ Tathagato Jinaefa 
dana[mukho) 

“ Sakyamufni] Tathagata, lord of Jinas—a pious gift ” (PI. XU). 

Although the information they contain is meagre enough, these records 
are of very exceptional value for the history of the Kharoshthi script in India. 
Hitherto it has generally been supposed that Kharoshthi was evolved in the 
North-West about the 3rd or 4th century B.C., and that it passed out of use 
in India in the 3rd century A.D. (Cf. Rapson, Ancient India, p. 18), though 
it is known to have survived for some time longer in Chinese Turkistan. But 
it is now evident that the date of its disappearance from India must be 
advanced by at least two centuries. The masonry of the square plinth of stupa 
A 15 is rough diaper, but the round drum above is semi-ashlar, and it, seems 
clear that the stupa was partially rebuilt and at the same time redecorated, 
perhaps when the neighbouring chapels were constructed. In any case, the 
freshness of the inscriptions on both stupas and of the plaster reliefs to which 
they appertain, leave no doubt that they had not long been executed when 
they were buried from view, and, inasmuch as the latter event cannot be 
placed earlier than the second half of the fifth century A.D., it follows that 
the earhest date to which we can assign the inscriptions is about the beginning 
of the same century. Doubtless, at that time Kharoshthi was still the ordinary 
script of the townspeople of Taxila, just as Prakrit was their ordinary verna¬ 
cular, and it need not surprise us that the common speech and the common 
script were employed in donative records intended to be read and understood 
by all and sundry who might see them. 


Plan and 
Construction. 


CHAPELS, 

The practice among the Buddhists of enclosing their stupa courts with rows 
of chapels has long been familiar to us from Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-Bahi and 
other contemporary sites in the North-West. Sometimes, as at Jamalgarhi and 
at the Dharaiarajika Stupa of Taxila, the chapels were arranged in a circle 
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immediately around the chief monument. At other times, as at Takht-i-Bahi 
and at Jaulian, they -were planned in the form of a quadrangle sufficiently 

large to enclose not only the chief edifice but all the subsidiary structures grouped 

around it. So far as our evidence goes, however, it appears that this practice 

was not adopted in the North-West until the first or second century of our 
era, and it seems probable that the quadrangular plan, which is the more deve¬ 
loped of the two and which, moreover, has eminent advantages over the circular, 
did not come into vogue until a later age. Chapels of this kind would not 

of course, in any case, be needed until cult images of the Buddha had come 

generally into fashion, and in the North-West this did not happen before the 

first century A.D. Here, at Jaulian, all the chapels arc constructed of semi¬ 
ashlar masonry and were erected no doubt as an afterthought, long after the 
Main Stupa, those around the upper court probably coming first, and the others 
later on. That they are posterior not only to the Main Stupa but to the 

majority also of the smaller stupas in the upper court may be inferred 

from the alignment of those numbered B 17 to B 21 near the S.-W. corner, which 
have been pushed back in order to permit of a free pradakskina passage around 
the stupas A 14 and A 15 ; for, had the stupas in question not already been in existence 
when the chapels were erected, it is reasonable to assume that the alignment 
of the latter would have been symmetrical on all four sides of the court. On 
the other hand, the irregularity in the plan of the lower court is due to the 
shape of the hill-top, the chapels on the northern side following the edge of 
the plateau, instead of forming a right, angle with those on the East. 

The total number of chapels in the three courts appears to have been 59, 
namely, 31 in the lower and western courts and 28 in the upper, in addition 
to two at the entrance to the monastery and one inside it, but the number 
in the upper stupa court is not quite certain, since all except one on the south 
side had collapsed down the hill-side, and owing to the variation in the size 
of the others it is not possible to compute their number with precision. 

Their roofs, as indicated above, were constructed, like those of the monastic 
cells, of timber protected by a layer of earth. So much is evident from the remains 
of charred timber and clay found on their floors. On the other hand, it may be 
taken for granted that, in consonance with the more decorative character of their 
surroundings in the stupa courts, they were more ornate than the quarters of the 
monks, though what form this ornamentation took, there is now, unfortunately, 
no means of ascertaining, and it would perhaps be idle to speculate on the point. 

Of the images which stood within the chapels, the only traces now surviving in 
the upper court are the two pedestals of rough rubble in B 2 and B 2 '. In the other 
courts the remains, fortunately, are more substantial. They comprise the following 

Chapel C 4 . Torso and arms of a small Buddha figure, of lime plaster, 
measuring 7.1 inches across the shoulders ; much damaged. 

Chapel C 15 . Against the back wall are what appear to be remnants of 
three ladders side by side (PI. XlVa). It may be surmised that they supported 
three figures: the central one of the Buddha, the side ones of Indra and Brahma, 
and that the group represented the descent from the Irayastrimsa Heaven. 
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Chapel C 19 . Against the back wall is a small, but singularly well preserved, 
statuette of lime plaster representing Buddha in the dhyanamudra (PI. XII«). 
But its diminutive size and unusual position suggest that it is not now occupy¬ 
ing the place for which it was originally intended. 

In the porch of the same chapel (C 19 ) and against the north wall, Buddha 
seated on tlirone, in European fashion, his feet resting on a footstool. Only 
the legs from the knees downwards and lower part of garment are preserved. 
The statue is of lime plaster on a rubble core. 

Outside Chapel C 32 . Against north-wall, a similar figure to the one above.. 
Only feet and hem of garment preserved. The feet measure 1 foot 8 inches from, 
heel to toe. Of lime plaster on rubble core. Traces of red paint on garment. 

Chapel C 33 . In centre, remnants of a square pedestal, probably of a stupa,, 
composed of rough limestone and Jcanjur blocks. On the north, east and west 
walls are the remains of three larger and three smaller figures. The one in 
the south-east corner was of clay and has been reduced to a mere shapeless 
mass. The others are composed of lime plaster over a core of mud and stone,, 
and exhibit traces of red paint on the surface. The only noteworthy figure 
is the one illustrated in Plate Xllla, the height of which is 2 feet 3 inches. 
It represents a Bodhisattva seated in the dhyanamudra on a lotus, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by its free flowing draperies and heavy jewellery. 

Chapel C M . On the base of the facade in front of this chapel is a row 
of stunted Corinthian pilasters with a frieze and dentil cornice above, decadent 
bead and reel mouldings, and Buddhas seated in the dhyanamudra in the bays 
between the pilasters (Plate XIIc). On the right jamb are two female figures 
separated by a (?) lotus stalk; the one to the left, standing on a makara, pro¬ 
bably Gahga; the one to the right, perhaps a Yakshl. On the left jamb are 
remnants of two similar figures, the inner one of which also stands on a makara . 

Chapels h l and E-. These two chapels are sitxiated between the lower 
stupa court and the monastery, immediately to the left of the entrance to the 
latter, and, thanks to the constricted space and the strength of the adjoining 
walls, contain the most perfectly preserved group of images on the whole site. 
Hie group in question is in chapel E 1 facing towards the west (PI. XIII6). 
In the centre, is seated the Buddha in' the attitude of meditation ( dhyana- 
mudrn) with a standing Buddha to his right and left, and two attendant figures 
behind. Of the latter, the one to his right is a monk carrying the fly-whisk 
(chauri); the other, as proved by his ornaments, is Indra, holding the thunder- 
boit (va/jra) in his left hand. On the central image are still many traces of 
the ied and black paint and of the gold leaf with which it and doubtless the 
other figures also were once bedecked. All five figures are of lime plaster, 
probably on a core of rubble and clay. Of the images in the bigger group 
which faced south in this chapel, most have disappeared, but three of the sub¬ 
ordinate ones are left against the eastern wall. One of these, seated in the corner 
ot the alcove at a height of about 1 foot 9 inches above the floor level, is either 
a Buddha or a Bodhisattva. The other two appear to portray the donor and 
his son or servant, a youth carrying a basket of fruits and flowers (Plate XIB). The 
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latter wears trousers and a long tunic reaching to his knees, belted at the waist 
and fastened on the left shoulder with loop knot and buttons. The master 
appears to wear the same kind of dress, but has an armlet on his left arm and 
a more ornate belt. On the wall behind the head of the servant are the remnants of 
a lotus, full-blown. All three figures are of clay, which has been burnt on the 
surface to terracotta, and on the two standing figures are traces of red colouring. 

Chapel E i . In centre, remains of robe of a standing image of lime plaster, and to 
its left, a smaller Buddha of Gandhara stone. The latter is standing in the abhaya- 
mudra and is 1 ft. inches high. It is a very creditable specimen of Gandhara 
work, no doubt of earlier date than the other figures in the chapel. 

From the above brief description of the images preserved inside the chapels 
it will be seen that, compared with those on the stupas, their remains are 
singularly meagre, notwithstanding that the stupas stood exposed in the 
open, ■ while the chapels were roofed in and well protected. The explanation 
of this phenomenon is to be found in the different materials of which the 
figures were generally made, according as they were intended for a sheltered 

or exposed position. Those on the stupa walls were invariably of limeplaster, 

which would better resist the effects of heat and rain. Those inside the chapels 
on the contrary were usually of clay, though here also they were occasionally 
made of the more costly and durable lime, as in the chapels E 1 and E 2 , C 33 , 
C 19 , and occasionally perhaps of stone or metal, as in E 2 (Cf. also list of Stone 
Objects Nos. 1—3 and Copper and Bronze Objects No. 10). In the neighbourhood 
of Taxila there is, unfortunately, no stone suitable for sculpture, the only stone 
found here being a hard and refractory limestone which almost defies the chisel, 
and a soft kanjiir , which is too coarse except for the roughest kind of carving, 
intended merely as a core to be finished in plaster. Hence it happens that 
the only stone sculptures found on this site are carved out of the familiar grey 
schist, which came, as far as is known, from beyond the borders of Swat. Metal, 

too, whether copper, bronze or silver, must have been too costly to be used 

often for this purpose. Clay, on the other hand, is a first-rate medium for 
modelling—far better, indeed, and more economical than lime plaster, and quite 
durable enough so long as it is painted and protected by a roof, but doomed 
rapidly to fall to pieces when rain is admitted to it; and its dissolution 
is hastened by the white ants eating their way through to the straw and 

chaff mixed with it for the sake of tenacity and strength. Indeed,- had it not 

been for the heat of the fire which overtook the buildings at Jaulian and which 

was fierce enough to convert some 6f these clay figures into terracotta, not a 

single one of them could have been preserved to us. It is this same fortunate 
circumstance that explains why the clay figures have perished so much more 
completely in the chapels of the stupa area than inside or in the immediate 
vicinity of the monastery — the reason being that the chapels had but a single 
storey and a small expanse of roof, and consequently there was much less wood 
to burn than in the monastery with its double storey and broad verandahs, 
and, as a consequence, the heat in the chapels was not great enough to turn 
the clay into terracotta. 
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Throne in front 
of chapel B 17 . 


Lotus in front 
of chapel B 3 *. 


Staircase 
between chapels 


The suggestion made above that a few of the images may have been made 
of materials other than clay or stucco derives some measure of support from 
a curious pedestal or throne which stands to the left of the entrance in front 
of Chapel B 17 (PI. XI Yb). The throne, which measures 4 feet wide by 1 foot 
8 inches deep, is of rubble finished with a thick coat of lime plaster. Its two 
front corners are supported by lion-like legs of highly conventionalised type, 
by the side of which fall drapery folds also very stylised and belonging, apparently, 
to a cushion on the throne. At the back of the throne, simple floral and 
geometric patterns are roughly incised in the plaster, in imitation perhaps of 
embroidery. But there is no trace whatever on the plaster of any image, as 
there surely would have been, had such an image been of stucco or clay. 
On the other hand the empty throne could not, of course, have been set up 
merely as a symbol of the Master’s presence, as it might have been three 
or four centuries earlier, nor is it likely that it would have been placed in this 
position in the stupa court, if it had been intended as a sinhasana for a 
preacher, the normal and natural place for such a throne being in the 
monastery. Taking all things into consideration, therefore, the most likely 
explanation seems to be that it was intended for an-image and that that, image 
was of metal or wood, or at any rate of some material other than stucco. 

Two other objects connected with the chapels which deserve notice, are 
the staircase which ascends from the outer court between the chapels C in and 
C 14 , and the remains of a bold lotus modelled in relief on the wall in front of 
Chapel B 28 . The latter, like the one in PI. Xllla, is portrayed in conventional fashion 
as a full-blown flower with two small buds on the stalk beneath. From the centre of 
the flower no doubt sprang the figure of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, but though 
this figure must have been portrayed, as such figures are portrayed, also, at Mohra 
Moradu,* seated or standing upright against the wall, the flower itself is, by a 
strange convention, shown full face, and not, as would be more natural, in profile. 

The narrow stairway in the outer court is a curious enigma. It starts 
from a height of some three feet above the floor level of the court and, although 
the space is narrow, the steps do not extend right across from wall to wall, 
a small gap intervening between them and the wall on the eastern side, as if 
intended for some filling which has now disappeared. Moreover, the treads show 
no signs of wear, and the top of the stairway merely leads out on to the rocky 
hill-side. Evidently, therefore, it was never intended for use, but what its 
piupose was, must for the present remain an unsolved problem. 

Antiquities in the Stupa Courts. 

From the lists of finds appended to the end of this Memoir the reader will 
observe that nearly all of those from the stupa courts consist of stucco figures, 
heads, limbs or other fragments, which had fallen from the decorations of the 
buildings. Apart from these stucco objects, the number of which ran into many 
hundreds, the only antiquities of interest met with in this part of the site were 
the following :—(a) a number of copper coins mainly of crude Indo-Sassanian and 

* Of. A. 8. S., pt. II, 1915-16, PI. XIX b and c. 
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Scytho-Sassanian types, with a few of Huviskka (barbarous), Vasudeva and 
the late Kuskans. Cf. Nos. 16, 20, 21, 95, 96, 104, 108-111, 117-25. 

(b) Four Gandhara stone sculptures. Of. Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 of List of 
stone objects. 

(c) An iron lamp from Chapel C 5 ( List No. 24), a pipal leaf of copper 
from in front of the steps of the Main Stupas (List No. 1) and a copper reli¬ 
quary found between the stupas AJ and A 8 ( List No. 2). 

MONASTERY. 

In the age to which these monuments of Jaulian belong, the essential parts 
of a Buddhist monastery, as M. Foucher has so well and clearly shown in his 
monumental work on the subject 1 , were a court of cells, where the monks 
resided, a hall of assembly ( upasthdm-sald ), a refectory ( upaharasdld ), a kitchen 
(agni-Mld), a store-room (koshthaka), bathroom (jantdgdra) , and latrine (varchah-bM)- 
In the monastery at Jaulian the court of cells is at once recognisable in the 
great open quadrangle to the East of the lower stupa court, and the bathroom 
in the small square structure at the S.-E. corner of the open depression in its 
centre. The hall of assembly, too, is without doubt, the spacious chamber 
with four columns to support its roof at the N.-E. corner of the complex, and 
the latrine is the small chamber near the eastern entrance from which a drain 
passes out through the thickness of the wall. The identity of the other rooms— 
refectory, kitchen and store rooms—is not quite so certain, particularly as it 
sometimes happened that the refectory and assembly hall were combined into 
ono. But the presence of a second drain leading from the central chamber— 
a most useful adjunct for the cook and his scullions, and the discovery also 
of grind-stones and mortars in this chamber, as well as in the refectory, suggest 
that it was a kitchen, with a small store-room attached for the use of the 
cook; and, if this was so, then the chamber communicating with it on the 
south may well have served as the refectory, to which another store-room was 
attached for the use of the steward. This disposition of the several chambers 
finds a close parallel in the contemporary monastery at Mohra Moradu, though 
in the latter building the accommodation is more spacious. It is to be noticed, 
however, that both at Jaulian and Mohra Moradu this part of the monastery 
underwent considerable modifications in ancient days. At Jaulian, the original 
structure embraced only the court of cells and the assembly hall, all the other 
chambers being later additions. In the earlier days, therefore, it may be inferred 
that, in accordance with the established rule, the monks depended for their 
food entirely upon charity, eating it without further ado from their begging 
bowls, and that it was only in the 3rd or 4th century that they developed 
the idea of possessing T store-rooms and kitchens of their own, and of embarking 
generally on a more luxurious mode of life. 

This question of the modifications made in the original plan of the monas¬ 
tery involves a more detailed consideration of the masonry of the building. 

1 Lart Greco-Bonddhique du Gandhara , Vol. I, pp. loSeqq. 
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As stated in my introductory remarks, the masonry employed here is of two 
kinds. The earlier dates probably from the beginning of the third century 
A.D. and marks a transitional stage between the large diaper and the semi- 

ashlar. This masonry is used throughout all the cells as well as in the Assembly 
Hall. The other variety is the semi-ashlar work which is employed for later 
additions and repairs (notably on the north side of the Assembly Hall, the 

waU of which appears to have collapsed, and in all the adjoining rooms on 
this side of the monastery), for the casings of the door frames and repairs in 
the cells, and for the base of the niche in front of cell 25. 

The Court of: Cells has an internal measurement of about 97 feet from North 

to South by 106 from East to West, and consists, as usual, of a chatubsala 
or quadrangle with an open depression in its centre and a line of cells fronted 
by a broad verandah on every side. The main entrance into the quadrangle 
is on the west, where it communicates with the lower stupa court. On the 
opposite side is another doorway leading through cell 15 to the Assembly Hall 
and the other common rooms. On the north side of the court the small ee 
numbered 8 on the plan served as a chapel, and next to it is a stairway giving 
access to the upper storey. The rest of the chambers on the ground floor to 
the number of 26, served as cells for the monks, and as the monastery had 
two storeys with, no doubt, a corresponding number of cells on the upper floor, 
it follows that there was accommodation in it for not less than 54 monks—that 
is if one cell is allowed for each inmate. The cells vary in their dimensions 
and are somewhat irregular, the smaller ones measuring between 8 and 9 feet 
square, and the larger ones at the four corners the same m width by twice 
as much in length. Their height was about 15 feet 6 inches. With the excep¬ 
tion of No. 20, each cell is provided with one or two niches placed at a height 
of about 4 or 5 feet above the floor level, and closed with an irregular pointed 

ai Windows are extant in twelve only out of the 26 cells, namely, in all the 
cells on the north side and in the four cells on. the west side towards 
its northern end. With the exception of the one in cell 11, they are all of 
the same type, designed to admit a maximum of light with a minimum of 
heat. They are placed at a height of from 6 to 10 feet above the floor level 
and from the outside appear merely as narrow' slits in the walls, .10 inches 
or so in width and a foot or more in height, but towards the interior the sides 
and bottom of the window are splayed out, as in the loop holes of a fortress. 
In cell 11 the opening is of the same dimensions externally and internally. 
Probably this particular window' is of a later age, for the back wall of this 
cell has the appearance of having been rebuilt at some subsequent period— 
simultaneously, perhaps, with the north wall of the assembly hall, both having 
<flven way owing to the pressure of the hill side. at their hack. 

In conformity with a practice observable in’ other Buddhist sanghardmas 
in the North-West and common also in the older buildings of Hindustan, the 
doorways of the cells were furnished with slightly sloping jambs and were 
strikingly low, their height, as they now stand, being no more than live feet, 
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or, if allowance be made for tlie wooden lintels which once supported the 

•masonry, not more than about 4 feet 7 inches, with a width at the bottom 

of about 3 feet. It is by no means certain, how 7 ever, that these were their 
original dimensions, for the casings of small and neatly cut stones embedded 
in plaster, into which the wooden frames were fixed, are later additions, con¬ 
temporary, probably, with the chapels in the stupa courts. The grooves for 
the wooden door frames* and panelling are 3 to 5 inches wide and a little 

less in depth. Many of them are still filled with the charred remains of the 

old wood. 

The walls of the cells, inside and out, were plastered with mud and probably 
•colour-washed. The floors are of bajrl and mud well rammed, and are raised 

a little above the level of the verandah, outside, the thresholds being of roughish 
limestone blocks sometimes projecting a few inches beyond the face of the wall. 

In front of some of the cells and facing on to the verandah, were small 

alcoves containing groups of figure-sculptures. Of such alcoves there were origin¬ 
ally four on the west side of the court in front of cells 1, 2, 27 and 29, and 
one on the east in front of cell 17. They are of varying dimensions, the largest 
in front of cell 29 having a width of 4 feet 7 inches, and the smallest in front 
of cell 17, a width of 2 feet 2 inches. Most of them are too much damaged 
for their shape to be made out with certainty, but the one in front of cell 

27 appears to have been quadrilateral, with sloping sides ancl a flat top; the 

others may have been of the same form or closed with an arch above. Inside 
the alcoves are the following groups of figures fashioned in clay and finished 
with a slip, white limewash, paint and gilding. 

Alcove in front of Cell 1 . — Image of Buddha in (?) teaching attitude, seated on 
throne supported at corners by kneeling Atlantes. On each side, two attendant 
figures, of which the front ones are badly damaged. Of those behind, the one 
to the left of the Buddha is a female wearing hair ornaments and wreath; the 
other to his right is probably a male, having his hair adorned with a simple 
fillet and medallion. The free flowing draperies of the central figure are worthy of 
notice (PI. XVIa). 

Alcove in front of Cell 2. — Buddha seated in dhyana-mudra on throne. To his 
right, four figures, of which the front one, of larger size, may be the donor, with 
his wife (a much smaller figure) beside him. Behind, is a standing robed figure of 
which only the lower part survives, and above it a small seated Buddha much 
mutilated. To his left, in front, the figure of a monk, corresponding to the donor 
on the opposite side. Behind, a monk erect and in the attitude of prayer, and, above 
him, Indra (?) holding a fly-whisk (chauri) in his right hand and wearing a 
jewelled head-dress, armlets, etc. The donor’s figure bears traces of gilt. Much 
damaged by white ants (PI. XVI ft) . 

In front of Cell 17. -In centre, seated Buddha in teaching attitude. To bis 
right and left, in front, lower parts of two standing figures, male to right and female 
to left. Behind them, remnants of other smaller figures. 

* The door frames, fixed in the stone jambs, were probably perpendicular not sloping, in order to 
.permit of the doors swinging easily and truly on their hinges. 
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In front of Cell 29 .—In centre, Buddha standing, probably in the abhayu-mndrd. 
Of subordinate figures to right and left, there appear to have been twelve, but 
several of them have perished (PI. XVIIo). Of the surviving ones the most 
striking is the male figure of medium size to the right of the Buddha, wearing 
tunic to knees, trousers with buttons for lacing, ornamental belt and cap. The 
dress and bearded head of a peculiarly distinctive type clearly prove him to 
be a mlechchha (PI. XV1I6). Between this figure and the Buddha is a smaller 
male figure with long robe and ornaments. To left of the Buddha, a standing 
figure probably of a monk, wearing sanyhdti. The other figures are much 
mutilated. 

Besides the four alcoves sunk into the fagade of the cells, there is an erec¬ 
tion of semi-ashlar masonry, now much ruined, in front of cell 25, which may 
have supported another alcove or served as a pedestal, like those in the monas¬ 
tery of Mohra Moradu, for an image. 

The chapel near the middle of the northern side of the court is smaller 
than the adjoining cells, and must have been designed in the first instance for 
the purpose to which it has been put. Originally, there appear to have been 
13 figures in it, of which remnants of eight have been preserved. All are 
composed of clay and all are partially burnt, but the chapel was too small and 
the figures were too numerous and too bulky for the heat to penetrate through 
them, and as a consequence they are not so well preserved as in the alcoves 
of the open verandah. One of the figures against the east wall appears to 
be Maitreya holding a flask in his left hand. The clay casing of the door 
frame is decorated with foliate designs consisting, apparently, of a serpentine 
pattern relieved by half-lotuses. 

Next to the chapel described above and on its eastern side is the stairway 
ieading to the upper storey of the monastery. A more convenient place for 
it would have been in the immediate vicinity of the entrance, from which point 
the inmates could have passed directly to their cells on the upper floor; but 
there must have been some special reason for placing it where it is, and 1 
suggest that the explanation may be that on entering the monastery the monks 
made a practice of paying their devotions, in passing, at the chapel before going 
to their cells, and perhaps repeated the devotions again, when leaving the 
monastery. This explanation is nothing more than a surmise on my part, but 
the assumption at any rate is a reasonable one and would sufficiently account 
for this otherwise curious position of the steps. 

At the foot of the stair and immediately to the left of the entrance is a 
recess in the wall, probably intended for a group of figures, the rubble infilling 
in which is of a late date. 

The stairs were divided into two flights, with six steps in the lower and 

nine in the upper, and the passage-way which connected the stairs with the 

upper verandah was returned again at right angles to the upper flight. Possibly 

there was a second chapel above the ground-floor one, but more probably the 

latter occupied the full height of both storeys. It would have been contrary to 
Indian practice to construct a cell for habitation over the holy images. 
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The walls of the cells in the upper storey were of masonry like those below 
•them, but timber was employed for the floor between the two storeys, including 
that of the verandah, as well as for the pillars supporting the latter, and for 
- the roof. Probably, the pillars were of the Persepolitan or Indo-Corinthian 
• order, like those so frequently portrayed in contemporary sculpture, and carvings 
in keeping with them would doubtless have adorned the cornices or other 
members. The verandah itself appears to have been about 13 feet wide. 

The depression in the middle of the court is a little over 1 foot deep and 
provided with four sets of steps, one in the middle of each side. On its southern 
■ side a drain passing beneath cell 21 carries off the rain water discharged into 
it from the roofs. 

On a platform at the south-east corner of the depression is a small bath¬ 
room - provided with entrances on the northern and southern sides and furnished 
with a drain on its west side, which discharges into the larger drain referred 
to above. The 'walls of the bathroom are of late semi-ashlar masonry and are 
now standing to a height of about 5 feet. Why there were two doorways in 
so small chamber is not apparent. 

In the Assembly Hall and other rooms on the eastern side of the monastery 
■the following points are deserving of notice. The three largest chambers— 
Assembly Hall, kitchen axxd refectory (?)—were too spacious to be spanned by 
timbers from side to side, and accordingly columns were erected in each of 
them as supports for the roof beams. In the Assembly Hall and in the refec¬ 
tory the existing bases show that there were four such columns disposed in a 
■square in the middle of the hall, the architraves above them being laid probably 
in a corresponding square with diagonals from each pillar to the nearest corner 
of the room. In the .kitchen (?) a raised stone plinth, near its middle and running 
from east to west, suggests that there were two pillars here carrying the roof 
timbers. As mentioned above, this room possesses a drain of rough limestone, 
besides several millstones and grinding slabs. In the small store-room belonging 
to the* kitchen is a raised bench of stone, about 1 foot 5 inches high, running 
round three sides of the chamber. In the floor of the latrine near the eastern 1 
.entrance, is a square depression about 6 inches deep and paved with limestone 
flags. 


Antiquities in the Monastery. 

Apart from the heads and other fragments of partially burnt clay from 
the figural groups in the alcoves of the quadrangle, most of the minor tinds 
made in the monastery were of earthenware, bronze, copper, brass, iron or 
gold, and comprised a number of vessels and domestic utensils of the monks, 
tools, fittings, ornamental obj<vo« and articles of personal use. Nearly all of 


these are described in the J 
XXV XXVIII, the only om 
store-jars and water-vessel' 
in cells 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 1 , 
which number sixteen ii 


upended below and are illustrated in plates 
ed from the catalogue being some capacious 
have been kept where they were unearthed 
I, 28 and 29. The positions of these vessels, 
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the usual types and there is nothing in their shape or fabric which calls for 
particular remark. The smaller earthenware vessels include gharas, water-bottles, 
ewers, jug!?, goblets, cups, strainers, lamps and what appears to have been an. 
ink-pot (Ino. 2 ot List). Of the bronze and brass objects the most noteworthy 
is a small image of the Buddha, of crude workmanship, found in cell 21 (No. 16),. 
and of the copper objects, the two pieces apparently belonging to a miniature 
stupa (Nos. 8 and 9), the ornamental wheels, rosettes and trihdas (Nos. 3, 6 and 
7), which were nailed probably to the doors or woodwork of the cells, .and the 
terminal of a monk’s staff (No. 24) adorned with chaJcras at the three corners 
of the triangle. The iron tools comprise adze-heads of two types, axes and 
a chisel with hollow socket (Nos. 11, 12, 13, 17 and 18); while among the 
iron fittings are numerous nails, clamps, staples, door-chains, rings, hooks and 
bosses. Other finds made in the monastery are the gold ornaments described 
on page 57, and a large number of copper coins, the legible specimens of 
which are catalogued below. Most valuable, however, of all the finds made in 
the monastery are the remains of a birch-bark manuscript described in detail 
b} Professor Ramaprasad Chanda. This manuscript was discovered in an earthen 
vessel in cell 29, partly incinerated by the monastery fire, though sufficient can 
sj;ili be made out to establish the fact that it is written in Gupta characters 
of the 5th century A.D. To about the same date belongs also a seal of 
burnt, cornelian, found in cell 3 (length | inch) engraved with the legend: 

A alpJvaraddse , in Gupta characters. Neither the manuscript nor the seal 
were necessarily new at the time when they were buried, and the only inference- 
that can safely be drawn from their presence in the charred debris is that the 
fire* took place some time after 400 A.D. A like conclusion is also arrived at 
from a consideration of the coins found in both the monastery and stupa 
areas, many of which are debased Kushano-Sassanian types, referable to the 
4th or 5th century. A.D. It is a reasonable surmise, therefore, that the des¬ 
truction of these buildings as well as those of Mohra Moradu and other Buddhist 
settlements in the neighbourhood was due to the invasions of the White Huns 
who swept over the North-West of India in the second half of the 5th century 
A.D. Be this, however, as it may, there can be no doubt about the appro¬ 
ximate date when the fire took place, and it follows from what I have said 
above regarding the newness of some of the stucco and clay figures at the time 
when they were buried, that neither these nor the KharoshthI records can be 
assigned to an earlier period than the close of the fourth century, though more 
probably they belong to the fifth. 

The date thus arrived at for these sculptures is corroborated by analog¬ 
ous proofs at Mohra Moradu and other sites at Taxila, and is of great value 
for the history of plastic art in India. Hitherto, it has generally been imagined- 
that, the Gandbara school had faded out of existence during the 3rd century of 
our era, long before the Gupta school took its rise in Hindustan. So far as 
the stone sculptures of Gandkara are concerned, this supposition appears to be- 
still, in the main, correct; forno evide nce is yet forthcoming that stone sculptures. 

1 Au anc,ent mk-pot of ft different pattern has also been recently found at SaSciu 
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of any real merit were produced in Gandhara after the third century of 
our era. On the other hand, the excavations at Taxila. have now demons¬ 
trated that the school was still a vigorous and thriving one at-least a century 
and a half later, and that the plastic work in clay' and plaster which it was 
then producing was hardly less vital and vigorous than the older carving in 
-stone. True, it is of a different order. It lacks much of the ordered grace 
and dignity which distinguish the earlier work; there is less refinement and 
delicacy, especially in the architectural features; and far less elaboration and 
thought In the compositions. On the other hand, the art of these later reliefs 
is freer and more spontaneous, and for the very reason that it is further removed 
from the Hellenistic tradition, less academic. The impression, in fact, produced 
by a comparison of these with the earlier sculptures is that the latter are the 
creations of intellectual and well trained artists working consciously and thought¬ 
fully in accordance with the- traditional precepts of their guilds, while the former 
are the handiwork of clever craftsmen endowed with remarkable skill and com¬ 
pletely masters of their materials, but with no very high -conception of the 
aims and purposes of art. 
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Preliminary 

Remarks. 


THE DECORATION OF THE STUCCOED STUPAS. 

By Mon. A. Foucher. 

The most striking feature in the decoration of the stiipas and monastery 
at Jauliah is the fact that it has been almost entirely executed either in clay 
or in stucco made of sand and lime. The excavations have yielded only a few 
fragmentary stone sculptures (see PI. XVIII), and, as the slate of which they 
are made comes from the Afghan hills, it is very likely that they were hi ought 
over ready carved from the other bank of the Indus. We will not discuss again 
the reasons, which have been set forth above (p. 13) by Sir John Marshall, 
and repeat why they used, in the Taxila monuments, materials easier and less 
refractory to work than the local freestone. But, if the Jauliah excavations add 
nothing to our knowledge of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, we cannot too much 
insist upon the importance of what they have disclosed to us about the part 
till now almost unsuspected—which clay modelling played in the Gandhara School. 
True, the almost rainless climate of Chinese Turkestan has preserved for us, 
in the dry sands of the Takla-Makan, a number of specimens of a somewhat 
similar kind. But we needed all the care and intuition now being bestowed 
on the researches of the Archaeological Survey to discover that the clay images 
were no less numerous in the Buddhist convents of North-Western India, and 
that in this matter also Central Asia acted merely in conformity with the custom 
prevailing in Gandhara. Unfortunately, these fragile pieces could only last so 
long as they were sheltered from any crushing impact or from the inclemency 
of the weather. Had it not been for a happy accident, we should not have 
recovered even the few samples described above, the masterliness of which 
makes us regret all the more their small number. J he stucco figures, on the 
other hand, which decorated the open stupa courts, were able to resist 
(especially when new and freshly coated with paint and gilding) the alternate 
ravages of showers and sun, and later on, after the buildings had fallen into ruins, 
the pressure of the wrecked walls and the infiltration of the rains. Thus it 
happens that numerous remains of them have come down to us, and the exten¬ 
sive use of stucco by the Gandhara School has been for years a Well-known 
met. But nowhere yet have any stuccoed monuments been brought to light 
and preserved in such a good condition as the Jauliah siufas. The felicitous 
discovery of. Sir John Marshall gives us an exceptional opportunity for undertaking 
for the first time a detailed account of this kind of decoration. 

STUCCO HEADS AND FIGURES. 

Decoration in stucco has only been known till recent years through a 
number of detached heads, jumbled together in public or private collections, 
and defying every attempt at classification. It cannot but be instructive to 
find such heads in their proper place, on the shoulders of the figures to 
which they originally belonged. True, in the case of Jauliah, the numbei of 
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the heads picked up in the diggings—more than a thousand of them—far 
exceeds the number not only of the heads remaining in position, but of the 
headless bodies brought to light again. That is exactly what previous explorations 

had led us to expect; but little reliance could be placed upon hasty and 

disorderly researches, which were not much better, as a rule, than a wild hunting 
for coins and museum-pieces. At Jaulian the excavations have been carried on 
with all conceivable care and constant supervision, so that we know exactly 
the original site of every object. As a result we know now what we had 
previously only inferred (a) that the number of the heads was primarily equal to 
the number of the bodies; (6) that the heads owe their comparatively better 

preservation not only to their form, which enabled them better to resist the 

pressure of* the fallen debris, but also to the fact that they were-of a stronger 
make. It is now an indisputable point that most of the bodies were modelled 
in situ out of the same coarse mortar with which the walls were faced!, while 
the heads were separately prepared out of a finer and more lasting material. 
Occasionally we still find in the neck of the headless images the hole prepared 
for the head to be set in by means of a trowelful of mortar, with or without 
a stick imbedded in it. It is easy to understand that, such being the case, 
while the body has been crushed to powder by the weight of the superstructures 
or disintegrated by percolating water, we still find the heads almost undamaged 
under the rubbish of the overthrown buildings. 

'•On another moot point closely connected with the preceding one, Sir John 
Marshall’s excavations have thrown light. It. has long been, open to question, 
whether the school of GandhSra ever resorted to . mould and cast making. 
It is well known that this mechanical process met' with great favour in the 
religious foundations, of a rather indifferent artistic value, throughout Central 
Asia. On the other hand, a minute examination of the Gandhara stucco heads 
had led us to believe that they had been . freely modelled into shape with 
the boasting-tool and then, .when dried, worked at again and finished with 
the chisel. This well-ascertained theory,' which still holds good for most of the 
finds, now requires some limitation’. When they had. to deal . with certain 
constantly recurring heads of a fixed type, like the Buddha’s, the artists even 
''in North-Western India did not always despise the use of moulds. -To satisfy 
himself on this point the reader has simply to compare the measurements of- 
several heads, two of which are reproduced' on PI. XINcZ .and e. Moreover, 
an actual mould has been dug out on the site 'of the Dharmarajika Stupa 2 . 
All that we can say is that the Indian modellers were quite capable of doing 
without such moulds, and t]iat, when they did use them, they have shown 
a more artistic feeling than those of Chinese Turkestan. The latter have 
attempted to get, at a stroke, out of a single mould, the entire front-view or 
the' head, head-dress and ears included, so that they have been compelled to 

time;., howover, in the case of small atetuM («/: PL 30X« and b), the entire body W» .separate¬ 
ly executed, almost in the round, impaled on a stick and made to adhere to the i still fresh ooStjug of 
mortar on the wait. Even the somewhat large statues on the plinth of Stupa seem, o -ave jecn 
set up in that same fashion, when the stops- was being repaired for the last time (See below, p. 32). 

1 OU A. S. B., 1915-10, Pt. II, Tl. Illrf. 2 
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flatten in the most uncomely fashion the faces of their figures. In the Taxila 
workshops they were content, as far as we can see, with casting only the 
most difficult part of the head, viz., the mask. As to the remaining parts, 
ears, hair or head-dress and neck, they were executed off-hand, with variations 
insignificant enough, but nevertheless perceptible to anybody who cares to look 
for them. 

In this connexion it may be of interest to point out several minute 

details. For instance, many of these heads have been finished with a thin 

slip, of a white or a buff colour. A still larger number of them bear unmis¬ 
takable vestiges of painting. Often the lips have been tinted red and the 
hair black ; sometimes the pupil of the eye—and, in the case of the Buddha, 
the urnd ; in that of the demons the beard—has been delineated with the brush. 
Now and then, a coat of red paint, the remnants of which may be noticed 
all over the face, including the ears, was most probably intended as a ground 

for gilding. Even a stone statue (Stone Objects No. 2) still preserves bits of 

the gold-leaf the devotees had stuck upon it. Once again we ascertain from 
the facts what a large amount of polychromy and gilding w r as lavished on 
these Buddhist monuments. This is an essential feature to keep in mind, when 
we try to visualise them in their pristine beauty. 

When we enter upon the study of the numerous stucco heads collected 
dining the Jaulian excavations, we are impressed, first and foremost, with their 
variety. Not only are they very dissimilar from one another in point of size— 
from the colossal ones, which measure almost 2 feet, to the small 1 inch 
ones—but they exhibit strikingly different head-dresses and no less strikingly 
different expressions, from the shaven heads of the monks to the extravagant 
chignons of the lay worshippers, and from the Buddha’s beau ideal to the 
grotesque figures of the demons. At first sight, the eye cannot but enjoy such 
numerous and graphic contrasts, but with a little attention and after a short 
practice, it quickly detects, under this apparently wild luxuriance of inventive 
powers, the customary routine of a school long specialized in the mechanical 
reproduction of a very limited number of set types. More slavishly than ever 
did the Jaulian artists follow in the hackneyed path, and the range of their 
imagination was the more cramped because—either by reason of the decadence of 
technical skill or of a change in the worshippers’ taste, probably for both reasons— 
they had completely given up the composition of legendary scenes, and had con¬ 
fined themselves to the making of idols or groups of idols. Thus they lost the 
element of interest which the diversity of the many figures in the Buddha’s 
legend, coming from all the castes and trades of India, and the variety of 
their dispositions and gestures necessarily introduced in the bas-reliefs. In fact, 
the examination of the heads, confirmed by that of the monuments, proves that 
the personages represented all belong to three principal types. The first and 
most important one, in point of number and dignity, is of course that of the 
Buddha. Secondly, in contradistinction to his sober ushnlsha and plain draperies, 
the Bodhisattvas and lay worshippers display an elaborate head-dress and profuse 
jewellery. Thirdly, there are a number of grotesque figures of Yakshas originally 
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employed as Atlantes along the friezes. To these three main categories, we 
must add, also, a few monks’ heads, some figures of women and children, anc, 

lastly, many animals who shared in the work of the Atlantes. Buddhas and 

It goes without saying that our remarks on these different kinds ol gures, monkg . 
if restricted to the novelties divulged by the Jauliah discoveries, will bo very 
meagre indeed: but, on the other hand, it would be quite out of j ace 
to undertake a general study of Buddhist iconography. Thus, as regards the 
Buddha’s type, we shall be content with stating that all its traditional features 
:are on the whole faithfully reproduced. Asa rule, the wavy treatment of the 
hair still preserves, especially on the larger specimens (See 11. ■ b 811(1 a h 

a memory of the Greek. Some heads, however, already wear the hair 
•curled in the way which was to remain to our days the orthodox one (11. 

XIX/), while on some the locks are indicated only by dots ( * - a 

and b). The ears, wherever they have been preserved, show pern lu ous 
lobes distended by the former wearing of heavy earrings Occasiona y te 
forehead still retains inlaid in it the small bit of crystal intended fur the 
radiating urnd of the Blessed One. The long eyes, sometimes more than 

half-closed, bear (very clearly marked on the large heads; see •• a 

and b) that singular curve of the upper lid, to which they owe their dreamy 

■ expression. The profile has ceased to be purely Greek and the aq™me 

curves now and then in an exaggerated maimer (See PI. iVa and X6). A 
the faces show the heaviness of the lower jaw which is characteristic of the 

school. But a few heads have a somewhat peculiar look. Ihey are to be 

found in different sizes, from 7 inches (Stucco objects, Nos. 9 and -6) to - 

inches or less (Nos. 21-22 ; intermediary are Nos. 18-19) all having in common 
•the same rounded profile, the same retreating forehead, the same schema izet 

hair, the same aquiline nose, the same upper lip marked with a dimple, the 

same slightlv prominent mouth, the same neck furrowed by the three tea i- 
tional creases (See PL XlXa, b, c, g). A particular feature consists m their 
urnd being simply marked by the brush with a red point, and the pupils wi i 
two black ones, while on most of them, as if to give confirmation of their rela¬ 
tively late date, vestiges of polychromy are in an unusually good state oipiesei- 
vation But if these Buddhas have a singular expression of countenance, we 
must refrain from attributing to them much originality. We find them again, 
or , at least figures very much akin to them, not only on the neighbouring site 
of Mohra-Moradu 1 , hut on the recently excavated stupas of Takht-i-Bahu besides, 
we must confess that this type, as a whole, is not a particularly happy one. 

Nay we may go still further and admit that, almost without an exception, all these 
Buddha’s heads are lifelessly dull and insipid. They could scarce ye o iei 

wise, when it is borne in mind how many copies of them were made, and t 8 ox 

several centuries the type had already been a stereotyped one. Ihe occasional 
use of moulds, demonstrated in the case of PL XlXd and e, was not calculated 
to impart to these quasi-mechanically produced images the mysterious spar 
..of life which animates true works o f art. Stil l, with all that, it cann ot belied 

i ^ ^ ^ ^ J 915-16, Part II, Pi* XX<*. 
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that the memory of their Indo-Creek prototypes has been wonderfully kept 
in the ensemble, if not in the detail of their features.' 

Much the same may be said about the bodies of these- images: they too 
bear witness to a marvellous persistence of tradition in the matter of proportions and 
drapery. Often, when the statue is standing, the left arm is still wrapped in the 
monastic cloak, like that of the so-called antique orators in their himatk>n. When 
the statues are seated, their two established postures are those of meditation 
and teaching: either their right hand lies in their lap above the left one, or 
both hands .are raised together in front of the breast, the index and thumb 
of the left being supposed to hold from underneath the little finger of the right. 
In this second case, the monastic cloak leaves the right shoulder bare, accord¬ 
ing to the Indian ceremonjal fashion; but in the first one, it covers both 
shoulders, up to the neck; - in a way still graceful and supple enough (Of. PI. 
V-VIII). As to the lower part of the sanghafi, sometimes it covers the feet 

and even the pedestal with' flowing folds 1 imitated, not without exaggeration 
from the oldest Indo-Greek images (See PI. Vic and XIII6) ; sometimes it 
leaves the feet exposed in the same way as in most Gandhara statues and in all the 
Mathura ones of the second cent ury A.D.; sometimes (and this is a manifest proof 
of the decadence of the school as weir as of the growing unskilfulness of the 
artists) it is tightly wrapped around them in conventional pleats (See especially 
PI. XIIc). Such diversity in the treatment of the draperies, as in, that of 

the hair, is a pleasing characteristic ; but it need hardly be said that it would 
rather confuse our researches, were we dependent on these features for intrinsic 
data in the chronological classification of our statues. 

In the same category with the Buddha, we must place the monks, his 
disciples. As usual, their representations differ from that of their Master only 
in the fact that their heads are closely shaven; for the dress in both cases is 
absolutely alike. As to the Jaulian specimens, they are few in number and 
quite commonplace in execution (PL Vic., and VIM).'; nowhere do we recognise 
the strong and wrinkle-furrowed features of the monk found near the 
Dharmarajika stupa. 2 3 Nor do we meet here with any likeness of mhticam* 

A single clay head (PI. XXVc) reproduces the 'traditional type of the 

Brahmanical ascetics, with their beard and their plaited chignon. Finally, o 
small-sized stucco head, the ushnishu of which has been unfortunately lost (PL 
XXe) seems to depict the emaciated Bodhisattva, at the time when he was 
still called the Sramana Gautama ”, indulging in vain austerities with a 
view to acquiring Sambodhi. As in the celebrated statue of Sikri in the 
Lahore Museum, the eyes are deeply sunken and a short curling beard serves 
only to accentuate the ascetic meagreness of the face.. 

1 Compare the same luxuriant falls of draperies' on the statues of Mohra-Morfidu (A. S,. R., 1915-16, 
Tt. If. PI. XXX) and on the Chinese rock-statues of Yun-kang and Long-men in the pkfcps of Ed. 

Chavannes : Mission archeologique dans la Chine septentrionale. ' 

2 A. S. R., 1915-10, Pt, II, PI. III/. 

3 In this connexion a group of the Buddha between two nude attendants on Stupa D 4 might delude us : but 

as the heads are not shaven, these two worshippers are probably meant for nothing else than children (See below, - 

p. 28 ). 
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Of another group of coquettish figures, we cannot too much extol the 
prettiness and smiling grace. We know only too well to what extent this smile 
is a stereotyped one, but we cannot help enjoying its charm. The biggest and 
most striking of these heads is the life-size one reproduced on Plate XXIVo. 
Its purely Greek profile, low forehead, short nose and small mouth combine to 
give it, at first sight, a personal as well as a classical appearance; but its 
almond-shaped eyes, and nroon-like visage make it soon recede among the common 

herd, and we seek in vain to find a name for it, be it only a generic one. 

The same disappointment will be experienced over and over again with all these faces. 
Choose among them those endowed with the most animated countenance and 
which give the most vivid impression of being at least the picture of a well- 
known mythological personage, if not some historical portrait taken from life: 
yet it is useless to question them about their own identity (Cf. PI. XX-XXi). The 
only obvious element for discrimination lies in the variety of their head-dress. 
In some the hair, the ringlets of which are pressed on the forehead by a fillet, 
is gathered in a knot on the crown of the head (PI. XX/, k-n, XXI//-;.) ; in 
others it is covered with a kind of cap surmounted with a rosette. This last is 
fixed either in the middle (PI. XXI d, n, p) or on the left (PI. XXo) or on the 
right (PI. XXp), unless it spreads on both sides, calling to mind the petasus of 
Hermes (PI. XXI<?). Very often these elaborate head-dresses are overlaid with 
jewels or garlands (PI. XXI/ and «). Here and there a few exceptional models, 

such as the tiara of PI. XXIm, the Phrygian cap of PI. XXIc, the helmet 

of PI. XXI6, or the tapering chignon of PI. XXA, especially attract attention. 
But all this teaches us nothing more than that these people are high caste lay- 
worshippers, and that the sculptors have obviously derived their inspiration from 
the types and fashions of their country and time. 

Indeed, if we met them only on museum-shelves, we should have to be re¬ 
signed to knowing nothing more about these stucco heads. By good luck, however, 
the stupas of Jaulian show' many of them still in situ. As was expected, all 
are grafted on bodies clothed with the two traditional lay garments, dhoti 
and shawl, and moreover decked with ornaments on their neck, torso and arms. 
Even that, it is true, does not help us much ; it is a well-known fact that the 
Gandhara school had at its disposal only this single male type in splendid costume 
to represent both the devas or kings of heaven and Bodhisattvas or supermen, 
as well as the kings or devas on earth and rich middle-class donors. Another 
observation brings us a step further towards the identification of some of these 
images. On several plinths or dadoes these lay figures are set up side by side 
with figures of Buddhas, and they alternate with the latter on most of the 
friezes. This last fact settles the point, and the placing of these richly adorned 
figures on a footing of equality with the “perfectly accomplished Tathagata ’ 
is an evident proof that we have to deal with Bodhisattvas. Their head is 
adorned sometimes with a turban (PI. VI6), sometimes simply with a bejewelled 
chignon (PI. IXa) ; but unfortunately their hands, joined as a rule in the gesture 
of meditation, do not hold any attribute 1 ; so we must once more give up the 

1 An exception must be made in reference to the Bodhisattva of PI* IXa, which his flask marks out 
Maitreya. 
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hope of learning their proper names. Assuredly it is a justifiable guess that,, 
in many cases, they are still Bodhisattvas .who act as attendants on both sides 
of the Buddha, when it is the latter’s turn to occupy the centre of the custom¬ 
ary triad. But even then we are uncertain whether we have not before 
our eyes simply devas or human worshippers, all of them equally anonymous. 
All- w r e can assert is that these attendants make an outward show of the- 
keenest devotion. Leaning in pious attitude towards^, the central personage, let 
it be a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, they hold in" their hands, now ribbons 
or streamers, now garlands or purses, now caskets in the shape of a stupa; 
or else they carry in their distended mantle the flowers they are about to- 
shower on the object of their worship ( Cf . -PL Via and PI. XX b-d). 
A special mention may be made of the curly-headed boy, dressed, according 
to the Mleccha or barbaric fashion, in a. 'pair of trousers and a sleeved tunic, 
who in chapel E 1 holds out a basket of flowers to his father or master, evidently 
the Kushan donor of this particular group „ (PI. XII b). One of those devotees 
was even depicted in the act of whistling through his fingers (PI. XXIa), and 
it is most probable that with the other hand he waved, his scarf; such at 
least on the old Indian sculptures are the two usual manifestations of religious 
enthusiasm. 1 

Among these numerous attendants we find now and then a few women. 
I he relative plainness of the female head-dresses forms a favourable contrast 
with the extravagant coquetry of their male counterparts. . The essential and 
almost constant feature is the twisted head-band or the laurel crown which' 
binds fast the lower part of the chignon above the forehead (PI. XXII6, c, d). 
Moreover, these ufdsikds seem always to wear the traditional feminine costume 
of the North-West made up of three pieces, the dhoti, the sleeved tunic, and 
the shawl. PI. XXIJa shows us how this tunic' sometimes displayed a spe¬ 
cial fullness in the waist, much like the Greek kol/pos. Among the clay groups, 
in the monastery niches, may be seen a charming figure of a female donor (PI. 
XVIa). , But the most interesting of all are to be found on two stucco panels 
decorating stupas D 1 and D 4 . On either side of a meditating Buddha two women 
are seated in the European fashion (Cf, PI. VM). The right-hand attendant bears 
in both hands a kind of stupa-skaped casket,' 1 ', the bottom of which rests on her 
left hand, while with the right one she ^t erns about to lift up the lid, viz,, 
the umbrella-pinnacle. Her counterpart holds in her right- hand a drinking-cup (a 
copper specimen of which has been found in the excavations) and in the left one she 
carries a spear. These two attributes are well-known to belong originally to the genius 
who is the dispenser of riches, in his capacity of “general” of the Yakshas, 
and to have been later on lent tor his consort HaritI, the fairy grantor of posterity. 
So we may guess that these women, too, will ultimately turn out tQ -be Yakshinis 
and the embodiment of some analogous popular superstitions. 

- As to the children, we have already alluded above to another group, which is 
equally , well preserved on stupa J ) 4 and which introduces Wo completely naked male 

. 1 C'/.. for instance, A. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut. PI. XIII«. 

2 We have already seen it in the hands of other attendants, lay-worshippors qr monks, on PI. Vic and VIJ6. 
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attendants. Although these are of the same size as the grown-up worshippers 
in the other panels, they are probably meant for boys. One of them has his 
hair close shaven except for three locks or tufts, similar to those which occur 
alone on the stucco-head of PI. XXIIIc, or combine with a chignon on the 
clay head of PL XXV/, both of which are undoubted pictures of children. Another 
clay-head, equally remarkable for its chubby cheeks and its gay smile, wears 
on the contrary all its hair simply cropped (See PI. XXVd), but from the analogy 
of PL XII b this one most likely belonged to some boyish assistant of a foreign 
donor. 

Some of these attendants’ heads, remarkable for their strongly marked The Atiantes. 
and somewhat vulgar features (PL XXIIIu and b), bring us to the third 
category of personages, viz., the Atiantes; for the V. akskas or Spirits, which 
are made to play this part in the decoration of the stupas, are at once 
distinguished by their realistic or even caricatural ugliness (I L XXII-XXlll). 

All the fancy and humour which still prevailed in the minds and fingers of 
the Taxila modellers have evidently found their opportunity in the execution 
of these miniature figures. By the side of the conventional serenity of the 
Buddhas and the stereotyped smile of their gorgeous attendants, this swarming 
gang of subordinate genii opens a kind of safety-valve for all the caprices of 
artistic imagination. From this point of view we could readily compare these 
Atiantes to the gargoyles of our cathedrals: they not only share with them 
their grimaces and contortions, but even (a very exceptional fact on a Buddhist 
monument) their sly or openly mocking indecency. To be sure, the notion and 
feeling of the grotesque is not an altogether new departure in this school; from 
the very beginning, as we know, the artists had found matter for it in the 
unavoidable representation of the direct prototypes of our Yakshas, viz., the 
demons of Mara’s army. But, there, they still kept serious while depicting the 
most fanciful forms of hideousness; here, it is evident that they are frankly 
revelling in the making of caricatures. A shock-head, a swollen forehead, a 
frowning brow, round protruding eyes, a flat or crooked nose, pursed lips 
protruding like a snout, such are their usual processes of disfigurement. The 
curious, seemingly winged head of Pl. XXIIIe may be taken as an exception; 
here, all the deformity, if we may trust the very clear analogy of another Atlant 
still in situ on stupa A 16 , consisted in grafting a pair of elephant’s ears on 
a human head. We must equally discriminate the clay-mask reproduced on Pl. 

XXVe, which reminds us in such a striking manner of a Renaissance “ mascaron.” 

The postures of the Atiantes are no less diversified than their expressions 
of countenance, and we cannot help noticing how skilful and fertile in resources 
the local artists still were. Every conceivable manner of sitting or squatting, in 
front or profile, three quarters or from the back, is to he found on the friezes. 

Now the arms clasp one of the legs purposely bent up, now they rest their 
elbows on both knees, now they are raised so as to sustain the cornice, now 
they are held down either to find a point of support on the ground or to grasp 
the two ankles. Sometimes, while buttressing the upper moulding with their 
arched neck, these genii still manage to indulge their innate propensitv for 


General design 
of the stupas. 
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drunkenness and merriment or their old warlike arid' diabolical' instincts. Some 
hold in the right hand a two-handled wine, cup the. one which the Greeks 
called a cmtharos 1 —and in the left a leather' or clay' bottle (PL Xi), or play 
upon a .kind of guitar (PI. XXlIg) ; other's- blow a conch (H .-'XXIlft), beat 
on a drum, or brandish arms,, sword, spear; mace or shield (PI. XXII e, 
I, i, j), as if they wanted to insist upon their immediate descent from the demon- 
ileal ’retinue of the Tempter. But the most remarkable fact, in our eyes, 
is that, after so many years and so muck re-editing, these Atlantes have not 
become in the end mere lifeless puppets, indifferent to their appointed task; on 
the contrary, it is obvious, if we consider their tormented postures and their 
harassed or angry looks, that- they have never more heavily felt the weight 
of the building nor more bitterly resented the wrong of their penal servitude. 

We must not forget to mention. their . fellow-sufferers, viz., the lions and 
elephants, the hind quarters of which are • supposed to be concealed beneath 
the stupa, while they vainly struggle to disengage themselves with their extended 
forelegs ( Cf: PL VII), Not content with' thus relieving the Atlantes from a 
part of their perpetual burden, they still feel bound, on some- stupas, to support 
on their back the springing of the niches. In spite -of their gaping mouths, 
hanging tongues and spread-out claws, the lions do not succeed in looking very 
terrible. As to the elephants, they go so far in the way of self-denial as to 
flourish, at the tip of their salaaming trunk, a. lotus-flower intended for the 
worship of the stupa under which they lie half-crushed. Lastly, let us mention 
the couchant bulls set back to back on the'Persepolitan pillars which decorate 
the upper friezes; unmistakably their part is as purely decorative as that played 
hv the acanthus leaves on the Corinthian pilasters of the lower friezes 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE FRIEZES. 

With this rapid survey of the throng of images, we must now consider the 
way they are laid in rows and tiers on the stupas. Now that they have been 
roughly classified, they will help us to understand better the meaning of the 
panels and the simple rules governing their sequence or their superposition on the 
friezes In other words, after having essayed to make an analysis of the 
decoration, it remains for us to make an attempt at its synthesis. By good 
luck, this reconstruction need not be a purely imaginary and theoretical one. 
To get a clear and safe idea of the current scheme which the Taxila artists 
set themselves to execute, we have simply to examine some ot the best preserved 
among the stupas of Jauliah. To illustrate our description, we shall chooser the 
■ tiipn” No D 4 in the outer court; it will then he sufficient to notice the mam 
points on which the 27 others differ from the selected model. 

As may be seen on PL V6, the stupa D 4 is raised on a. square plinth, just 
high enough to put the first line of stucco .modelling above the reach of passing 
feet 2 . Properly speaking, only two s tore ys of thestructur e are still extant. 

? c i the cop to the hands of the “ Dionysos ” in silver repouwl, found at Sirkap (A. & K. ( Pt. 

L P l'Awards the materials of the core of the stupa, free stone and blocked out kanjur, etc., we refer the reader 
to the details given by Sir John Marshall (p. 7 ff. above). 
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The lower one consists of a row of lions alternating with Atlantes, and above 

this, of a frieze surmounted with a cornice and divided into panels by Corin¬ 

thian pilasters, there being five panels to each facade. Each of these exhibits a 
Buddha between two attendants, sometimes sheltered under a trefoiled arch, some¬ 
times under a doorway with sloping jambs. 1 The Buddha is alternately in the medi¬ 
tating or teaching posture, or rather it is so on three of the four facades ; on 
the southern one (to the left of the plate), the view of which is impeded by 
the proximity of the adjoining stupa D 5 , it was found easier and more expedi¬ 
tious, perhaps, to represent all the five Buddhas in an attitude of meditation. The 
attendants are set up to the right and left of the central figure, in the space 

intervening between the arch or door-way and the Corinthian pilasters. As a 

rule, they rest on a kind of lotus-stool; at other times they are two Buddhas 
seated and meditating; at others, two monks (Cf. PL Vic) or two lay worshippers 
kneeling and praying. The exceptional panel, depicted on PI. Vld and discussed 
above (p. 28), occupies the middle of the frieze on the northern fa§ade. 

The second storey of the stupa slightly receding on the first, just as the 
first recedes on the plinth, is equally supported by a row of Atlantes; but, this 
time, their task is shared by elephants, instead of lions. This architectural 
unit is horizontally divided by a cornice into two friezes, each of which has 
likewise five partitions on each face: but, while the lower frieze still keeps 
to Corinthian pilasters, the upper one introduces Persepolitan columns. Each 
partition contains the usual triad: only, on account of the narrowing of the 
available space, the attendants are inserted somewhat sideways (Cf. PI. Via 
and. 6). On both, friezes, arches and doorways are so disposed that they inter¬ 
change their places horizontally as well as vertically. The springing of the 
first rests on lions and that of the second on elephants; and, lastly, Bodhi- 
sattvas now r alternate with the Buddhas. 

From this second square terrace sprang, after another set-back, the round 
drum which supported the dome. This drum, which still exists on some stupas 
in the upper court, has here almost completely disappeared. To get a complete 
idea of these structures, their tapering pinnacle of umbrellas included, we have 
to resort to one of the luckiest finds at Mohra Moradu. 2 * In the design of that 
stupa as well as of others in this neighbourhood, the Taxila artists, true to the 
classical origin of their school, have clearly paid the utmost attention to symmetry 
in the general design and then tempered it by a studied pursuit of variety in the 
details. 

The preceding description applies word for word to Stupa D 1 , and tallies rhe jauiiananu 
almost exactly with Stupas D 2 - 4 and A9-10, 12, 16, (Cf. PI. VII), 17-18, except Up 

that the number of the panels is sometimes reduced to four or even three to 
each fa§ade. Unfortunately, these stupas, to whatever height they have been 
preserved, have lost most of their decoration, if not the whole of it, and show 

1 We will not reconsider here the architectural origin of these two decorative motives so familiar to the Gandha- 

ran School. Let us only remind the reader that they exactly represent the upper part of the section of a vihara or 

chapel with either double-curved roof or an angular one (Sec L'artg. b. duGandktira, I, figs. 46-47 and 51-52)- 

* See A . S. jR.» 1915-16, Pt. II, PI. XXIV/. This stupa is round from the base upwards. 
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now almost nothing but their core of blocked-out Tcahjur. On other specimens 
such as A 3-7 and A 14 , the plinth displays a curious (and shall we say later ?) 
tendency to grow loftier. On A 8 , A 11 and A 19 , this raised plinth 1 is moreover 
decorated with a row of Buddhas’ and Bodhisattvas’ figures, set side by side 
on the faces which were at the same time in good View and well guarded 
against the wear and tear which the feet and flowing garments of the wor¬ 
shippers would have unavoidably wrought. These statues are, generally speaking, 
very heavy and dull, as may be judged from plate I Xu. All the same, they 
seem anterior to the still larger ones which constitute the only decoration of the 
bases of stupas A 1-2 and A ls (PI. VIII). These have already been described 
-above on account of their inscriptions (See p. 26//.) The increasing unskilfulness 
in the treatment of their draperies and of the meditation gesture makes it highly 
probable that they were the last figures to be executed at Jaulian. Now, were 
this fact admitted, even so we should not get a quite satisfactory classification 
of the Jaulian stupas; for three among the most interesting of them would still 
fail to find a place in the series, viz., Nos. II 5 (also bearing inscriptions), A 2 and 
A 20 . While the size of their statues draws them close to A 15 , they differ from 
it in at least one essential feature, as their images are kept separate (exactly 
as on the plinth of Chapel B 4 , PI. Xllc) by still slender and finely wrought 
■Corinthian pilasters. Where shall we put these three stupas in any chronological 
list, and how shall we understand their position with regard to the fourth r 
To this question, not to mention many others, the site of Jaulian does 
not supply us with any answer ; and so we are led to believe that it would 
be expedient to enlarge the field of our comparisons and bring into considera¬ 
tion the largest possible number of specimens. This is not an impracticable 
undertaking. Of the long discovered stupas of Ali Masjid, in the Khyber pass, 
at least photographic reproductions are available. 2 Of those more recently 
brought to light at Sahri-Bahlol by Dr. D. B. Spooner and Sir Aurel Stein, 
we possess, besides photographs, numerous fragments and even one cast. Lately, 
Mr. Hargreaves has dug up in one of the out-courts of the main convent 
(at last thoroughly cleared) on the hill of Takht-i-Bahi, two small stuccoed stupas 
in a tolerable state of preservation 3 . Now, we must not forget that the small 
stupas which fill the open court between the monastery and chapel quadrangles 
(some forty in all), as well as the large stupa Inside the latter, were once 
equally decorated in stucco. When first disinterred by Sergeant Wilcher, 
their ornamentation was much the same and probably as intact as that of 
Air. Hargreaves’ stupas. Only a few vestiges of it are now extant ; but, as 

we had of late an opportunity of ascertaining on the spot (for to these 
wonderfully preserved ruins you must always return for more information), these 
remains are not without some bearing upon our present research. Compared 
with the Taxila stupas, those of the Peshawar District supply all the data wanted 
for at least a provisional classification of these buildings. To simplify matters, 


1 See above, p. 22, the description of A n . 

* See J. Burgess, Ancient Monuments , Temples and Sculptures of India, I, P). 103-107. 

3 A. 8. 1910-11, Pt, II, PL XXIIa. 
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we shall confine ourselves to distinguishing three main types of stuccoed stupas. 
It will clearly be seen how they happen to correspond to as many successive 
changes in the religious ideas and requirements of their donors. 

(i) To begin with, the bulk of the Gandhara stone sculptures has taught 

us that, since the very beginnings of the school, the fashion 

prevailed of decorating stupas with legendary scenes, the subject 
of which was borrowed from either the previous births or the last 
life of the Buddha. Then a new tendency, which first manifested 
itself in the North-West and soon spread to the Ganges valley, 
induced the Buddhist people to substitute monographic groups in 
place of narrative compositions, in other words to replace bassi- 

relievi by statues. So we should have, on principle, every reason 
to infer that stuccoed stupas , adorned with legendary scenes, are 

anterior to any showing only rows of idols, with or without attend¬ 
ants. Now the existence of the former has been testified, both 
at Sahri-Bahlol and at Takht-i-Bahi, 1 by the excavations of Dr. 
D. B. Spooner. In a series of stucco bassi-relievi, now in Peshawar 
Museum, he has recognised the customary episodes known as Dipan- 
kara’s Predication, Nativity, Great Departure, Sambodhi , First Predica¬ 
tion, etc. That is more than was wanted to prove that the stuccoed 
stupas were originally conceived and designed exactly on the same 
lines as the stone ones. If, later on, they started a special develop¬ 
ment of their own, it is simply because they long outlived their 

former models, and. transformed themselves to suit the new times. 

(ii) This transformation, as always happens either in nature or art, was 

of course a gradual one. The first substitute to take the place 
of the legendary scenes on the squarish metopes, 2 must have 

been these iconographic groups of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva 
between two or more attendants, so many stone replicas of which 
have been preserved, and which still retain a faint recollection 
of the “ Invitation ” ( Adhyesham ) to Predication or of the “ Insti¬ 
gation ” (Samcodana) to the Great Departure. A ruined and rather 
late example of this kind has been actually found on the lower 
frieze of stupa J, close to the Dharmarajika of Taxila, 3 and we 
may expect to find more of the same kind. At all events, we 
already possess very numerous. specimens of stupa bases and chapel 
plinths which only exhibit a row of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas seated 4 
alone between two pilasters with Corinthian capitals, the abaci of 

1 See A, S. i?., Pt. II, 1906-7, p. 136-7 (Takht-i-Bahi) ami 1909-10, p. 48 (Sahri-Bahlol) and cf. for stucco sceneg 
in Taxila ibid. 1914-15, p. 6. The importance of this discovery has been pointed out by I)r. Spooner. 

2 For this partition of the friezes into squarish metopes, see the ulupa of Sikri {Art y.-b-du Qandh. , I. fig. 73) 
and most of the stone bassi-relievi. It is true some of the stucco scenes from Takht-i-Bahi, such as the episodes 
in the palace, and a Nativity from Sahri-Bahlol are framed in arches : but it seems we have to deal here with those 
arched gables which flanked the domes of the stone stupas as well ( ibid. figs. 70-72, a nd cf. figs. 233, 271). 

8 See A, S. 72., 1912-13, Pt, II, PI. X. 

* Rarely standing : however see J. Burgess, Joe. laud, pi. 103, 107 (Ali Masjid) and A. S. R. t 1910-11, PI. XXII 
(Takht-i-Bahi). 
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which are stretched out to encompass their heads. The great 
number of these and the late appearance of many 1 induce us to 
think that this model must have continued in use throughout the 
later ages of the school. So we are not prepared to contend 
that in Jaulian the present decoration of stupas D 5 , A 2 and A 20 
any more than that (so evidently decadent) of chapel C 34 (1L 
XIlc) goes back to a relatively early date. Let us not forget 
that the refacimento of those statues, when rendered necessary by 
too long a weathering, had to be executed on much the same lines, 
since architectural dimensions cannot be easily changed, and since 
they determine to some extent the size and manner of their own 
decoration. But if this frieze design does not by itself guarantee 
the antiquity of the images we find enshrined in it, it may 
nevertheless be traced to a somewhat ancient period. Its introduc¬ 
tion actually marks, in the general evolution of the school, the 
beginning of a medium stage, when the former crowded scenes 
were definitely replaced by solitary statues, but when the latter 
still occupy panels of the same size and shape that had been 
habitually intended for the former. 

(Hi) Now the evolution of religious thoughts and forms did not stop 
there. The enthroning of so many statues on the friezes was of 
course only the external manifestation of a growing propensity 
towards idol-worship within the Buddhist community. One step 
more, and the idea will begin to prevail that the more numerous 
the images, the greater the merit of the donor. Now, given a 
stupa frieze of limited dimensions, how can we manage to increase 
the number of statues to be located upon it ? An obvious answer 
is that, to increase their number, it will be necessary and sufficient 
to diminish their size. To diminish their size, the first thing will 
be to curtail the height of the frieze, and to this end, we shall 
lower the cornice, dentils and architrave above, and raise the 
plinth below on the heads. of some Atlantes. But it goes without 
saying that another process would provide us with a much larger 
number of alcoves for images. Let. us run a horizontal moulding 
through the middle of this frieze; we shall double at a stroke the 
number of panels. In both cases, two results are unavoidable. 
First, the Corinthian pilasters, shortened in such a ruthless way,, 
wdl of necessity become quite stunted: and this is actually the 
first thing to strike the eye when examining the newly found 
stupas. Secondly, the panels cease to be about square and take 
the shape of an elongated rectangle; and this fact, though perhaps 
less striking, is nevertheless important on account of the conse¬ 
quences it °entails. For in such a rectangle, a much larger space- 
remains vacant on each side of the statu e, and, t o fill it up, the 


i See A* S. K., Part II, 1909-10, 


PL XIV ; 1911-12, PL 44 o, 


1912-13, PL XII (with an arch inserted), etc. 
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artists have to fall back upon two old expedients of their own. 
First, they employ, by way of an additional framing, the familiar 
motives of the trefoiled arch and the door-way with sloping jambs 
and, by so . doing, they obtain at once the exact design of some 
of the stupas at Ali Masjid. 1 Secondly, they revert to the long 
discarded pair of attendants, except that they now insert them in 
the interval between the two frames, and so come in the end to 
the elaborate model of the Jaulian stiipa D 4 . We do not mean 
to say that this stupa has undergone in fact any of the alterations 
just described. It is much more likely that from the first it was 
both delineated and executed exactly as we have it. But its very 
design, particularly the raising of its plinths on rows of Atlantes 
and the division of ’its second storey into two friezes, still seem 
to bear a clear mark of the procedure we have endeavoured to 
follow step by step. 

There the development ends: not that we consider the Stupas D 1 and 
D 4 as the last productions of the Jaulian workmen. They manifestly appertain 
to the time when all the decorative resources of the school, Corinthian and 
Persepolitan pilasters, human or animal Atlantes, religious or lay images, were 
all put under requisition and lavished together to get the maximum of effect— 
something, in fact, which corresponds to what they call the “ flamboyant ” style 
in Gothic architecture. After bringing forth this highly developed model, 
the school could go no further; but it lingered long enough to know deca¬ 
dence and retrogression towards more artless and seemingly more primitive 
fashions. If we were always to proceed from the simple to the complex, we 
ought to put first in the series the Buddha figures seated side by side, without 
any intervening pilasters or any other extraneous elements of decoration, such 
as as we find on the plinth of Stupa A 15 (PI. VIII). On the contrary, as 
already stated, we agree with Sir John Marshall that these statues are among 
the last to have been ordered and executed before the final destruction of the 
place. This is what, in spite of their large size, their coarse workmanship and 
their ungainly setting have already led us to believe; now we may safely look 
upon them as late and clumsy restorations of what was probably, if we may 
judge by its proportions, one of the oldest stupas on the site. 

Thus the evolution we have just sketched out is a purely theoretical one 
(we cannot insist too strongly upon this point), and it does not enable us to 
dispense with a special examination of each particular case. However., it is 
not unprofitable, in the present state of our studies, to try and prepare, with 
the documents already at our disposal, a kind of ground-work which future 
discoveries will contribute to make more correct and precise. From yet another 
point of view, the comparison between the Gandhara stupas and the Taxila 
ones is instructive enough, especially if we make it still more comprehensive by 
including the stucco heads now preserved in the Peshawar Museum. For what 
we see in both cases are the same types, which we have tried to classify, 

1 Of. Art gr.-boad . du Oandh. fig. 81; and Burgess loc . laud. 
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repeated over and over again—Buddhas, Buddhist monks and other ascetics ; 

Bodhisattvas, devas and lay worshippers; Atlantes, lions and elephants. And 

the analogy might he followed up even in the minor technical details of style 
and workmanship. Let it be added, too, that in the glass cases of Peshawar 1 , 
we recognise a few specimens, luckily preserved, of the wonderful clay heads 
already met with in Taxila. On both banks of the Indus we have not only 
to deal with the same schools, but, what is more, with the same people. It 

follows thence that the conclusions arrived at by our study of the Jaulian 

monuments are equally valid for Gandhara, properly so called. The point is of 
special interest, as we shall see by and by that some of these conclusions are 
of no little consequence. 

* Conclusions. 

There is no doubt that the excavations at Jaulian have enabled us to- 

get a deeper insight into the ways and manners of the donors who ordered, 

and of the artists who decorated, these stupas. Now, this familiar acquaintance 
with by-gone humanity is after all the chief aim of archaeological research. Of 
course, it would be premature to try and reconstitute, from a mere glance at 
this debris, a picture of Taxila society with its castes, types, and fashions. But 
let us wait and see. Should other excavations, as well managed, give us some 
more ruins, as well or even better preserved, we could soon undertake to define 
more precisely the social or racial distinctions we already divine between the 
plebeian Atlantes and the aristocratic attendants, or the Indian and the Scythian 
donors. Even now it would be possible to utilize these models as contempo¬ 
raneous illustrations to Fa-hian’s chapter on the habits of the Indians. If it 

does not seem advisable to take at once in hand, with an eye to a “ Dictionary 
of Indian Antiquities,” the collecting of all the ethnographical data supplied by this 
array of images, it is simply because the North-West Frontier ground, far from 
being archseologically exhausted, is still keeping in store for us innumerable dis¬ 
coveries of this kind. Yet we must not forget that in those data lies the 
main contribution which this stucco decoration can brake to the advancement 
of our studies. 

With respect to the identification of those decorative images, which are 
unquestionably Buddhist idols, the new examples from Jauliafi do not seem to help 
very much our previous iconographical knowledge. Over and over again, we 
have only been able to recognise Buddhas and Bhikshus, Bodhisattvas and 
Devas, Upasakas and Yakshas; and to these generic denominations we have 
not succeeded in superadding any proper name. Only the inscriptions pre¬ 
served on the base of some of the statues record, besides Sakyamuni, his 


1 Perhaps it is advisable also to note here the existence in the Peshawar glass-cases, of some olay and terra¬ 
cotta heads very debased, indeed, and possessed of a Central-Asian look dne to their prominent and slanting eyes : 
which have been found on the sites of Sahri-Bahlol and Shah-ji-ki-Dlieri. From what the Taxila excavations have 
taught us, the Gandhara school properly so called, even to its last day (say the beginning of 6th century A.D.), did 
not desoend to the level of such deformities. So we must ascribe these last to the subsequent period of Turkish 
rule in Gandhara (8th-9th century A.IX), and to the late and feeble attempts at restoring convents and stupas, of 
which efforts the Chinese pilgrim Won-k’ong was the witness. 
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immediate predecessor, Kasyapa. At the same time they confirm what the 
traditional rows of the “ Seven Buddhas ”, met with on the Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures and, lately, on the Mohra Moradu stupa, had already taught us, viz., 
the persistent worship of the so-called Manushi-Buddhas ; but of the five Dhyani- 
Buddhas we find no mention and no sure examples. Among the Bodhisattvas, 
we do not go one step beyond the long-known identification of Maitreya : 
we do not even see, as in Mohra Moradu 1 , any of them holding in his hand a 
pink lotus and thus deserving to be called by the name of Padmapani. Upon 
the. whole, therefore, the excavations at Jaulian do not bring any substantial 
addition to the pantheon of the Gandhara school ; we can only say that 
they provide some stepping-stones for future discoveries. The alternation of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas on the friezes shows an unmistakable development 
of the worship of the latter to the prejudice of the former. One could not 
without a stretch of the imagination construe the unexpected and twice repeated 
group of Buddha between two Yakshinis ( cf . PI. Vld) into a premonitory 
symptom of coming “ tantrism”. But it is undeniable that this panel represents 
a somewhat later development than the one with the “ Tutelary ’ Pair ” at 
Takht-i-Bahi. 2 In another direction it is equally curious to observe the 
arrangement of the personages in the niches of Jaulian and of Mohra Moradu 
as. well. On either side of the central Buddha are drawn, in a symmetrical 
array, Bodhisattvas and monks, Devas and Yakshas. 3 The most casual observer 
cannot but be struck by the fact that such exactly are the personages we meet 
with about the same time and similarly grouped in the “ cave-temples ” of 
Yun Kang and, later on, of Long-Men, in far-distant China, 4 and so those 
Chinese rock-carvings are no longer without counterparts, or rather prototypes, in 
North-Western India. But we need not look so far to find interesting parallels ; 
let us mention, for instance, on the' jambs of the doorway of Chapel No. C 34 
(PI. XIIc), the small figures quite analogous to those of Ganga and Yamuna, 
which it was becoming fashionable to set up at the entrance of every Indian 
temple. 

If we now turn to the chronological problem, we find, here again, that we 
cannot rely on these stucco images to render easier the difficult task of classi¬ 
fying, according to epoch, the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures. Of course we are 
not going to deny that it is always possible to establish, on the strength of 
differences in workmanship, a distinction of time between two statues, even when 
they elbow each other on the same wall ; it is, for instance, what Sir John 
Marshall has done and rightly done with reference to the Buddhas of PI. Va 
(see above p. .6). In the same way we surmise that the heavy conical chignon 
of PI. XX/i is later than the classical crobylos of PI. XXm . But most 
arguments of this kind become very insecure, indeed, when we reflect that 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas we have reason to believe to be the latest are 

1 Cf. A. 3. R., 1915-16, Pt.'H, PL XIXc. 

3 Cf. A t 8, R„ 1910-11, PL XXIK. 

3 For instance, on tlie only group here reproduced (Pl. XIII6), a bhikihu holding a fly-flapper (most probably 
Ananda) stands opposite to §akra “ the Indra of the gods,” holding his thunderbolt. 

4 Seo Ed. Chavannes, Mission dans la Chine septentrionah. 
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not so much worse than the others, and that there is to the end plenty of 
life in the postures and countenances of the Yakshas. Nor can we look tor 
a safer criterion to the few intrinsic elements of differentiation which the 
Buddhas themselves may present. We have already been compelled (p 26) to 
observe that the various ways of waving or curling the hair, and of draping 
the shoulders and feet, are met with side by side, on the same frieze. So far 
from helping us, the stucco images would simply achieve our utter contusion 
and leave us completely at sea, but for the fact that the Taxila excavations 
have supplied Sir John Marshall with other chronological land-marks. We allude 
to his highly interesting technical observations on the consecutive styles of 
masonry employed in the buildings all over the valley. 1 As the decoration 
cannot be older than the walls to which it has been affixed, these observations 
have enabled him to bring down to a late date, viz., to the 4th or 5th century 
of our era, the Jaulian decoration in clay or stucco. This is a new and 
capital piece of information and sheds a much-wanted light on the ultimate 
destinies, till now quite obscure, of the Gandhara school. 

Of its productivity during those two centuries, we knew practically nothing, 
now we must admit as an ascertained fact that it kept on much longei and 
in a much more felicitous way than could have been expected. In all likeli¬ 
hood, its several branches underwent varying fortunes and did not all decline at 
the same time. The first handiwork to deteriorate was of course the coinage, 
and next came, as far as we can see, the turn of the stone-sculpture. But 
for a hitherto unsuspected length of time, the clay and stucco modelling went 
on maintaining a high degree of efficiency, worthy of better days. Nor is this 
altogether surprising. While India of to-day has few good stone-carvers, it 
may still boast of very clever modellers, who have not lost the tradition, 
and produce plenty of small coloured clay-figures, often very skilful and spirited. 
The excavations at Jaulian, as at Mohra Moraclu, have introduced us to ancient 
products in the same happy vein. Alas! they have taught us at the same 
time to realize the full measure of what we have lost in the final wreck of 
the school ; for to the irreparable loss of Gandhara painting we must add 
that, almost as complete, of an admirable clay-plastic. 

Thus, the cleverly and steadily pursued researches of the Archaeological 
Survey have already succeeded in throwing much light on the last manifesta¬ 
tions of the Gandhara School. . At the same time they enable us to define 
more correctly the place of this particular school in the general history of 
Indian art. The fact that it was much less decayed than we dared to imagine 
when it received its death-blow at the hands of the White Huns, fits in most 
satisfactorily with what is already known about the evolution of Buddhist 
sculpture in the Ganges valley. A sudden decline, happening (as suggested by 
the deterioration of the coins) towards the end of the 2nd century A.D., would 
have left an unbridged chasm between the last Gandhara productions and 
the first Gupta works at Mathura and Benares, some two centuries later. 
As things now stand, Taxila, the site of which has given back to us fragments 

1 See A. S . R 1912-13, Part II, pp. 12-13 and fig. 1. 
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carved both from the blue slate of Gandhfira and from the red Mathura sand¬ 
stone, supplies the requisite geographical and historical link. When the des¬ 
tructive frenzy of Mihirakula uprooted the old Graeco-Buddhist school, some 
of its boughs had already withered; but some were still in bloom, and its 
offshoots in Mad hyadesa were ready to take up its succession and perpetuate its 
traditions, albeit under new forms and in a new spirit. The works of art 
disinterred -in Jaulian admirably illustrate . the transition between- the North- 
Western school and the Gangetic ones. This transition was the more easily 
accomplished,, as the" former had for a long time been accommodating itself, in 
the course of its-'six centuries’ duration, to the local tastes and ideas of the 
people. Fqr our part, the more we study it, the more are we impressed by the 
inner Indian feeling underlying its outward classical form. What trained eye 
could fail to recognise the origin of the objects reproduced on the accom¬ 
panying plates ? A few beads only, as for instance the one reproduced on 
PI. XXlVd, could be'mistaken for Classical pieces, were not their countenance 
so -strongly orientalized. Apart from these few exceptions, this direct offspring 
of Indo-Greek ancestors has become thoroughly Indian. Thus it appears more, 
and more clearly to any unprejudiced mind that the Hellenistic influence has 
hot' been for India one of those poisons which the living organism strives and 
hastens to eliminate, but an invigorating food which she has perfectly succeeded 
in assimilating. 1 

It will perhaps be said that these far-reaching conclusions extend far 
beyond the narrow hilly tract from which they originated. Such is, indeed, 
the case; and therfe is-.no better illustration of the special value incidental to 
any well conducted excavation. The present way of conducting them not only supplies 
us with plans and museum pieces, but at the same time, with the means of 
understanding and classifying the finds. Now, the elementary precaution of 
keeping a careful record of their excavations is just the one which people seem 
never to have thought of taking during the last century, when digging the 
inexhaustible soil of Gandhara. They went on picking up sculptures and piling 
them up without any proper record of the site and order of the finds, and 
out of this confused medley of disjecta membra (we ourselves made, years ago, 
that bitter experiment in. the Museum at Lahore) it was hopeless to try and 
draw any historical sketch of the school to which they belonged. With the 
reorganization of the Archaeological Survey, a new era has . dawned upon our 
studies: now-a-days the approved methods of classical archaioldgy are being 
properly applied in India; and that is why the Taxila excavations have not only 
yielded plenty of “Buddhas,” but, what is much more valuable, some history 

as well. 

i [True but even the best food must be taken slowly and in moderation. In Gandhara. the process of t ssimi- 
lation took’several centuries; in Mathura, the immediate effect of to, much Hellenism was aesthetic dyspepsia. 
It was only further afield (e. g., at Sanehi and Amaravati, where its influence was less potent) that the teachings 
of the Hellenistic, genius were quickly and thoroughly assimilated, and that they helped to invigorate at once 
the true indigenous Art. J. M.] F ^ 






LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND AT JAULIAN 

By Pandit V. Natesa Aiyar, B.A. 


Serial 

No. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Registered 

No. 


130 


153 


F 1 


117 


F 2 


290 


F 3 


Sone objects. 


Gandhara Sculptures. 

Height 2' 8^". The InArasailaguha scene or the “ visit of India.” 
In centre, Buddha seated in dhyanamudra in grotto; face and 
left ear missing. Around the grotto, are caves, rocks and trees 
with devatds, animals, etc. Below the cave, to right, Indra’s ele¬ 
phant, Airavata, with attendant holding royal umbrella in front 
of him. Before them, towards the middle of the panel, a kneeling 
figure which may be Indra, and, behind him, his wife Sachl. On 
the left side of this group the figure holding a broken object before 
him is probably Panchasikha, the harpist of Indra, with his harp. 
To the left of the Buddha and on a line with his shoulder, is 
Vaisravana, spear in hand, seated beneath a tree. Corresponding 
with Vaisravana, on the right side of the Buddha, are the remains 
of a figure, which may he the Vajrapani. Below him, to right, 
on the edge of the central grotto, a small monkey is imitating 
hy his posture the Buddha. The remaining figures in the forest 
are of devatas, etc. From against the plinth of chapel C. 15. Ph 
XVIlIa. 

Height 2' 1". Buddha standing on pedestal of inverted lotus. Halo, 
face and forearms mutilated or missing. On face and garment, 
patches of gold leaf. From right hand side of Monastery entrance. 

Height 12J". Buddha seated cross-legged on lotus throne on pedestal. 
Head and hands missing, knees damaged. To the right of throne 
above elephant, base of pillar. In centre of pedestal, the Bodhi- 
sattva seated cross-legged in dhyanamudra in centre, with a standing 
monk and seated deva to either side. At left hand corner, elephant 
supporting throne. The two figures of monks are probably the 
donors of the sculptures. From Lower Stupa court. PI. XVIII6. 

I Height 71". Fragment of leafy canopy, with bust of devatd ensconced 
in foliage, his hands in attitude of prayer. From north side of 
Stupa D3. 

9J" across. Ditto, of pipal leaves from right side of halo. A bird 
is perched on one of the leaves. From north side of Stupa D3. 

Miscellaneous. 

3f" across. Marble lamp with projection at either side. From Mon. 
cell No. 29. 

9 broken pieces of umbrellas of Jcanjur stone, ranging from 1' 3" 
to 4' in diam. Some have raised hubs and rims ; and to some are 
adhering traces of the original plaster coating. From Stupa Court. 
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Serial 

No. 

.Registered 

No. 

Stone objects. 



Ml SCELL ANEO U S“ — COUtd* 

1 

8 

F 4 

26 pieces of umbrella shafts, diam. from to 14| . Some are 

relieved with mouldings at the top and bottom. . From Sthpa 
Court. 

■9 

F 5 

Hatmikd , 8" in height, with torus moulding at base and upper part 
divided into 4 tiers. From Lower Stupa Court. 

10 

F 6 

1 Balustrade engaged pillar, 10^" high, bevelled into 3 flat facets on 
front side, and provided with lozenge shaped depressions (one on 
| each side) for the insertion ot cross bars. From Lower Stupa 

1 Court. ' 
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►Serial 

No, 

Registered 

No. 

Stucco objects. 



Buddha Images. 

1 

F 7 

Height 10|?> Niche enclosed within trefoil arch and divided into 
two compartments. In the upper compartment, Buddha seated 
in Sikshdmu&ra, with an attendant Buddha on either side. The 
same figures repeated in lower compartment. Core of niche 
of kanjur; decorations and Buddha reliefs of stucco, burnt on 
surface. 

2 

192// 

| 

1 

Height 8§". Buddha seated in dhyanamudra. Ushnisha and urnd 
missing. Ears and hands damaged. Smghatl covers both shoulders. 
Curls of hair indicated only by dots. Hole beneath seat for support, 
fled colour on garment, hands, lips, nose, ears, eye-lids, pupils and 
forehead. Traces of black colour on eve-brow, eye-balls and hair. 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa A.12. PI. XIX«. 

3 

| 

1 

1926 

Height 9-f". Upper part of figure. Left ear damaged. Hands in 
&fikshamudrd. Sanghdtl covers both shoulders. Curls of hair indi¬ 
cated by dots. Hole as in 2. Traces of red paint on hands, 
lips, ears, eyes, forehead and sanghatl. From between Main Stupa 
and Stupa A12. PI. XIX/?. 

i 


Buddha Heads. 

4 

57 

Height 2iy. Back part and left ear missing. Right ear damaged. Lime 
wash. Traces of red paint over hair and right ear. From North- 
East of Main Stupa. 

5 

17k, 

Height 19§". Upper part of crown and usknlsha missing. Right ear, 
urnd and nose damaged. Left ear missing. Aquiline nose. Circular 
depression on upper lip. Lime wash. From North-West of Main Stupa. 
PL IVa. 

6 

32 

Height 21|". Back part of head partially missing and ears damaged. 
Lime wash. Traces of red paint over hair and ears. From North- 
East of Main Stupa. PI. IV6. 

1 

7 

| 

172 

Height 21 £". Left ear missing. Drnd, nose and lips damaged. Lime 
wash. From between Main Stupa and Stupa All. 

i 

8 

53 

! 

i Height 9|". Forehead and right ear damaged. Usknlsha and left- 
ear missing. Lime wash. Double coat of plaster on core, the head 
having been re-made. From between Main Stupa and Chapel B28. 

9 

50 

Height 7|". Ears slightly damaged. Lime wash. From Main Stupa 
Court. PL XIXc. 

10 

149ft 

Height 7|". Left ear and portion of hair damaged. Lime wash 
and traces oE red paint. 



This and the following three heads seem to have been prepared from 
the same mould. 

11 

174ft 

Height 8". Ears and left eye-brow damaged. Lime wash. PL XIX/7. 


0 
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{Serial 

No. 

.Registered 

No. 

. Stucco objects. 



♦ 

Buddha Heads-— contd. 

12 

F 8 

Height 8". Thin buff slip. Bed paint on lips, ears, eyelids and 
edge of hair. Traces of black paint on hair and eye-brows. In 
good preservation. PI. XIXc. 

• 13 

* 110 

Height 8|", Right ear and left temple damaged. Traces of red 
paint on face and ears and black paint on hair. 

14 

168a 

Height 8|". Right eye-brow and urn a damaged. Lime wash. 

15 

F 9 

Height 5J". Right ear damaged. Lime wash. 

16 

93& 

Height \ 5|". Ears slightly damaged. Crystal arnd setting still in 
. position. 

1.7 

12 

Height 4J". Right ear and ushmsha damaged. Lime wash. 

18 

160a 

Height 4§". Ears damaged. No Una. Lime wash, and line buff 
. slip. Traces of red paint on edge of hair, lips and neck. 

19 . 

1746 

Height • 4J". Right ear dalnaged. Lime wash and slip. Traces of 
red paint on edge of hair, eye-lids and lips. 

20 

F 10 

Height Wavy hair. Lime wash and buff slip. Outer edge 

; of halo painted red. 

• 


1 

1 

All objects numbered from 9 to 20 are from Main Stupa Court. 

21 

F 11 

i 

i 

Height 2J". Right ear slightly damaged. Curls indicated by dots. 
Traces of red paint on neck, ears, lips, face,, and eye-lids and edge 
of hair over forehead, and grev-black paint on hair. Lime wash. 
From south-east side of Main Stupa. 

22 

150 

Height If". Liine wash. Traces of red paint on neck, lip 3 and eye¬ 
lids. From between Main Stupa and Stupa A10. 

23 

175 

Height 3£". Slightly damaged. Hair arranged in ringlets. From 
between Main Stupa and Stupas A13 and A14. 

24 

1496 

Height 4". Left side of face only. Stucco. Red colouring on chin, 
lips, nostrils, eye-lids and black in pupil of eye. From south-east 
corner of Main Stupa. 

25 

154 

Height Ears missing. Forehead, tip of nose and chin slightly 

damaged. Traces of red colouring on eye-lids. Hair treated in 
ringlets. From between Stupas A16 and A3 7. PL XIX/. 

26 

F 12 

Height 7". Ears slightly damaged. Lime wash. From Main Stupa 
Court. PL XIX//. 

27 

178 

Height 6". Ushmsha and right ear missing. Urna . and left ear 
damaged. Traces of red colouring on left ear and neck. Remains 
of socket hole at the back. From east side of Stupa A18. PJ, 
XIXA. 
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Serial 

No. 

Registered 

No. 

Stucco objects 



Head of Monk. 

28 

103a 

Height If". Turned to left. Stucco finished with huff slip. Red 
colouring on hair., ears, lips and eye-lids ; black on eye-brows and 
pupils. From north-west corner of Stupa Dl. 



Lmages of Bodhisattvas, Devas or Lay Worshippers. 

29 

56 

Height 6§". Upper part of figure. Halo and head-dress damaged. 
Wears elaborate head-dress and numerous ornaments, including 
ear-rings, torque and necklaces. From between Chapel Cl and 
Stupa Dl. PI. XXa. 

30 

45 

Height 5f". Upper portion of a lay devotee, with face turned to 
right. Hair confined by fillet and . adorned with medallion and 
rosette. Traces of red paint on left side. Wears ornaments and 
holds flowers in fold of garment. From West of Main Stupa. PI. 
XXb, 

31 

91a 

Height 5A". Ditto, with face turned to left. Wears ornaments and 
holds flowers as above. Slightly damaged. From Lower Stupa 
Court. PI. XXc. 

32 

1036 

Height 6". Ditto, with face turned to right. Hair treated in curls 
and confined by fillet. Fantail head-dress. Wears ear-rings and 
bracelets. Holds flowers as above. From West of Stupa D4, 
PL XXd, 

33 

82 

Height 6f". Niche enclosed in trefoil arch containing upper part 
of Bodhisattva figure in dhydnamudrd. The figure wears ear-rings, 
neck-lace, torque, bracelets and elaborate turban. Lime wash. 
Core of niche, kanjur; decorative details and Bodhisattva figure 
of stucco. From west side of Stupa Al. 



Heads of Bodhisattvas, Devas or Lay Worshippers. 

34 

4a 

Height If". Ushnlsha missing. Deep sunken eyes and cheeks, lean 
face with beard. Head of the fasting Bodhisattva. Lime wash. 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa A10. PI. XXc. 

35 

la 

Height 10f". Head in Hellenistic style, wearing wreath. Back of 
head broken. Surface damaged. From East of stairway of Main 
Stupa. PI. XXIVa. 

36 

F 13 

Height 3$". Hair disposed in ringlets and confined within ornamental 
band made of two strings. Top-knot.' Ear-rings and tildka . Lime 
wash. From Main Stupa Court, PL XX/. 

37 

93c 

Height 2|". Wears ornamental turban and ear-rings. Features 
blurred. Upper part of turban missing. From south side of Main 
Stupa. PL XXg. 

38 

34 

Height. Left ear missing. Elaborate head-dress with ushmsha- 

like crest. Ear-rings. Lime wash, red paint on lips, nose and 
eye-lids and black paint on eye-brow, eye-balls and hair. From 
south side of Main Stupa. PL XXA. 
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Stucco objects. 



Heads of Bodhisattvas, Devas or Lay Worshippers — ccntd. 

39 

936 

Height 3-|", Wears skull-cap adorned with medallion and rosette. 
Red colouring on forehead. Left ear damaged. From south side 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXi. 

40 

161a 

Height 3§". Ears, tip of nose and upper part of head-dress missing. 
Hair confined by a jewelled kerchief. Buff slip and traces of red 
colouring on face and head-dress and black colouring on eyebrows. 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa A13. PI. XXj. 

- 41 

148a 

Height 4". Curly hair confined by ornamental fillets and ending 
in a fantail top-knot. Ears missing. Nose damaged. From East 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXL 

42 

72 

Height 4". Curly hair confined by a fillet surmounted by a fantail 
top-knot. Hair, tip of nose and ears damaged. Red colouring on 
forehead. From East of Main Stupa. PI. XX?. 

43 

F 14 

Height 4|". Left ear missing. Curly hair with top-knot confined within 
a circlet. Lime wash and traces of red paint. From south side 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXm. 

44 

1486 

Height Ear damaged. Curly hair confined within a fillet 

adorned with rosettes. Lime wash. Traces of red paint. From 
east side of Main Stupa. PI. XXn. 

45 

1616 

Height 3£". Right ear missing. Nose damaged. Wears skull-cap 
adorned on the right hand side with a rosette and medallion. Lime 
wash and traces of red paint. From south side of Main Stupa. 
PI. XXo. 

46 

159a 

.Height 3§". Right ear missing, but with the rosette and medallion 
on the left hand side. Lime wash and traces of red paint. From 
south side of Main Stupa. PI. XXp. 

47 

F 15 

Height Back of head and right ear missing. Hair bunched over 

left ear and bound with fillet and medallion. Fingers in mouth 
indicate that the man is whistling. From Stupa area. PI. XXIa. 

48 

185a 

Height If". Right ear missing and left ear damaged. Ridged helmet. 
Lime wash. Traces of red paint on lips and forehead. From 
south side of Stupa All, PI. XXI6. 

49 

9 

Height 1 T 7 ^. Right ear missing. Phrygian cap. Lime' wash. Traces 
of red paint on lips and hair. From south side of Stupa All. 
PI. XXIc. 

50 

127 | 

Height f". Cap. Lime wash. From north-east side of Main Stupa. 

51 

98a 

Height If". Head-dress with fantail crest and medallions. Traces of red 
paint on cap. From east side of Main Stupa steps. PI. XXW. 

52 

1856 

Height If". Hair disposed in ringlets over forehead and eais and 
gathered into a top-knot and tied. Lime wash. From south side 
of Stupa All. 


(t 
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Serial 

No. 

Eegistered 

No. 

53 

46 

54 

99 

55 

90a 

56 

186a 

57 

101 

58 

123 

59 

906 

60 

F 16 

61 

F 17 

62 

90c 

63 

F 18 

64 

986 

65 

90d 

66 

916 

67 

35a 

68 

F 19 


Stucco objects. 


Heaps of Bodhisattvas, Devas or Lay Worshippers— conld. 

Height 2|". Elaborate head-dress adorned with rosettes and medallion. 
Wears ear-rings. Lime wash. From west side of Main Stupa. 
PI. XXIe. 

Height 2§". Features worn. Left ear damaged. Wears elaborate 
head-dress and ear-rings. Lime wash and traces of red paint. 
From south-west corner of Main Stupa. PI. XXI/. 

Height 2|". Hair disposed in ringlets above forehead and dressed 
iif chignon. Wears ear-rings. Lime wash. From north-east side 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXL?. 

Height 2J". Ditto Ditto. From north side of Stupa 

D4. PI. XXIA. 

Height 2|". Ditto Right ear damaged. From north-east 

side of Main Stupa. PI. XXIi. 

Height 2J". Hair covering both ears. Features much worn. Wears 
ear-rings. Lime wash. From north-east corner of Main Stupa. 

PI. XXI j. 

Height 1|". Ears damaged. Close cap with rosette on left side. 
Lime wash. From north-east side of Main StQpa. 

Height 1|". Hair disposed in ringlets falling over the forehead and 
ears. Top-knot missing. Lime wash. From Lower Stupa Court, 
PI. XXI/fc. 

Height 2f". Elaborate head-dress adorned with medallions. Ear¬ 
rings. Lime wash. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XXIk 

Height 2£". Wears ornamental tiara and ear-rings. Burnt stucco. 
From east side of Main Stupa. PI. XXIm. 

Height 2|". Hair falling in locks about the ears. Wears elaborate 
head-dress and ear-rings. B'rom Main Stupa Court. PI. XXDi. 

Height If". Hair drawn back in locks over ears and gathered into 
a top-knot. Lime wash. From east side of Main Stupa steps. 

Height If". Left ear damaged. Wears turban adorned with 

medallions. Ear rings. Lime wash. From north-east of Main 
Stupa. PI. XXIo. 

Height 2J". Eight ear missing. Elaborate head-dress. Wears ear¬ 
rings. Lime wash. From west side of Main Stupa. PI. XXIp. 

Height 2". Eight ear missing. Left ear damaged. Wears turban with 
fanfeail crest and adorned with medallions. Ear-rings. Lime wash. 

Slight trace of red paint on lips. From south side of Main Stupa. 

Height 1}". Eight ear damaged. Wears cap adorned with rosette 
I and medallion. Lime wash. From Lower Stupa Court. 
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Serial 

No. 

Registered 

Ho. 

Stucco objects. 



Heads of Booms attv as, Dev as or Lay Worshippers -t.onid. 

69 

91^ 

Height If". Wears cap with rosette on either side, resemblum '(ulasns. 
Front of head-dress damaged. From west side of Ma;u Stfma. 
PL XXfy. 

70 

162 

Height V/. Left ear missing. Hair failing in strands :u.*v. . »*•«- 

head with loose top-knot. Lime wash and traces of red psau- 
From west side of Main Stupa. PL XXI/\ 

71 

10 

Height 7"; Right ear missing. Wavy hair parted in the middle 
and confined within a fillet and curled above the ear* Wears 
hind ala in left ear. Lime wash. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XXI s. 

72 

F 20 

Height' - 2f". Right ear damaged. Wears head-dress with conical 
crest. Ear-rings. Features much worn. Lime wash. From Main 
Stupa Court. PL XXL. 

73 

89a 

Height 2-J". Right ear damaged. Hair falling 6ver left ear. Orna¬ 
mental head-dress and ear-ring. Lime wash, and traces of red 
paint. From east side of Main Stupa., PL XXI?/. 

74 

F 21 

Height 2§". Hair falling; in loose locks about;- ‘he ears and confined 
within a fillet above forehead. Ear-ring^ < and (?) V/Ma. Lime wash. 
Top of head-dress missing. From Mai|t'Stupa Court!'-- 

75 

896 

Height 5£", Right ear missing. Left ear and hair damaged. Wavy 
hair with top-knot. Drooping moustache. From between Main Stupa 
and Stupa A2. PL XXIIIa: 

76 

161c 

Height 3J". Features much worn. Hair falling in strands about 
the ears. Ornamental turban with elaborate crest. Ear rings, and 
tildka. From south side, of Main Stupa- 

77 

91<Z 

Height 2§". Right ear damaged. Features much . worn. -Weats 
ornamental head-dress and ear-ring. Lime wash. From west 
side of Main Stupa. PL XXIII6. 

78 

F 22 

Height 3J". Ears damaged. Wears ornamental turban, * Lime wash 
From west side of. Main Stupa. * ^ 

fS 

Female Figures. 

79 

545 

’Height 7f". Head and legs missing. Wears skirt, • tunic, scarf, 
torque and bangles. Tunic is* fastened with" ribbon above waist. 
Traces of.red paint, PL XXIIa. 

80 

6 

Height 5|". Upper half of female figure. Arms damaged. Hair plaited 
in coils. Head turned to right*. / Wears ear-rings, torque:' armlets 
and bracelets. Left hand raised behind head. From west side of 
Main Stupa. PI, - XXI16. ' * ■ „ ' 

Female Heads. 

81 

F 23 

Height 4". Right ear missing. Left ear damaged. Curly hair con¬ 
fined within a twisted band. Lime wash, buff slip and traces of 
red paint. From south side of Main Stupa. PL XXIIc. 
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No. 

Registered 

No. 

Stucco objects. 



Female Heads — contd. 

82 i 

F 24 

Height 3£". Portion of right side of face and left ear missing. Hair curled 
in ringlets above forehead. Lime wash and traces of red paint. From 
Main Stupa Court. PI. XXIId. 



Child Head. 

83 

90m 

Height 1-1". Head of a boy, as indicated by tufts of hair on foie- 
head and above ears. From north-east of Main Stupa. PI. XXIIlc. 



Figures oe Atlantes. 

84 

161d 

Height 2f". Upper half of Atlant; arms damaged. Wide-open eyes 
and thick moustache. Mace in right hand and straps in left. (Cf. 90). 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa A13. PI. XXIIe. 

85 

1716 

Height 3f". Squatting figure of Atlant. Legs and right hand missing. 
Hair arranged in corkscrew curls. Holds shields in left hand. 
Traces of red paint on shield. From between Stupas A18 and 
A.20. . PI. XXII/. 

86 

81(2) 

Height 3£". Upper part of Atlant. Head missing. Playing on four¬ 
stringed guitar. From East of Main Stupa. PI. XXIIy. 

87 

114a 

Height 4". Upper half of Atlant. Left side of forehead damaged. 
Is blowing on sankha, held in both hands. Slight traces of red 
paint. From north side of Stupa D3. PI. XXIIA. 

88 

1606 

Height 3£". Upper half of Atlant with cornice of stupa at hack. 
Strap across left shoulder and around waist. Holds sword with 
both hands. Red paint on sword, body of figure and face. Black 
paint on eye-brows, eye-balls and hair. From between Stupas 
A10 and All. PI. XXIIi. 

89 

5 

Height 7]". Upper half of male figure. Arms missing. Head turned 
to right. Hair curled back over forehead and ears. Twisted scarf 
or edge of robe falling over right shoulder. Torque and cylindrical 
ear-ring. From west side of Main Stupa. 

90 

F 25 

Height 7§". Upper half of male figure (Atlant). Hair falling over 
ear and confined within cap and fillet. Right hand holds indis¬ 
tinct object (club ?). Left hand holds straps of sling or shield (?) 
as in 84. PI. XXIIJ. 

91 

89c 

Height 3f". Squatting Atlant. Head missing. Grasps ankles with 
hands. From West of Stupa Dl. 



Heads of Atlantes. 

92 

149c 

Height If". Turned to right. Curly hair, wrinkled forehead and 
high cheek bones. PI. XXIIId. 

93 

1866 

1 

Height li". Elephant’s ear over left temple. Sunken eyes, flat 
thick nose and half-open mouth. Lime wash. From North of 
Stupa D4. PI. XXIIlc. 

1 wmmmmmmm .- 
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Serial 

No. 

Kegistered 

No, 

Stucco objects. 



Heads op Atlantes — contd. 

94 

1595 

Height If". Turned slightly to proper left. Shaggy hair in coarse 
curls. Lime wash. From between Main Stupa and Stupa A10. 
PI. XXIII/. 

95 

23 

Height 3J". Left side of head broken. Fillet adorned with medallion 
over forehead. Lime wash. From West of Main Stupa. PI. XXIIIy. 

96 

18 

Height 3f'. Hair in ringlets over forehead and ears. Wears mous¬ 
tache Lime wash. Front of crown broken. From West of Main 
Stupa. PI. XXIIIA. 

97 

64 

Height 11". Wavy hair. Wide nostrils and protruding lips. Lime 
wash. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XXII li. 

98 

171c 

Height li". Bight ear missing. Curly hair indicated only by dots. 
Wrinkled forehead and frowning eye-brow. Lime wash and traces of 
buff slip. From between Main Stupa and Stupa A18. PI. XXllIj. 

99 

4c 

Height li- Hair in ringlets falling oyer forehead and ears. Mous¬ 
tache and beard indicated by red paint. Lime wash and buff sup. 
Red paint on lips, nose, eye-lids, eye-brows, and hair. Left side 
broken. From west side of Main Stfipa. PI. XXIII/a 

100 

1146 

Height If". Hair confined within a cap (?) turned back in front 
and looped on right side. Lime wash, thin buff slip and braces 
of red paint on lips, eye-brows, eye-lids, forehead and head-dress. 
From north side of Stupa D3. PL XXIIlf. 

101 

114c 

Height 2". Moustache and strongly modelled features. Hair waved 
over forehead and confined by fillet. From Main Stupa Court. 
PI. XXIIlw. 

102 

89/ 

Height 2". Moustache and beard. Curls of hair indicated by dots. 
From West of Stupa Dl. PI. XXIIIn. 

103 

1686 

Height 1 1". Hair waved over forehead aud ears and tied into a 
loop at the crown. Prominent bone structure ; sunken eyes, pro¬ 
truding lips and moustache. lime wash, thin buff slip and trace^ of 
red paint. From between Main Stupa and Stupa Ab. 11. XaIIIo. 

104 

89d 

Height 2£". Right side damaged. Hair falling in strands over fore¬ 
head and ears. Wears moustache and beard. From north-east 
corner of Main Stupa. PI. XXIIIp. 

105 

143 

Height 2£". Turned to proper left. Shaggy hair in coarse curls. 
Lime wash. From south-east of comer of Stfipa A/. 

106 

179 

Height If'. Turned slightly to proper right.. Shaggy hair in coarse 
curls. Lime wash. From between Stupa A6 and Stupa A7. 



Animals. 

107 

176 

1 

Height 3§". Fore front of lion springing* with part of cornice. From 
between Main Stupa and Stupa A13. 


1< <§L 
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Animals — contd. 

108 

66 

Height 4:1". Head of elephant, holding lotus in uplifted trunk. Traces 
o.t red paint inside mouth. From West of Stupa DL 

109 

356 

Height 2| . Seated bull, probably from Persepolitan capital. Right 
horn missing. Traces of red colouring. From South of Main Stupa. 



V MISCELLANEOUS. /' . 

110 

i 

96 

Hmght 2|-". Upper part of trefoil arch, containing miniature stupa. 
Stucco^ burnt grey. From West Of Stupa, DL 


» 

l 
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Clay Objects. 

1 

80 

Height 7}". Head of Buddha. Left eye-brow and left side of head 
damaged; wears moustache. Surface only slightly burnt. From 
Monastery. PI. XXIVi. 

2 

F26 

Height 3". Head of a Brahmanical ascetic, probably of a Jatila. 
Burnt to terracotta. Top of jatd missing and nose damaged. From 
Monastery. PI. XXVc. 

3 

F27 

Height 12". Head of a lay man. Ears missing. Right hand side 
of forehead, nose, lips and chin damaged. Hair waved and tied 
with bow on crown. Burnt on surface to terracotta. From Monas¬ 
tery. PI. XXIV6. 

4 

197a 

Height 4| r/ . Head, perhaps of Vajrapani. Forehead and back part of 
head and beard broken; chin damaged. AVears drooping moustache, 
whiskers and beard. Features and muscles strongly marked. Burnt 
on surface to terracotta. Traces of white lime wash. From south¬ 
west corner of monastic quadrangle. PI. XXVe. 

5 

1976 

Height 5Head of a child, with three tufts of hair on forehead 
and over ears; top-knot and head-dress of looped cords. Socket 
hole in neck for support. Traces of gilt. From south-west comer 
of monastic quadrangle. PI. XXV/. 

6 

F 28 

Height 4i". Head of a child with hair falling over forehead. Nose 
damaged. Socket hole at back of head for support. Slip and lime 
wash. From Monastery. PI. XXYd. 

7 

F 29 

7£" across. Bunch of pipal leaves of Buddha canopy. Octagonal 
socket hole in centre for support. From Monastic quadrangle; 
in front of Chapel 8. PI. XXV6. 
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No. 

Potteries. 

j 

i 

253 

Small goblet. Height 2§". Red clay, powdered with fine mica. From 
Monastery cell No. 21. PI. XX Vy. 

2 

300a 

Ink-pot (?). Height 2-J". A small handle at either side pierced with 
a hole for string. Common earthenware. From Monastery cell 
No. 3. PI. XXV/*. 

3 

270 

Three water vessels. Height from 7J" to 7|" Concentric line decora¬ 
tion at neck, middle and bottom. Wheel-turned. Buff clay. From 
Monastery cell No 19. PI. XXVL 

4 

274a 

Three water bottles. Length from 9J" to 11J"; . Buff-red clay' mixed 
with sand and mica. Clay wash. Swastika, circle and other symbol 
on base. From Monastery cell No. 6. PI. XXV?. 

5 

F 30 

Jug. Height C>£". Handle on one side. Red clay, with red slip. 
Well-baked. From Monastery. PL XXV L 

6 

247 a 

Water bottle. Height 6J-". A handle at either side with hole for 
suspension. Red clay with clay wash. From. Monastery cell No. 14. 
PI. XXVIa. 

' 7 

278 

Lamp (?) Height 4§". Red clay and dark red wash. The burning 
at the mouth of the vessel seems to indicate that it was used 
as a lamp. From Monastery cell No. 11. PL XXVI&. 

8 

301a 

Bell-shaped jar. Height 4§". Raised rim at the middle. Red clay; 
dark red slip. From Monastery cell No. 3. PL XXVIc. 

9 

302 

Top of kuza. Height 3$". Upturned spout. Buff clay with red 
brown slip. From Monastery cell No. 28. PL XXVM 

- 10 

F 31 

Strainer 6£" across. Handle on one side. Bottom pierced with small 
holes. Red clay; dark red wash. From Monastery. PL XXVIe. 

11 

247& 

Bowl 8J" across. Cable-moulding at edge of rim. Gtrey red clay 
with red wash. Slightly damaged. From Monastery cell No. 14, 
PL XXVI/. 

12 

276 

and 

301 & 

Eighteen lids of pot's. Diameter from 3J" to 5§". Solid handle in 
the centre. Coarse red clay. From Monastery cell Nos. 10 and 
3 respectively. 
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No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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9 

10 

11 
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13 
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16 
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Copper and Bronze’Objects. 


Pipal leaf of copper. Length From in front of Main Stupa stairs. 

Copper reliquary. Height §". Cylindrical shape. Detachable lid.. 
From between Stupas A7 and A8. 

Five copper trisulas. Height 6". Made of thin plate. From Monas¬ 
tery. PI. XXVI?. 

Bronze bell with handle detached. Height 3§ ; '. Tongue missing, 
slightly damaged. From Monastery cell. No. 25. PI. XXVI A. 

Three bronze bell handies. Height from If" to If". From north 
side of Monastery and cell No. 26 ? respectively. 

Four decorative chakras of copper. Diameter from 3|" to 4§". Triiula 
emblems terminating the spokes. Probably meant for decorating wood 
work. Two are pierced with holes for nails at the centre. From Mo¬ 
nastery cell Nos. 25 and 3, respectively. PI. XXVH. 

Six copper rosettes. Diameter from 3" to 4f". Lotus-shaped. Hole in 
the centre. Probably served as decoration on doors. From Mo¬ 
nastery ceils Nos. 25 and 29. PI. XXVI/. 

Copper harmika (?) of stupa. Height 2Jt". Leaf decoration at the 
corners. From Monastery cell No. 25. Pi. XXVIA\ 

Hollow copper globe. Diameter 3£". Made in two pieces. Pro¬ 
bably belongs to same finial as No. 224. Several more globes of 

the same type were found. From Monastery cell No. 25. PI. 

XXVI/. 

Copper ring. Diameter 2f". Plain. From Monastery cell No. 18. 

Copper serpentine bracket. Length 6". Flattened at both ends. 

From Monastery cell No. 13. 

Copper ring with end of staple attached. Diameter If". From Monas¬ 
tery cell No. 16. 

Bronze hoop finger ring. Diameter Plain. From Monastery 

cell No. 8. 

Eleven saucer-like objects, probably umbrellas of miniature stupa. 

Diameter from If-" to Hole in the centre of each. From 

Monastery cell No. 25. PI. XXVIm. 

Miniature bronze tripod. Height 1". From Monastery ceil No. 3. 
PI. XXYIIa. 

Bronze image of Buddha. Height 3f". Seated cross-legged in dhya - 
namudra . Plain halo and ushnisha . Sanghati covering both 

shoulders. Hole through body to right of navel. Cast in mould. 

Crude workmanship. From Monastery cell No. 21. PI. XXVI16. 

Two bronze bells. Height with ring attached. Slightly damaged.. 
From in front of Chapel C2. PI. XXVII' 


H 
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, ' Serial 
No. 

Registered 

No. 

Copper and Bronze Objects. 

18 

299 

Ladle. Length 11§". Long upright handle, with terminating ring. 
Bowl slightly damaged and bent. From Monastery cell No. 12. 
PL XXVIId. 

• 19 

265 

Base of copper vase. Height If". From Monastery cell No. 4. 

20 

3006 

Finial of miniature stupa Height 34*. From Monastery cell No. 3, 
PI. XXVIIe. 

21 

2456 

Straining pan. Length 12f". Pierced like a cylinder, and probably 
originally fitted, with wooden handle. Damaged. From Monastery 
cell No. 13. PI. XXVII/. 

22 

125 

Pipal leaf of copper. Length 3£". Iron ring attached. From in 
front of Chapel C12. PI. XXVII#. 

23 

120 

Spoon. Length 3-g*. Major part of handle missing. Slight ridge 
along the middle inside and out. From Monastery entrance. PI. 
XXVII6. 

24 

224 

Terminal of monk’s staff (?). Height 4§". Top missing. Chakras 
at the three comers of triangle. Iron attachments on two of the 
chakras. From Monastery cell No. 25. PI. XXVIK 

25 ' 

2706, 300c 
and 314 

Three antimony rods of copper. Length from 4" to 5J". From Monas¬ 
tery cells Nos. 19, 3 and 27, respectively. 

'26 

300c? 

Copper pin with head. Length 4". From Monastery cell No. 3. 

27 

285 

Bronze ornament. Diameter If". Roughly lotus-shaped. From 
Monastery cell No. 3. 

'•;% 38 

283 

Copper ring. Diameter If". From Monastery cell No. 19. 














trial 

Co. 

J 

2 

9 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

ib 


Registered 

No. 

F33 

F 34 

F 35 

F 36 

F 37 

F 38 
F 39 

F 40 

F 41 

F 42 

F 43 

F 44 
F 45 

F 46 

F 47 

284 

F 48 

273 
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Iron Objects. 


Three door rings with staples attached. Diameter about 3". From Monas¬ 
tery. PI. XXVI Ij. 

Double clamp. Length 2£". With single - nail between. From Monas¬ 
tery. PI. XXVIIZ : . 

Staple. Length 4J". The two points turned over. From Monas¬ 
tery. pi. xxvi n. 

Twelve ceiling hooks. Length from 4$ ( to 5J- . From Monastery. 
PI. XXVlIm. 

Eighty-one bent-headed nails. Length from 3$" to 12". From Monas¬ 
tery. 

One hundred and fifty-one boss-headed nails. Length from U" to 7\". 
From Monastery. 

Twenty-one round headed nails. Length from 5 ’ to 21. , From Monas¬ 
tery. 

Door chain of one link with staple. Length 6J : ". From Monastery. 
PI. XXVIIm. 

Door hook. Length 8£". Turned over in^ ring at one end and in 
point at other. From Monastery. PL XXVIIIa. 

Eighteen round door bosses. Diameter from If" to 3$". Pierced 
with nail, 4|" long, in centre. From Monastery quadrangle. 
PI. XXVIIB. 

Axe head. Length 4|". Pierced with hole for shaft. From Monas¬ 
tery quadrangle. PL XXVIIIc. 

Axe head. Length 4£". Blmit edge. From Monastery quadrangle. 

Head of adze. Length 6". Designed to fit in separate socket, which 
is missing. From Monastery quadrangle. PL XXVIIIcZ. 

Two square bosses. 3" square. h*ail attached. From Monastery. 
PL XXVlIIe. 

Head of hoe (?). Width 4f" x3|". Made of two shefets of metal, 
hammered together, with hollow space between them on one side 
for the. haft socket. The hollow is traversed by 3 nails. From 
Monastery. 


Lamp Length 11". Spherical bowl with round foot, serpentine 
handle with solid holder. The lid of the lamp is provided wath 
narrow neck for wick. From Monastery cell Xo. 21. II. AA V III/. 


Adze head. Length 5$" Pierced with shaft hole. From Monas- 
tery quadrangle. PI XXVIII#. 

Chisel. Length 11$". With flat blade and hollow socket. From. 
Monastery cell No. 3. PI. XXVIIIA. 



h B 
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Serial 

No. 

Registered 

No. 

Iron Objects. 

19 

F 49 

Single clamping iron. Length ~l\". 2 nails attached. From Monas¬ 
tery. PI. XXVIII?. 

20 

F 50 

Thirty-three double clamping irons. Length from 3" to 16". The nails 
are still attached in most of them. From Monastery. PI. XXVIII/. 

21 

F 51 

Door hinge. Length 12 . One section heart-shaped. Nail attached 
in longer section. From Monastery. PI. XXVIII&. 

22 I 

F 52 

Two Ingots. Length 4f" and 5J" respectively. From Monastery 
quadrangle. PI. XXVIII/. 

23 

F 53 

Hoop. Diameter If, PI. XXVIIIm. 

24 

323 

Lamp, if" across. Back portion missing. From Chapel C5. 

•25 

F 54 

Bell. Height 2". Tongue missing; traces of copper rust at the 
edge. From Monastery. PI. XXVIIIn. 

26 

F 55 

Chisel. Length 4". Badly damaged. From Monastery quadrangle. 

27 

F 56 

} 

Three door hinges. Length from 8" to 13". In two sections. In the 
specimen illustrated in PI. XXVUIo, one of the nails is still 
attached. From Monastery quadrangle. Pi. XXVIIIo. 
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Serial 

No. 

Registered 

No. 

i Gold Objects. 

1 ' ' • ■ ' •' 

i 

F 57 

Hoop finger ring, plain ; diameter. From Monastery cell No. 19. 

PI. XXIX?. 

2—3 

F 58, F59 

Two cup-shaped ornaments, f" diameter, with attachments inside 
for suspension. Crude floral design outside. Prom Monastery cell 
No. 10. PI. XXIX, 2 and 3. 

■4—7 

\ 

Coin pendants, 1" high, with tubular attachments at top. One is 
set with garnet in circlet of granules; the others are plain. The 
coins are later Kushan types. From Monastery cell No. 19. 
PI. XXIX, 4—7. 

4 

F 60 

Obv. King nimbate, standing to left. In right hand, trident with 
streamers above an altar ; in left hand, staff ; under right arm defaced 
legend; in right field tasu (?) in Braliml characters. 

Rev. Enthroned goddess, holding cornucopia in left hand. Marginal 
legend defaced. 

5 

F 61 

Obv. Ditto Under left arm, Brahmi legend sti; and in right 

field, praka. 



Rev. Ditto. 

■ 6 and 7 

F62, F63 

Similar. 


ni§L 










LIST OF COINS FOUND AT JAULIAN. 


/// 


s 


Serial 

No. 

Regis- j 
tered 
No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

1 

263 

7 . 

Local Taxilan. 

Circular . 

1 

Lion standing left 

2 

287 

m. 7 * 

with ‘ taurine 5 

in front and svas - 
ta’&d above. 

Ditto 

a 

284 

M. 62 . j 

Three-arched ohait- 

■ 

va with cresoent 
and 4 taurine.’ 

Apollodotus. 


1 

I 


Square. j 

4 

332 

M. 65 .* 

■ Apollo standing right 

/* ... 



clad in ohlamys 
and boots holding 
out an arrow in 
both hands; 

quiver at his 
back; bow rests 
upright on the 
ground in front of 
j him. Gk* legend 
on three sides. 


’ '■ 


BAXIAEOX 




| XflTHPOX 

• ,** 



.... lAOIlATQ- 

V /' \ 



1 POS *, below > 




AITO.... 




Azes II. 

5 

320 

iE. 6 • 

King on horse-back. 




i right. Kh. letter 
»! Ga. 

j Soter Megas. 

Circular . 

6 

222 

iE. 54 . 

1 Radiate and d iadem- 

' 7 

| 309 

i 

VO 

00 

fig 

ed bust of king 
| to right within 

) dotted border; 

with spear in 
outstretched right 
! hand. Monogram 

to left. 

, ! Ditto 

t 


Reverse. 


Find spot. 


Blank 


REMABKSj 


Ditto 


As obverse but inuoh 
defaced. 


Jaulian Monastery, 
room 2; 9 b. s. 


J. M .9 room 11; 18' 
9" b, s. 

J. M room 21j 9' 
b. s. 


Tripod-lebes. Kh. 
legend on three 
sides from right to 
left Maharajasa 
[trafa]ra$a; below, 
legend completely 
defaced. In right 
field, monogram. 


J. M. t room 12 : 
b. 8. 


12 ' 


Rare* Of, P. M. 
Cat PL V, 
3 $ 3 .' 


Zous standing left 
with Nike on out¬ 
stretched right 
hand. Monogram 
and Kharoslithi 
legend defaced. 


J, AT., 6' b. s. 


King on horse-back //. M. 9 room 14 ; 

to right. Monogram 5' b. s. 

^ to right. Gk. 

legend defaced. 


Ditto. Gk. lecrend 

...BASIAEDN 


6' Cf. Cunning¬ 
ham, Later 
Indo-Scy- 
Mans . 
Small size. 


J. >/., room 3 ; 5* 
4" b. s. 
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■Serial 

No. 

1 

Regis- 

tered 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size* 

~ i 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Remarks, 


Ill 


Kadphises 1. 







(Kadaphes.) 




3 

30 

M. 7 * 

Head right, diademed, 
closely resembling 
that of Augustus. 
Legend com¬ 

pletely defaced. 

King seated right 
on curule chair, 
with right hand 
extended. Legend 
completely de¬ 

faced. 

J . AL, room 28 ; 12' 
b. s. 





Kanishka. 




1 

1 

260 

! 

I 

iE. 65 * 

King standing left, 
wearing peaked 
cap, coat, trousers 
and cloak; grasp¬ 
ing spear in left 
hand and holding 
an elephant goad 
over altar. Gk. 
legend obliterat¬ 
ed. 

Standing deity with 
crescent behind 
head. To right, 
MAO. 

7. Af., room 18 ; 8' 

j *• *■ 

f 

• 

Small size, of 
comm on 
type. 

■i:» 

1 ; 

| 49 

AE, 62 . 

King standing with 
right hand over 
altar and left hand 
holding spear. G k. 

legend AO . .• 
on left margin. 
Kb. cha in left 
field. 

Sun-god standing, 
facing to left with 
right arm ad¬ 
vanced and left 
hand holding 

sword (V). Mono¬ 
gram Ugj under 

right arm. Legend 
lost. 

i 7. Af., doorway of 
room 1; 11/ 9 y 
b. 8. 

Rare. Cf . 

P. M. Cat., 
p. 135, No. 57. 

a 

) 

324 

-as. 68 . 

King standing with 
right hand over 
altar and left hand 
holding spear. Gk. 
legend oblite¬ 

rated. 

Sun-god to front. 

7. If., outside N. 
wall. 

Small size 

.12 

244 

i: 

M, 106 . 

King standing left 
at altar, holding 
spear in left hand. 
Legend in left 
margin NH f>KI 

Wind-god running 
j left. Monogram as 
in No. 10, in left 
i field. Legend in 
right margin. 

7. Af., room No. 8 ; 
10' b. s. 

Large size. 

13 

217 

as. 75 . 

King standing left 
at altar. Legend 
on left margin as 
in No. 12. 

Standing deity to left 

: 7. Af., inside central 
| courtyard; 10' 

b. s. 

. 

Small sizo. 

14 

281 

as. 9 . 

As No. 12 . 

As No. 12 . 

1 7. Af., room 115 18' 

b. s. 

1 

Large size. 




Huvishka. 


1 


.15 

232 

! 

M 88 . 

King, facing, seated 
cross-legged, hold¬ 
ing sceptre in 
left hand, right j 
• hand on hip. 

| Legend defaced. 

i 

Sun-god facing. 

Monogram to 

| left. Legend 

Mil . 

! 

7. Af., room 23 ; 9' 
b. s 

! 1 

Large size. 

For type 

see P. if, 
j Cat., p. 204. 

1 

1 
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Serial 
No. . 

Regis¬ 

tered 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot. j 

. 

Remarks. 

16 

170 

M. 8 • . 

King riding elephant 
right. Legend 

completely de¬ 

faced. 

Standing deity 

J, 8., between Main 
Stupa and Stupa 

A 16; 9' b. s. . 

Small coin. 

’ Late and 

decadent in ■> 
style. 


211 

£2.1.02 . 

King reclining on 
couch. 

Standing deity, 

possibly Siva. 

J. if., North-west 
side; IF b. s. 

Largo size. 

For type, see 
R M . Cat 

p. 202. 

18 

288 

M. 95 . 

King reclining on 
couch with right 
knee tucked up. 

Standing deity 

J. J7., room 6 ; IF 
b. s. 

Much defaced. 
Large size. 

' 19 

281 

£1. 1-0 . 

As No. 18 

As No. 18 . . 

J. if., room 11 ; 18' 
b. s. 

Much corrode- 
ed. Large 
size. 

20 

y 

84 

■ 

£L 5 . 

Barbarous Huvi- 

shka; fragmen¬ 
tary. 


J. 8., 3' b. s. 





Vasudeva type. 




21 

335 

m. 95 ; 

King standing, 

facing to front, 
with right hand 
over altar. Mono¬ 
gram and legend 
lost. 

Siva standing, lean¬ 
ing on bull facing 
to left. Mono- 

-gram and legend 
lost. 

J. 8 ., relic chamber 
of Stupa A 16; 

F 6" b. s. 


22 

242 

M. 72 . 1 

| King standing at 
altar. Legend 

I lost. 

- 

$iva standing to 
front; behind 

him. bull standing 
to left. Mono¬ 
gram and legend 
lost. 

J. if .7 room 16; 7' 
b. s. 

Late and: 
d e c a d ent 
type. Largo 
size. 

23 

263 

ffi. 75 . 

j As No. 22 . . 

As No. 22 . . 

1 

,/. if., room 2 ; 9' 
b. s. 

As No. 22. 

24 

252 

£3. 1.0 . 

As No. 22. Mono¬ 
gram in right 

field. A. 

j xAs No. 22. In circle 
of dots. 

J. if., room 26 ; 6' 
j b. s. 

! 

Earlier coin 
than Nos. 22 
and 23. 

25 

106 

JE. 75 . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

J. 8 ., 4' b. s. 


26 

307 

M. 75 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

- 

./. if., room 28 ; 

12' b. s. 


27 

305 

M. 85 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 24; F 
3" b. s. 

Much corrod¬ 
ed. 

28 

j 267 

i 

m. 7 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J . M.y room 1 ; 12' 
b. s. 


n 

! 300 

i 

2£. 75 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 3 ; 13* 
2" b. s. 


3(1 

| 2ta 

1 

& 62 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 7 ; 12' 
b. s. 


31 

! <577 

1 

M. 76 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 10; 18' 
b. s. 
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Serial 

Regis¬ 

tered 

Metal 

and 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Remarks. 

No. 

No. 

size. 





32 

308 

AS. 75 * 

As No. 22. Mono- 

As No. 22; In cirole 

J. M., room 29 ; 12' 



gram ^ 

of dots. 

b. 8. 





in right field. 




33 

286 

AS. 75 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 3 ; 5' 
b. s. 


34 

307 

AS. 8 « 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M. y room 28 ; 12' 

In fair pre¬ 


b. s. 

servation. 

35 

305 

AS. 87 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M., room 24; 1' 

In fair pre¬ 




3" b. s. 

servation, 







though 

corroded. 

36 

263 

AS. 75 . 

Ditto • • 

Ditto • 

./. M.y room 2 ; 9' 






b. s. 


37 

263 

AS. 62 . 

King standing at 

Enthroned goddess 

J. M.y room 2 ; 9' 




altar. 

as on No. 44. 

b. s. 


38 

300 

JE. 75 . 

Ditto . • 

Ditto • « 

J. M., room 3 ; 13' 
2 " b. s. 

Much corrod¬ 
ed. 

39 

309 

AS. 75 . 

Ditto . • 

Ditto 

J. M. f room 3 ; 5' 
4" b. s. 

, Ditto. 

40 

205 

AS. 75 . 

Ditto . • 

Ditto 

J. M.. east side ; 8' 
b. s. 

Ditto. 

41 

294 

AS. 95 . 

King nimbate to 

As No. 24 . 

J. M.y outside oast 

In good pre¬ 


left, with peaked 


main wall; 2' 9" 

servation. 




helmet and com¬ 


b. x. 

A compara¬ 




plete sui t of chain 



tively early 




mail, making an 



issue, like 




offering with right 



No. 24. 



1 

hand over an 

altar; long tri¬ 



Largo size. 




dent in left hand; 
trident with fillet 
in left field. Legend 

ZOAHO in right 
margin. 



1 • 

42 

234 

AS. 72 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J . M.y room 4 ; o' 
b. s. 


43 

315 

AS. 75 . 

King standing at 

Seated goddess 

J. M.y d6bris 

For type see 


altar. Legend, 



P. M. Cat.y 




etc., lost. 



p. 210. 

44 

335 

AS. 8 . 

As No. 21 

As No. 21 . 

As No. 21. 


45 

58 

AS. 56 . 

Ditto • . 

&iva leaning on bull. 

J. M.y south west 




Monogram and 

corner, outside; 






legend lost. 

5' b. s. 


46 

31 

AS. 75 . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

J. M.y debris out¬ 
side. 


47 

49 

AS. 56 * 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

J . M.y room L 




doorway; 11' 9* 
b. s. 





48 

49 

4 ®. 75 . 

Ditto « 

Ditto « . 

Ditto. 


49 

64 

AS. 56 . 

Ditto • . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 11'b, s. 

i 

50 

54 

AS 62 . 

Ditto . ♦ 

Ditto 

Ditto# 

I 

i 


T 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

j ii i mn 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot* 

Remarks. 

; 

51 

44 

JE. 62 . 

) 

As No. 21 

Siva leaning on bulk 
Alonogram and 
legend lost. 

J. M., room 1 of 
extension; 9 1 

b. s. 


52 

2 

je. eo . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M outside Stupa 
D 6 ; 3' b. s. 


53 

31 

JE. 56 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J.M.y room on south¬ 
east. side of exten¬ 
sion ; 9' b. s. 


54 

49 

JR. 75 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M., room I, 
doorway; 11' 9" 
b. s. 


55 

31 

A3. 75 . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

| 

J. M., debris out¬ 
side. 


56 

31 

JE. 62 . 

Ditto , 

Ditto . . ! 

Ditto. 




1 

Miscellaneous 

Kushan. 




57 

264 

I 

! JE. 62 . 

! 

i 

King standing 

Standing deity. To 
left seems to bo 
a figure worship¬ 
ping the deity. 

J. M., room 7 ; 8' 
6" b. s. 

An inter¬ 

esting type. 

§58—68 

l 

106, etc. 


King standing at 
altar. 

Indistinct 

Nos. 58 and 65 from 
J. S., and the 
rest from J. M. 

No. 60 is a 
NANA coin 
of Kanishka, 
large size. 

( 



indo-Sassanian.* 







Uncertain. 




69 

49 

JE. 5 . 

Bust of King to right 

Traces of fire-altar 

J. M., room 1, 
doorway. 

Cf. 1. M. Cat., 

n xxiv, 

5. Frag¬ 

mentary. 

70 

49 

JE. 5 . 

Ditto 

Fire-altar with 

symbols in right 
and left fields. 

J. M. t room 1, 
doorway ; 11 ' 0" 
b. s. 

Fragmentary, 

71 

49 

^S. 42 . 

Bust of King to right, 
completely de¬ 

faced. 

Ditto 

J. M. y room 1, 
doorway; IF 9" 

' • b. s. 

Ditto. 

72 

l 

309 

JE. 43 . 

Bust of king to right, 
with long beard. 

Ditto . . 

J. M.y room 3, 5' 
4" b. s. 

Ditto. 

73 j 

1 

300 

J 

M. 43 . 

Ditto 

Fire-altar defaced. 

J. M. y room 3 ; 5 ' 
4" b. s. 

Ditto. 

74 I 

j 

_i 

309 

JE. 43 . 

1 

Bust of king to right, 
defaced. 

Traces of fire-altar 

J. M.y room 3 ; 5 7 
4" b. s. 

Ditto. 


* * A ..- «*«* hjuu uocauont type, 

and some of them must have been struek one or two centuries after the death of Vasudeva, on whoso 
issues they are modelled. The latest coins are exemplified by Nos. 66 to 68, whioh have lost nearly 
all resemblance to their prototype. 

The coins under this heading are of irregular shape and, in some cases, restruok upon Kuskan issues. 


i 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

No. 

IMetal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

i 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Remarks. 

75 

49 

m. e . 

Bust of king to right, 
partially defaced. 

Fire-altar 

J. M ., room 1, 
doorway; 11' 9" 
b. s. 


/a 

57 

M. 7 . 

Bust of king to right, 
dofaoed. 

Ditto 

J. M., outside west 
wall. 

j Circular. 

77 

289 

M, 5 

Bust of king, defaced 

Ditto • 

J. M. y room 3 ; 8' 
b. s. 


78 

303 

M. 84 . 

Ditto 

• 

• 

Ditto 

J. M ., room 29 ; 11 / 
8" b. s. 


79 

267 

JE, 64 . < 

Bust of king to 

right 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 1 ; 12' 
b. s. 


80 

312 

M. 54 . 

Bust of king to right, 
partially damaged. 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 27; 11' 
4" b s. 


81 

303 

M. 54 . 

Ditto 

• 

• 

Defaced . . 

1 J. M.y room 29; 11' 
8" b. s. 


82 

303 

/E. 8 . 

Bust of king to right, 
dofaoed. 

Indistinct/ 

J. M.y room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


83 

303 

m. 54 . 

Ditto 



Ditto • 

J. M.y room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


84 

303 

^J. 6 . 

Ditto 

• 


Fire-altar 

J . M.. room 29; 11' 
8" b. s. 


85 

303 

JE. 5 . ! 

Ditto 

• 


Ditto • 

J. M.y room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


86 

303 

m. 56 . 

Ditto 

« 


Traces of fire-altar 

J. M.y room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


87 

313 

M. 56 . 

Ditto 



Ditto 

J . M.y room 29 ; 12' 
3" b. s. 


88 

256 

'ML 56 . 

Ditto 



Ditto 

J . M.y room 10 ; 6' 
b. s. 


89 

268 

.ML 5 . 

Ditto 

** 


Ditto 

J. M.y room 2 ; 13' 
b. s. 


90 

309 

M. 5 . 

Ditto 



Ditto 

J . M.y room 29 ; 11' 
8'' b. s. 


91 

230 

M. 69 *. 

Ditto 



Ditto * 

J. M.y room 24 ; 5' 
b. s. 

• 

92 

267 

/E. 5 . 

Ditto 



/Ditto 

J. M.y room 1; 12' 
b. s. 


93 

303 

56 . 

Ditto 



Ditto 

J. M„ room 29; 11' 
8" b. s. 


94 

205 

m. 5 . 

Bust of king to right 
within dotted 

border. 

Fire-altar in splen¬ 
did preservation. 
Monogram in 

left field. 

J. M., east side ; 8' j 
b. s. 

A beautiful 

little coin. 

95 

164 

✓ 

/E. 43 . 

Indistinct 


• 

Symbol 

J. S,, 3' b. s. 

A pretty coin. 
Cf. Cun., Later 
Indo-Scy- 

thianSy PI* 

IV, 11. 


I 2 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

No, 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

I 

Find spot. 

Remarks. 

96* ; 

i 

306 

M. 7 , 

Bust of king to right. 1 
Lion’s head on 
front of head-dress. 

Massive fire altar; 
symbols on shaft. 
No legend. 

Jaulian Stupa D 5; 
east side. 


97 

303 

EL 62 . 

Bust of king to right. 1 
Eagle or vulture 
head dress. . 

Fire-altar . # 

J. M. y room 29 ; IF 

8" b. s. 


98 

303 

m. 68 . 

Bust of king to right, 
wearing three- 

pointed crown. 

Ditto 

J. M.y room 29 ; IF 

8" b. s. 

Cf. Cun., Later 
Indo-Scy- 
thianSy PL 
IV, 9. 

99 

307 

M. 5 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. room 28 ; 12' 

b. s. 

Ditto. 

100 

303 

EL 56 . 

Ditto 

Ditto • • 

J. M.y room 29 ; IF 
8" b. s. 

Ditto. 

101 ' 

267 

M 56 . 

Bust of king to right 

Fire-altar with 

broad base 'and 
top. 

J. M.y room 1 ; 12' 
b. s. 

Cf. L M. C. 
PL XXIV, 

7. 

102 

303 

1 

M. 56 . 

Ditto 

Fire-altar with 

symbols at the 
sides. 

J. M.y room 29; IF 
8" b. s. 

Ditto. 

103 

303 

M. 56 . 

Bust of king to right, 
damaged. 

Traces of fire-altar. 

J. M.y room 29 ; IF 
8" b. s. 


104 

306 

M. 62 . 

Indistinct 

Fire-altar , 

Jaulian Stupa D 5 ; 
east side. 





Later Kushan. 




105 

270 

I 

M. 62 . 

Traces of king 

standing to left 

Seated goddess 

J. M.y room 19 ; 4' 
0" b. s. 





Uncertain. 




100 

123 

JE. 56 . 

Nandipada symbol , 

Indistinct . 

Stupa court; between 
A 2 and A 4. 


107 

106 

M. 56 . 

Uncertain 

Ditto • 

Stupa court; 4' 

b. s. 




| 

Crude Undo- 
Sassanian. 




108 

| 185 

M. 43 . 

Uncertain 

Crude fire-altar or 
temple in form 
of square. 

Stupa court ;betweor 
A 11 and A 12. 

i 

109 

! 185 

M. 5 . 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Stupa court; betweer 
A 11 and A 12. 

i 

110 

185 

l 

1 

M. 56 . 

i 

i 

Ditto 

Crude fire-altar or 
temple in form 
of square within 
dotted border. 

Ditto. 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis- ! 
tered ! 
No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

i 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Ill 

185 

M 56 . 

Uncertain . ♦ 

Crude fire-altar or 
temple in form 
of square within 
dotted border. 

J. S. Court; 

between All and 

A 12. 

112 

307 

JE. 5 . 

Crude standing 

figure. 

Four vertical lines, 
probably indicat¬ 
ing fire-altar. 

Jaulian Monastery, 
room 28 ; 12' b. s. 

113 

303 

M. 5 • 

Traces of crude 
standing figure. 

Crude fire-altar 

J. M. 9 room 29 ; 11' 

8 " b. s. 

114 

320 

JE. 43 ♦ 

Ditto . . 

Crude fire-altar 

within dotted 

border. 

J . M north wing ; 

6 ' b. s. 

115 

313 

JE. 5 • 

i 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto 

J. M., room 29 ; 12' 

3" b. s. 

116 

158 ' 

i JE. 5 . ; 

; 

Ditto 

• 

Symbol or crude 
figure within 

border of dots. 

Jaulian Stupa A 5. 

117 

192 

i 

1 M. 43 . 

| Ditto 

1 

Indistinct . . 

! J. S. court; between 

A 11 and A 12. 

118 

152 

JE. 43 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J . S. court; between 

A 20 and A 21. 

119 

186 

2E. 5 . 

; Ditto 

Ditto 

Jaulian Stupa D 4. 

120 

185 . 

JE. 43 , 

i Ditto 

i 

As on No. 110 

J. S. court ; between 

A 11 and A 12. 

121 

185 

i *■ 

m. 5 . 

Indistinct . 

Square within dotted 
border. 

Jaulian Stupa 

court ; . between 

A 11 and A 12. 

122 

185 

je. s . 

Traces of crude 
standing figure. 

Ditto - • . 

Ditto. 

123 

185 

1 JE. 43 . 

* 

Ditto . . „ 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

124 

185 

1 

| 5 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

125 

84 

1 

JE. 5 . 

Ditto 

Square within incuse. 

Jaulian Main Stupa, 
east side. 

' 126 

327 

JE. 37 . 

Bust of king to right 

Small squares 

within border of 
dots. 

Jaulian Monastery, 
room 29. 


Coins Nos. 106-126 are small copper pieces fragmentary in shape and crude in design. They aro 

probably not earlier than the 4th century A.D. It has been suggested that they are tokens or 
offerings, but piece No. 126 is similar in shape and weight to the rest and is certainly a coin of 
Sassanian design. The figure of a square within a circle of dots is more probably a crude representa- 
tion of a fire-altar or fire-temple than of a stupa that is to say, thes© .strange little pieces are more 
likely to be Indo-Sassanian than Buddhistic issues. 



























THE JAULIAN MANUSCRIPT. 

[ By Prof. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A.] 

The Jaulian manuscript consists of a number of loose half-burnt birch- 
bark fragments of different sizes. Of these only 52 fragments, varying in size 
from 2| in. by 2 t 3 a in. to § in. by | in., bear writing that yields or is likely 
to yield any sense. There are still smaller fragments bearing a few letters 
and one or two bigger ones that bear a few scattered letters. The manuscript 
must have been written with a reed-pen; for in some cases letters are visible, 
even though the ink has disappeared. With a few exceptions, all fragments 
bear writing on both Sides. In many of the fragments several letters and even 
lines have become illegible. Some letters are hidden in the depressions of the 
folds. The extreme fragility of the fragments renders their straightening 

impossible and their manipulation for decipherment very risky. The writing 
on the fragments shows that the manuscript was neatly and carefully written 
in uniform characters. 

The characters used in these fragments closely resemble the characters 
of the Ivasia copper-plate 1 , mitten in black ink, found in the Nirvana stupa, 
and, to a less extent, the characters of certain ancient manuscripts from 
Eastern Turkestan written in what is called the early Upright Gupta characters. 2 
This calligraphic script is classed with the western variety of the Northern 
Gupta script of the inscriptions. The peculiarities of this division of the Gupta 
script have been fully discussed by Hoernle in his Introduction to the Bower 
Manuscripts, Chapter III. The Kasia plate has been assigned to the third quarter 
of the fifth century A.D. because of the coins found with it. 3 The uniform use 
of ma with serpentine left limb and of tripartite ya with a loop on the 
left arm in the Jaulian manuscript indicates that it may be somewhat earlier 

in date. 

These birch-bark fragments presumably belong to a Sanskrit Buddhist text. 
The religious and particularly the Buddhist character of the text is indicated 
by such terms as -.—gunalhakti-gandhitak (1, o3), ‘ fragrant with virtue and 

loving faith’; abhiyoga (2, a2), ‘exertion’; injdpatha, (2, a3), c the observances 
of the religious mendicant ’ ; gataspriha (2, 61) ‘ one who is without desire ’; 
bhikshu (35, 62), ' monk ’; arhat-prati[ma] (40, a2), ‘ the image of the Arhat 
(Buddha) ’ etc., and by the mention of the name of Subhuti (48, al), one of 

the leading disciples of Buddha. There are other words and phrases such as 

Icampayat (19, «2), ‘trembling’; kunapa (33, al), ‘dead body ’; adugharatrena 

(33, a2) ‘in a short time’; itg-avadharya (33, a3), ‘ having settled this ’; vanash 
anda (35, 62), ‘ forest ’; hay a-khura-bhinna (46, 6i), ‘ split by horse’s hoof; 

1 A. 8. It., 19.10-11, Part II, Plate XXXIX, 6. 

2 Stein’s Ancient Khotan , Vol. II, Plates CVIII, CIX (Leaf of Buddhist Dkararn) ; for other specimens se> 
Hoernle’s Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan , Vol. I. 

8 A. 8 . ft., 1010-11, Kart II, p. 75. 
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dlimgya (53 2), ' having embraced ’ ; hatah (27, a3), ‘ killed \ etc., that show that 

the text embodied a narrative and not a didactic composition. The reference 
to shadgunya-naya (7, a2), ‘ policy consisting of six expedients/ strengthens 

this supposition. 

Verses, particularly stanzas in Vamsastha metre, must have constituted 
a considerable part of the text, if not the whole of it. In two of the frag¬ 
ments we find the two following complete pcldas (quarter-verses) of stanzas 
in Vamsastha metre :— 

(21, a3) kvachit=tad-etarhi mukham vilokyate “At this time that face is seen 
in some places.” 

(34, 2) mdhaujaso vipratibhd balat krita * men of great powers are deprived 
of their intelligence by force.’ 

Other fragments also .contain expressions that fit in well with pfidas in 

' . the Vamsastha metre. But there are some lines (6, a2 ; 10, a2 ; 

; ' 33 , 63) that do not appear to do so. That the text included 

verses is also shown by the occurrence of the interpunction mark 
resembling a comma laid lengthwise ( -) or prone comma used in 
the manuscripts of Eastern Turkestan in Gupta script to indicate 
the ends of half or whole verses. 1 Two instances of the use of 

the single prone comma may be cited from our fragments after 
terms that scan well as the last three syllables of a pdda of a 
- . Vamsastha stanza :— 

- (13, f>2) w — w — — v-/ ^ — w ras-kriya - 

.(14, a2) w — ' w v-/ — [ujpasate ~ 

• •' /This prone comma is also used above final consonants. 

' There is nothing in our fragments to show that the text is a canonical 
one (buddha-vachana, or ‘ Buddha’s saying.’) 


V 


Fragment No. 1 (2f inches by 2 /- 3 inches). 

{a) It. gau ra .... dhana pra 

2 . . id. hi . rtai jagad-adi 

3 . gunabha[kti]-ga[ndhi]tah a[bhi]. 

4 . la va na mi ta da 

5 . phalochchayah bika 

6 . rvinatu ma h. va 

(b) 1 ch. p. tta ye . . . 

2 viseshato ha te bha 

3 sakala ..... 

4 . naja . 

5 pya bhya ka 

6 na 


lakslia 


1 Hoernle’s Introduction to Bower Manuscripts, p. XXXVIII and Table V; Hoemle’s Mahuxonpt JR emails 
etc., p. 62, and transcripts on p. 66 ff. 
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Fragment No. 2 (2H inches by 1\ inches) 

(a) □ 1 [m.]na . abhavya pha[l]. 

2 par-abhiyogesbu ni 

3 lpite-ryapatha . 

(b) □ 1 gataspri [hena] 

2 . budbah nimit=[ta] pe sb. 

3 . . ta gu n. 

Fragment No. 3 (If inches by § inch). 

(а) □ 1 cb. tb. d. sbama y. 

2 [pa]4yati ,tad=apy-a 

3 y- 

(б) Dl . . • • 

2 . tu. bi sam pra d. 

3 . .pra n. p. 

Fragment No. 4 (2§ inches by 1\ inches), 

(a) □ 1. 

2 da ma nya cb. 

3 ya se tusbti subbiksba 

4[mo]ma . • • bkyarii sa nara . ra 

( b) □ 1 katar[a] 

2 yah ki[m]k. 

3 . g • • 

Fragment No. 5 (2H inches by f inch). 

1 . yam hi tai tva 

2 yate tha cba . ghata sa tma(?) kri 

Fragment No. 6 (2^ inches by 2f 6 ). 

(a) Ol h.. 

2 hi simbavan-na kaka-vak=api kba . . . 

3 . pra ... . 

4 . . gati. 

5 [ka]tbam k. 

(6) 1 tam da . . . . s. 4. la 

2 .ti . . 

3 . . • • • • • • 

4 tasya 4ra . . hi bh. 

□ 5 te vidbana pa r. 

Fragment No. 7 [1\% inches by 1 inch). 

(a) □ 1 [sa]d=abhiyCgah pa 

2 shadgunya-naya 

(b) □ 1 ghayet 1 narah sva 

2 . . tam ki___ 

1 Read lamghaytt. 
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Fragment No. 8 (if inches hy {§ inch). 

(а) 1 sham bha vi ma 

2 . pa[rai] 

(б) 1 [bh].va . . kuli . . 

Fragment No: 9 (2| inches hy f inch). 

(а) □ 1 . . . . 

2 sakramah samam t. t.[schhi]n. 

3 .vati 

(б) □ 1 • • . ra . . larii 

2 . . , . t. r. 

Fragment No. 10 (if inches by f-f inch). 

(a) □ 1 [yajntrana bha 

2 [duj shkararii kiiiichid-udara cha 

(b) Ol . . h[i] na matra spliutaka . . 

2 •. sha pakshayoh . 

Fragment No. 11 (if inches by f inch). 

(a) □ ' mati characharam jaga 1 2 

(b) □ . , . d . bh. . . 

Fragment No. 12 (if inches by 1 inch). ■ ■ 

J . ko[vi]dhih 
2 jagato-sya mu 

Fragment No. 13 (if inches by 1 inch). 

(g) □ 1 sa mulam ja 

2 divasuchih ya 

3 sh[a] hetavo 

(b) □ 1 • . v. m. . 

2 raskriya '[vi] 

3 [ga]d-gunadha a 

Fragment No. 14 (1 inch by inch). 

(а) 1 . n. . 

2 pasate * 

3 ' visesha 

(б) 1 [vya] pairita 

2 [to]g. notkar 

3 □ . tayam . 


1 Read jagat. 

2 Read gunadbiirali. 


K 
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Fragment No. 15 (1\ inches hy }§ inch). 

(a) 1 [yamjnya yat-kam. 

2 . mah prama. 

(b) 1 tt. . . vri[j]. 

2 pa yai pa 

3 yo ga 

Fragment No. 16 {1\ inches by 1 inch). 

(a) 1 ten-tarat-mani pra 
2 cha ya ni ha 

(b) 1 . . 

2 r-janen-aiva hi 

3 re pya paka 


Fragment No. 18 {1\ inches by ^ inch). 

(a) chasya vai nri larii k 

(b) ty-apetya sastrakri 

Fragment No. 19 (lf 6 inches by £ inch). 

(a) 1 m. d. t. t. kshitu ch. 

2 na kampayat ra 

3 [pa] 

(b) 1 . gu . sa 

2 tiva lak[sha]na 

3 [k]. [fcarii] gunarasi 

Fragment No. 20 (1\ inches by f inch). 

1 v. n. y. ta 

2 ra v. m. k. th. 

Fragment No. 21 (2f- inches by 2f a inches). 

(a) 1 [jajfcamatra sar. km. 

2 [pa] drutam sugandhi kale vy. v. k. m. tha' 

3 [kva] chit-tad-etarhi mukham vilokyate vilupta 

4 ta-stad-idrig-cha[k]. . [ pra ] . . [pa]te . su 

5 • « • • • 

6 . . . . 

(b) 1. 

o 

3 py. ha vo vivardhate .... j a na . 

4 vadinah . . . ga . . nya visesha sSdhva 1 

*5 • • • • • 

0 ... . 


L Read s’idhvasam. 
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Fragment No. 22 {1\ inches by inch). 

1 sya ka [j].sr. . sy . 4. 1. 

2 la ni nararii krita . . kskipa 

3 . tma ni ve . 

* 

Fragment No. 23 (2f- 6 inches by 1\ inches), 
{a) 1 jen-mri 

2 . kritopaka[re] . pi 

3 [yya] d [ai] na . . . . trasa 

(b) □ 1.hrid . 

2 . nam sara n. 

Fragment No. 24 (1 f 6 inches by § inch). 

(а) . na makan. pa sra 

(б) . . na sa vi ta n. 

Fragment No. 25 (2 x l e by 1\ inches). 

1 s . . . 1 . . . balam vittafrn] 

2 ram ayarn s . . 

3 daksh[i]na 

4 . 

Fragment No. 26 (2 inches by 1\ inches). 

1 sa . 

2 sa tasya tadrisa . . . t. 

3 . ma punya-darsana 1 

4 . . k[ri]ta che. sarii 

Fragment N'o. 27 inches by 2\ inches). 

(ft) □ 1 ... d. t. .... . 

2 . . . ya . yath[a] .... 

3 . tath[a]vidhe janena v. . . badka katas-cka 

* 4 • »■ • y* « • • • • m 

5 . . . ki . . . . 

(b) □ 1 . samunna m . . . . rmu . . . pra 

2 .ck. . to gunan-vritka 

3 tep. . . prakara 2 

4 pakareshva pi t. . . . sa dh. 

5 sad vi ra pai 

Fragment No. 28 (7j; inches by \ inch). 

(a) Dlj . . [k]. . 

2 sh. yaya nu na 

(b) □ 1 sya ckasat i ni 

2 . . . 


k 2 


1 Read darscmah. 

2 Read yrakaranam. 
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- Fragment No. 29 (l x \ inches by l x \ inches). 

1 . 1. ssuka 

2 . rupa . khalu 

3 . . . to d. . 

Fragment No. 30 (1 inch by yf inch). 

{a) □ 1 

2 . no ti va 

3 pavitra 
(b) Dl ... 

2 [sya] pi [ja] na 

3 ’i dam 

Fragment No. 31 (I, s 6 inches by f inch). 

(a) s. dh[a]rm[a]t. 

{b) [y]. [?]• sh u [v] 

Fragment No. 32 (| inch by J inch). 

. prayam va[cha] 

Fragment No. 33 (2y^ inches by if inches), 
{a) Dim. . . • [p4 [k]. [r]. kunapa 

2 dinah adirparatrena 1 vich. 

3 [mi] trayoh kuto named-ity-avadharyam-aprati 

4 .cho pi . . . 

(b) □ .1 [ya]s-tv-aml d. n. t. . 

2 v. sa[ta]m na nicha h. . . hala [a]dh. 

3 . sk[ri] ya janad-vidheh pra 

4 . . para pu 

Fragment No. 34 (2ff inches by if inches). 

1 . . . d. marge.m . 

2 . t mahaajaso vipratibha-balat krita na 

3 balan-niyukta . . rlva sa [dh]avah pri[yam] 

4 yate n. n. tima . 

Fragment No. 35 (2\ inches by if inches). 

(a) Dlt. chitta y. t. t. g. 

2 tvali 2 subha-punya-lakshanah paraiti sarwa 

3 . prava. titah kriyah . . 

4 . . . 6ivam 

(b) Dl chh t. . . asripta 

2 d'vanashand 3 bhikshu 

3 , yam . . su . • 

4 maya. 


1 Read adirgha. 

2 Read oatmh. 

3 Read ixma$h<in<]ie. 
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Fragment No. 36 (2\$ inches by inches). 

{a) □ 1 [t].[ty].h khy. ti 

2 ty-apalakshana . k . pr. 

3 . vacha na ya ma . pi . . . pva 

(b) □ 1 puxask[aJro . v. 

2 . vi nam ni ro cha ne nai 

3 .va 

Fragment No. 37 (2f inches by l\-$ inches). 

(a) □ 1 sa. rupa a p. t. via . . . yat vi 

2 yan katham nu 

3 . . ml tam 

(b) Dl • . 

2 m. tva mi tya[bh]. 

3 g- 

Fragment No. 38 (2] | inches by 1% inches). 

1 □ dvya te 

2 . piamatbya[mo] . nixmuliti 

3 yatha . . • tha . . . . ti n. k. 

Fragment No. 39 (2% inches by 2f inches). 

(a) Dl di . v. . 

2 . ta ya 1 cheshtate k[xi]t-opa . 

3 mya cli=aushadhaiii kiit-opakareshu [bha]ye sakke 

4 m. nu 

(b) Dl. 

2 gudha a.na va 

3 . . ta purah [a]s[am] . . dita 

4 tham . . mopaha 

Fragment No. 40 (11 inches by {f inch). 

(a) 1 .1 pnraskrito-py-amjali vamda 

2 . ihatoxhat-pxati[ma] 

( b) □ 1 vat .... 

2 [va][mi] m. n. r. thai x. . . 

3 . va . . . a . sya sa 

Fragment No. 41 (2 inches by lyf inches). 

(a) 1 dSskeshu sa . . lx . 

2 paro . . 

3 . s. 4. . to 

(b) 1 tt. . 

2 . ta pri 

3 4. sv. 

4 ta 


1 Read hilaya. 
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Fragment No. 42 (2J & by 1 inch). 

1 tava kumargam-asr [itya] 

2 naSa marge . nayan maha 

Fragment No. 43 (2J inches by 1 t a 6 inches). 

(a) 1 . . . sa t. . ru . . 

2 d-v[i] dham=upa . . jaga 

(b) 1 kacha . 

2 ganaya . . . y. 

3 sam 

Fragment No. 44 (1| 'inches by 1 1 inches). 

(a) 1 1b.. da y. 

2 sha vish-ojjihirshu v. j. 

3 ga sa ti[sa]ya ch5[kri] 

(b) 1 chch. yad-asti . cli . pya na 

2 . dva ha 

Fragment No. 45 (2\ inches by 1\ inches). 

(a) 1 gochare cha[r]ed 

2 . padena tath=6pasarpini 

3 prapidayarm=iva ma . 

(b) 1 kim-atra ehitram pra . ti hi 

Fragment No. 46 inches by 2\ inches). 

[a) 1 . y. ti . 

2 . . ka ve . . . . yini ji[vi] 

3 nair=api kshepya . midarii bha . ,ge 

4 . . . su . . pi . . 

5 jri . . . nayana 

(b) 1 haya - khura - bh[inxia] . . . 

Fragment No. 47 (2| inches by 2& inches). 

1 . tma na tm. 

2 ti . . tm.bhy. 

3 . ya vitta m . . t. . . . vi . 

4 . sku cha . cham ra . . . d. n. ma 

Fragment No. 48 (2§ inches by | inch). 

(a) 1 nam subhu 1 

2 ch . . . 

(fe) 1.pra va 

2 pa ta . . • da n. . 

3 . fite hi 


tsu cha 


1 Read subhu ti. 
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Fragment No. 49 (2y| inches by i-J- inches). 
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(a) 1 . . 

2 . sa mam ja saifkshi] 1 

3 . m. 

(b) 1 t-tu kri[pa] 

2 . sta karmukah na 

Fragment No. 50 (1 inch by ]§ inch). 

1 kshanah 

2 m . ko pi ma . 

Fragment No. 51 (2-| inches by. § inch). 

(a) 1 mati cha pand[i]ta[h] 

2 skv=atitlkshna-chakshusha ni 

( b ) 1 my. vedarh s. 1. 

2 . gate . vam s[u] 

Fragment No. 52 (2J inches by § inch). 

(a) ta-paradhad-ap[a] 

(b) na ta va na pa kar. 

Fragment No. 53 (1\ inches by 1 inch). 

1 [sa]t-kr[i]yam 

2 . alimgya [ni] 
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a . Monastery Mound, before excavation from S.-AV. 



6. General view of stupa courts, after excavation, from N.-E. 








Plate III. 



THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 





1 . Main Stupa Court, after excavation, from X.-E 
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THE STrPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 




a. 

Stucco heads from Main Stupa. 


h. 
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Plate IV. 




a . North side of Main Stupa, west of stair, case. 



b . Stupa T >\ from S.-E. 















Plate VI 
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b . Details op decoration on Stupa A 10 . 


Plate VII, 


THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 


a . Stupa A 1 * from S.-E. 












a. STUCCO RELIEFS ON EAST FACE OF STUPA A 1 '*. 


h . Stucco reliefs on west face of Stupa A 15 . 


Pholii.-viiKriivrtl Si printed Ht tin* Office* of tlie* Survey <if fnilin,Calcutta, lwl > 


Plate VIII 






THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 



Relic casket from Stupa A u . 












THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN 





Stucco beliefs, inscriptions and belic caskets from stupa courts, 




















Plate XI. 


The Stupas and monastery at Jaulian. 


Khaeoshthi Inscriptions. 
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Plate XII 



THE STUPAS ANH22MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 



a . Stucco relief of Buddha in Chapel C 19 . b . Clay figures in Chapel K 1 . 



c . Stucco reliefs on the plinth of Chapel C :m . 
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THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT .TAULIAN. 



u . Stucco image of the Bodhisattva Maitreya in Chapel C 3 *. h . Group of stucco images in Chapel E 1 . 
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Plate XHI. 
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THE STUrAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 



b. Throne in front of Chapel B”. 


k. i lliuuul **» ot {foL?JUy* « f 
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THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULJAN. 


Plate XY. 



a . Entrance to Monastery during excavation, from N.-W. 


6. Interior view of courtyard of Monastery, from N.-E. 
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Plate XVI, 
















a . Clay group in front of cell 29. 


b. Figure of “Mlechcha” in foregoing group. 
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PLATE XVII. 
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"• Gandhara relief from Chapel C w . b . Gandhara relief from Lower Stupa Court. 
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Plate XVIII. 










Plate XIX, 


THE STUPAS ANI) MONASTERY AT JAULIAN 
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Stucco figures and heads from stupa courts. 











Stucco figures and heads from stupa courts, 
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Stucco heads from stupa courts. 
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Stucco figures from stupa courts. 













Stucco heads from stupa courts. 


Plate XXXV. 




THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 



c. d. 


a . Stucco head, b , c , £ d . Clay heads. 
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i J 

Clay heads, leaves and potteries from monastery. 
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Plate XXVI. 


THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAUL1AN, 
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Potteries and copper objects from monastery 
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Plate XXVII. 



THE STUPAS ANJ> MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 




Bronze, copper and iron objects. 


__ 
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PLATE XXVIII. 
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Six SCULPTURES FROM MAHOBA. 


- +- 

T HE sculptures described in this article were found near • the Kirat Sagar 
tank, at Malioba in the Hamirpur district of British Bundelkhand by some 
labourer’s, while digging on an isolated little mound in the midst of low-lying 
fields, owned by Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Cliaran Tewari, one of the richest 
landholders in the neighbourhood. The discovery was reported to Government 
by the Collector of Hamirpur and the sculptures were subsequently acquired 
for the Provincial Museum at Lucknow on the recommendation of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, who has also kindly supplied to me 
some of the photographs reproduced in this note. Mahoba, originally known 
as Mahotsavanagara, is associated in its rise and fall with the well-known dynasty 
of the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti. Brahmanical and Jaina sculptures ka\e 
long been known among the ruined shrines of Mahoba, but the first clue to the 
fact that Buddhism also flourished here until the 11th or 12th century, was 
supplied by the discovery of a stone pedestal inscribed with the Buddhist for¬ 
mula in letters of that period. (Cunningham, Archl. Survey Report , Vol. II, 
p. 445.) The present find gives still more tangible data for the study of mediaeval 
Buddhism in Bundelkhand. These sculptures are some of the best specimens 
of later medieval art and offer a vivid contrast with the lifeless productions 
of the contemporary Buddhist school of Magadha, as also with the numerous 
stereotyped examples of local Jaina artists. In some respects, the artists prove 
themselves superior to the older artists of the Sarnath or Mathura schools, 
for example, in the delineation of the perfectly placid features of the face, of 
the graceful pose of the body, and in the faultless mechanical execution. Indeed 
the statue of Simhanada-Avalokitesvara is likely to take rank among the finest 
examples of Indian sculpture. 

The inscriptions on the pedestals of two of the images, though undated, 
can be assigned on paheographic grounds to about the 11—12th century A.D. 
It is evident, that the artists mentioned in the inscriptions on two of the 
images are not only the donors of them but also the sculptors who carved them; 
and it is likely that these sculptors lived in the time of Klrtivarmman, one 
of the greatest of the Chandella rulers, who reigned at Mahoba during the 
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SIX SCULPTURES FROM MAHOBA. 


latter part of the eleventh century and who built the Kirat Sagar lake, in 
the vicinity of which the sculptures were discovered. Unlike the black marble 
used in most of the sculptures from Mahoba, the stone used in this case is 
the buff-coloured sandstone, of slightly different shades, which comes from the 
Vindhyas, similar in appearance to the familiar variety from the quarries of 
Chunar, used by the Sarnath sculptors, but in this case most probably coming 
from one of the isolated offshoots of the Vindhyas, so common in Bundel- 
khand. The stone is capable of receiving a fine polish, as may be seen from 
the statue of Simhanada-Avalokitesvara. 

1. (Plate I a.) Statue of the Bodhisattva Simhanada-Avalokitesvara (ht. 
2' 8" ; breadth 1' 10") seated in the RdjaUld (princely ease) posture, with the right 
knee raised and the right hand resting over the knee and loosely holding a 
rosary [Sanskrit, akshamdld]. Beneath the Bodhisattva is a cushion on the back 
of a gaping lion sitting on a lotus seat and looking up towards the Bodhisattva. 
The left hand of the deity rests on the cushion behind the left knee and 
holds the stem of a lotus-flower. Behind his right hand is a trident (Sanskrit 
trisula) with a cobra entwined around it. His hair is twined in long curls 
some of which fall on either shoulder and the rest are coiled in a high mitre¬ 
shaped head-dress, decorated with scroll ornament and a crest-jewel. The 
ear-lobes are elongated and the eyes extended at the corners. The expression 
of the face is one of perfect serenity and composure. The upper part of the 
body is partly covered by a scarf, one end of which passes over the left shoulder. 
The lower garment reaching only to the thighs, is highly decorated; while a 
garland worn in the fashion of the Brahmanical yajnopavita is the only one 
of the i3 ornaments, which are generally found on Bodhisattva statues,—quite 
a remarkable fact about this interesting image. 

The slab at the back of the figure bears a lotus-shaped halo behind the 
head of the Bodhisattva ; and on either side a pilaster, with a miniature shrine 
in front containing an attendant with folded hands, perhaps a gandharva in 

flight. The spire of the little niche or shrine illustrates clearly how the stupa 
of old, with its spire of umbrellas, was gradually evolved into the tower of 

the modern temple, while the square basement, at first solid, was gradually 
turned into the image sanctum. (Vide Longhurst: Journal of Indian Art and 
Industry Vol. XII, p. 7 ff.) 

An inscription on the cushion seat in characters of about the eleventh 

century A.D. reads thus: (PI. II c). 

chitrakara Sri-Sdtanas-tasya putrah 
sakala-silfa-vidya-kusalah Chhitnakas-tasy-eyam\\chJia\\ 

Translation .—This (image is the gift) of Chhitnaka, the son of the illus¬ 

trious Satana, a painter (chitrakara by caste) and completely well-versed in 
the science of all arts. 

2. (Plate I b.) Statue of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (ht. 2' 2"; breadth 1' 
1J") known as Padmapani, seated on a lotus seat in the rdjalild posture. His 
left hand is placed on the cushion behind the left thigh, and the right makes 
a mystic sign with the elbow resting on the right knee. The left hand holds 
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the stalks of a lotus, while another lotus with a long stalk rises on the other 
side of the deity. The head-dress is similar to that of feimhanada in the pre¬ 
ceding sculpture, while the halo is oval-shaped and ornamented with a lotus 
pattern. The expression of the face is composed and placid, perhaps more 
natural and pleasing than that of the preceding sculpture. Che ornaments 
and garments are complete as usually found on the representation of a Bodhi- 
sattva (including armlets, anklets, bracelets, wristlets, ear-rings, three necklaces, 
two girdles and two garments). At the left extremity of the base is a kneeling 
figure, evidently the donor, while the lotus throne is supported by three other 
figures. Below these in niches we notice figures of an elephant, two lions 
and two human figures, all possessed of a symbolical significance. 

3. (Plate I c.) Image of the Buddhist goddess Tara (ht. I' 9 "; breadth 

11 ") in reddish buff sandstone; seated on lotus seat (Skr. padmasana) held 
by (jand/iarvas, in vajrasana posture with crossed legs. The left hand is in 

vitarkamudra, and the right in varadamudrd, the former holding the stems of 
a lotus, which must be the blue lotus (Skr. nlldtpala) of which we notice another 
flower to the right of the goddess. The right hand holds an uncertain object, 
possibly a vajra. The usual ornaments of Buddhist deities are complete. Along 
the top of the back slab are arranged tiny figures of the five Dhyani-Bud lhas 

in all the different attitudes. To the left of the goddess is a seated female 

figure, probably a repetition of herself. The figure on the opposite side cannot 

be identified. 

The pedestal bears an inscription (PI. II d) in characters of the 11th cen¬ 
tury A.D., which reads :— 

GUtrakara-Sn-Satanas-tasya vaimfdhukasya iyam\\chha.\\ 

TranslationThis (image is the gift) of a relation (?) of the illustrious 
Satana, a painter. 

The goddess appears to be Sita Tara, but some of the details as the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas are unique in this sculpture. 

4. (Plate I d.) Image of Gautama Buddha (ht. 2' 8"; br. 1' 9") seated in 
padmasana, with the upper left portion of the background broken off. The 
right hand is in the earth-touching attitude (bhumispaf^a-tnudTd) while the left 
holds the upper garment, of which the hem appears over the left shoulder. 
The hair is treated in conventional curls, the ear-lobes are elongated and the 
uslmisha is protuberant on the top of the head. The legs are crossed and 
the palms of both the feet are turned outwards. As usual on statues representing 
the Buddha, there are no ornaments. Below the cushion seat appear, in niches, 
an elephant, two lions and two gandharvas supporting the seat, and four other 
figures, two of which are bearded. 

On either side of the main figure are worshippers in devotional attitude 
with their heads turned towards the Buddha. Above the worshippers are quaint- 
looking animals on either side, with the faces of lions but with long ears and 
horns. The triple halo at the back is broken at one corner. It has at the 
top a kirtimukha, and at the upp er right corner a semi-divine being, probably 

1 MrTy R. Gupte takes this to mean, ‘ of the daughtcr-in-law of Satana.’ 
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a gandharva, with the feet of a lion and a curious tail, holding a vamsi or 
bamboo flute in his hands, and standing on a crocodile with a gaping mouth. 

This is the only sculpture out of the group described here which has not 
reached the Museum. The owner is unwilling to part with it, and has kept 
it in an unsheltered niche in the compound wall of his garden. 

5. (Plate II a.) Upper fragment of the back-slab of an image (ht. 1' 3"; 
br. 2' 2") consisting of a cinque-foil arch with three miniature shrines, one in 
the centre and one each at either end, with figures seated cross-legged in them. 
On either side of the central shrine are flying attendants holding streamers, with 
scroll ornaments at either end. At the extreme ends of the fragments are 
attendants over crocodile heads. 

The spires of the little shrines in this case, clearly illustrate their origin 

from bell-shaped stupas of the early mediaeval period, as the drum and dome 
separated by horizontal bands, the Hi or harmika with its polygonal plan and 

the umbrellas at the top—in fact all the component parts of a stupa—can 

be distinctly made out. 

6. (Plate II b.) Upper fragment of the back-slab of an image (ht. 9§" j 

br. 2' lk") consisting of an arched background with an ornamental border, and 
three shrines containing kneeling and seated figures as in No. (5). On either 
side of the central shrine we notice flying attendants' holding streamers, and 
the crocodile heads can be traced on the edge. 


K. N. DIKSHIT. 



c . Tara. 


d . Gautama Buddha. 


Plioto.*t*n«rav(d & printed at the Offices of the Survey of India, Calcutta, 1 vvo 
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c . Inscription on the pedestal of the statue of the JBodhisattva Simhanada — Avalokitesvara. 
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Plate I.—Mosque of Shaikh Abdu-n-Nabi. 

„ II.—Ground plan of the Mosque of Shaikh Abdu-n-Nabi. 

„ III.—Inscription on the marble tablet. 




MOSQUE OF SHAIKH ‘ABDU-N NABI. 

- -4 - 

A T a distance of about a mile from the Delhi gate of Shahjahanabad on the Delhi 
Muttra road there lies a mosque built by Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi, the Sadru-s- 
Sadiir or Chief Sadr of Akbar. The mosque belongs to the style of early Mughal 
architecture exhibited in the Khairu-1 Manazil, 1 and contains a central hemispherical 
dome without any flanking towers or minars which ‘' were considered nearly indis¬ 
pensable in the buildings of the Mughals very shortly afterwards. ’ 2 It is constructed 
of rubble masonry rendered with plaster, and consists of an oblong hall measuring 
some 73' north and south by 33' east and west. The latter is divided into three 
compartments communicating with each other by archways. The eastern facade is 
relieved by three pointed arches, the central of them, which is the highest, being 28 
8" in height and 19' 1'' in width. Recessed deeply from these are the actual entrances 
to the prayer chamber consisting of pointed arches each 15' 6" high and 11' 1' wide. 
The spandrels of all the arches were ornamented with circular bosses of plaster incised 
with the Muhammadan creed or geometrical patterns bordered with floral designs, 
but excepting a few which are extremely faded, they have all disappeared. 

The central compartment, which is covered by a dome, is 24 2 square. At the 
height of 25' 3" from the floor the square is brought to an octagon by the usual arched 
pendentives, the sides facing north,.south and west being pierced with arched windows* 
and some 11' higher up the dome springs from a sixteen sided drum. It rises 15 A 
above the drum and is crowned by a plaster lotus cresting. The inner west wall of the 
prayer chamber is provided with three prayer niches or mihrabs corresponding to the 
three outer openings. 

The soffits of the central dome as well as of the vaults which cover the side apart¬ 
ments, are ornamented with incised plaster, but the principal feature of ornamenta¬ 
tion is the many-coloured tiles, set in pleasing designs which embellish the mihrabs. 
Circular tile discs inscribed with the name of God or the Muhammadan creed are also 
to be found on the walls and the spandrels of the eastern arch inside the central apart¬ 
ment. These details of ornamentation are, however, fast disappearing, and to a 
certain extent have already vanished. The mosque is in an advanced stage of decay 

1 A mosque built by Maham Anagah, the wet nurse of Akbar and the mother of Adham Khan, m the year 1661 
A.D. It lies between miles 2 and 3 from Delhi on the Muttra road (vide Carr Stephen, pp. 199-200). 

2 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. (London 1910) part II, p 9 2°. 
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and, according to the opinion of the late Mr. Gordon Sanderson, Superintendent, 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, is too ruined for repairs. 
Its end rooms probably intended for the use of Mullas or the priests of the mosque, 
as well as the walled courtyard measuring some 76' by 79' and entered by a door-way 
on the east have almost completely disappeared and can only be traced by remains 
of foundations or accumulated debris. 

The inscribed marble tablet measuring 3' 6" by 2' 2|" and recently removed, for 
safe custody, to the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, 1 previously occupied the centre 
of the outer main arch of the prayer chamber. The inscription consisting of five lines 
of Arabic Persian 2 poetry written in Naskh characters runs as follows :— 
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Translation. 

(1) “ During the reign of the emperor Akbar, may God perpetuate his beneficent 
person, 

(2) A sacred edifice, like which there is none in the regions, was built, 

(3) By the Shaikhu-1 Islam, 3 the pilgrim of Mecca and Medina and the universal¬ 
ly acknowledged chief of the learned in the sayings of the Prophet, 

(4) (Named) Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nab! Nuhnani, 4 the mine of learning and the spring 
of beneficence. 

(6) The date of the foundation of this edifice FaizI inquired of wisdom. It 
answered ‘ The best place.' 

Written by Naqshabi.” 

The inscription composed by FaizI, Akbar’s poet laureate and personal friend, 
contains his name and furnishes a good . example of his skill in Arabic literature and 
poetry. Perhaps the chief merit lies in the chronogram, of which the numerical value 
is 983 A.H. (1575-6) and which is the beginning of a haUth^ in praise of mosques and 
therefore a most suitable chronogram for a mosque. 

It may be recalled that FaizI, before he rose to power and opulence, was treated 
on one occasion with great contumely and even expelled by Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nab! 
from his court when the former presented himself accompanied with his father before 
him and applied for a grant of 100 bighas of land. 6 FaizI is said to have been instru- 

1 Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of Archaeology (Calcutta 1013), p. 8, C. 40. 

2 The whole inscription is in pure Arabic except the first hemistich of the last verse which is Persian. 

3 The head of religion, i.e. the highest priest. 

4 Nu'mdni. The title borne by the descendants of Nu‘man Ibn-i Thabit, better known as Abu Hanifa, ono of 
the four great propounders of the Muslim law, called the Imams. He is also known as Imiini-i- ‘Azam. 

6 Hadith is a particular branch of Islamic literature consisting of the sayings of the Prophet. The hadlth 
alluded to is “ The best place is a mosque and the worst a market.” 

fl Ain-i Akbariy English translation by Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 490. 
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mental in subsequently bringing about the downfall of the Shaikh 1 not more than 
four years after he had composed this inscription, wherein he had so profusely extolled 

the Shaikh for his liberality and learning. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi, the founder of the mosque, was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, 
son of Sljaikh ‘Abdu-1 Quddus of Gangoh, one of the greatest and best known saints of 
India. He went several times to Mecca and Medina and studied h&dlthfi and in the 
year 971 A.H. (1563-4 A.D.) was made chief Sadr by Akbar. 8 Soon after the appoint¬ 
ment Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi acquired almost absolute powers, and is said to have become 
arbitrary. 4 BadaonI’s account of his life is very inconsistent, for in some passages 
he is lavish in praise of the Shaikh’s liberality, 5 piety and learned attainments,® while 
in others he decries him as haughty and uncivil in his behaviour towards the learned 
and doctors of religion, mean in the matter of making grants to the latter,’ and in¬ 
capable of understanding even the most familiar ha/lzlb.^ Abdu-n Nabi was in the 
hey-day of his prosperity at the date of the building of this mosque. The emperor 
who held him in considerable reverence and esteem repaired to his house from time 
to time to hear lectures on hadlth, and is even said to have placed the Shaikh’s slippers 
before his feet. 9 Akbar also sent the eldest prince (Jahangxr) to his school in order to 
learn the collection of Forty hadlth compiled by the renowned master Maulana 
‘Abdu-r Rahman Jam!. 10 But at length owing to the enmity of Maulana ‘Abdullah 
Ansari, entitled the Makhdumu-1 Mulk, and certain others who were jealous of 
him, he lost the favour of the Emperor, 11 another and perhaps the chief reason being 
the * execution of a Brahman of Muttra 12 who was accused of having used the 
building material of a mosque in constructing a temple and of having reviled the 
Prophet and Muhammadans publicly. The story is related with details by Badaoni 
(Muntajchabu-t Tawdrikh, Vol. Ill, p. 80-2). 

Later on in the year 987 A.H. (1579-80 A.D.) Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi and his veteran 
enemy the Makhdumu-1 Mulk were reported to have declared that it was not of their 
free will but under compulsion that they had affixed their seals to the document which 
invested the Emperor with the supreme authority in religious affairs. The Emperor 
got rid of them by sending them away to Mecca, with the order not to return until 

1 Ain-i Alcbari, English translation l.y Bloohmann, Vol. I, p. 491. 

2 Muntaibhabu-t Tawcinkh by Badaoni. Persian text (Bib. lnd.) Vol. Ill, pp. 79-80 ; Maathim-l Umard by 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Persian text (Bib. lnd.) Vol. II, pp. 560-1. 

2 Mmlakhabu-t Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 71. During Akbar’s reign the sadr ranked as the fourth officer of the 
empire the first three being the Vakil, Vazir and BakhsJA. The amir was the highest legal officer, and had 
powers'similar to those of an Administrator General. He was in charge of lands devoted to ecclesiastical and bene¬ 
volent purposes and possessed an almost unlimited power of conferring such lands independently of the king. Ho 
was also the highest officer of ecclesiastical law and could exorcise inquisitorial powers. The Qdzi and the Mir ‘Adi 
were under his°orders and he was assisted in his important duties by a clerk who looked after the financial business 
and was styled the Diwdn-i Sa'ddat. ( MunlaMdbu-t Tawdrikh, English translation by George S. A. Ranking, Vol. 
II, p. 70 n 4; Ain-i Alcbari, English translation by Blochmann, Vol. I, pp. 268, 270-1, o27-8. 

i Ain-i Alcbari, English translation by Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 546. 

5 Muntukhabu-l Tawdrikh, Vol. II, p. 71. 

« Ibid. Vol. III. p. 80. 

i Ibid, Vol. II, p. 204-6. 

a Ibid, Vol. II, p. 204. 

» Ibid, Vol. II, p. 204 ; Vol. Ill, p. 80 ; Ain-i Alcbari, English Translation by Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 271. 

10 Munta lch ab'i-t Taw&rilch , Vol. II, p. 204. 

11 Munta&ial/M'-t TawarifcA ♦ Vol. Ill, p. »0. 

12 J[ln4 Akbari, English translation by Blochmann, Vol I, p. 540. 
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sent for, the former having been appointed chief of the caravan of pilgrims and 
entrusted with the money sent to the deserving people there. But the news of the 
insurrection of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, infused the two exiles with wild and un¬ 
defined hopes, who forthwith, inspite of the admonitions of the Sherif of Mecca and 
in direct contravention to the injunctions of the Emperor, embarked for home and 
landed in Gujarat in 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.). The Makhdumu-1 Mulk died at Ahmada- 
bad, but ‘Abdu-n Nabi received orders to attend the royal presence. 1 On his arrival 
at Fathpur, an account of 70,000 rupees which the Emperor gave him when he set off 
for Mecca was demanded of him, and with a view to make him settle it, he was made 
over into the custody of Raja Todar Mai, and for some time was imprisoned like a 
defaulting tax gatherer in the counting-house of the office, where one night a mob 
strangled him. 2 Another historian 3 says that ‘Abdu-n Nabi was handed over to 
Abul Fazl who either strangled him owing to previous enmity, or let him suffer a 
natural death. His death occurred in the year 992 A.H. (1584 A.D.). 

Zafar Hasan. 


1 Maathirn-l Ihnara, Vol. II, p. 5(53-4-; Vol. Ill, p. 25C. 

2 MuntakhabU’t Taimrikh, Vol. II, p. 311. 

8 Madthiru-l Umoud, VoL II, p. * 564. 
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This monograph is an attempt to give a descriptive and historical account of T,he 
chief monuments in the group of buildings found within the enclosure of the village of 
Nizamu-d Din, as well as brief biographical notices of the saint and other important 
personages who lie buried there, and whose tombs have been noticed. It is difficult, 
to relate the history of a saint without legends, and here also a few of the legendary 
accounts, which testify to the miraculous powers of the saint, have been narrated, 
but they have been confined to only those which are of a historical nature and, in most 
cases, have been referred to in authentic historical records. Some of the authorities 
quoted here are quite rare, not noticed before in any of the publications dealing with 
the shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, and they throw additional light on its history. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. J. A. Page, A.R.I.B.A., Superintendent, Muham¬ 
madan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, who kindly arranged to supply me 
with the plan find photographs. I should also acknowledge with thanks the valuable 
assistance of Maulvi Ashfaq Ali in collecting material for tills monograph, 

Delhi : ZAFAR. HASAN, Assistant Superintendent, 

August 1st, 1919. Archceological Survey oj India, Delhi. 
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A GUIDE TO NIZAMU-D DlN. 

-* -- 

* 

Tlxe tomb of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din is one of the most popular shrines in India, 
being visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country. It is situated in a village, 
called after the saint, which lies some four miles to the south of Shahjahanabad (Dehli 
city) on the Delhi Muttra road. 

Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, whose real name was Muhammad, was surnamed Sultanu-1 
Mashaikh Shaikh Nizamu-d Din Auliya. 1 He was a Chishti saint, fourth in succession 
from Khuaja MuTnu-d Din Chishti of Ajmer, the founder of the line, the second having 
been Khuaja Qutbu-d Din Bakhtlyar Kald, better known as Qutb Sahib whose shrine 
is at Mehrauli, and the third Shaikh Faridu-d Din Mas‘ud Shakar Ganj of Pak Patau, 
the Plr or preceptor of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din. 

The original home of his ancestors, who were Sayyid. by caste, had been Bukhara. 
It was the grandfather of the saint, named Sayyid ‘All-al Bukhari, 2 who immigrated 
with his cousin Sayyid Khuaja ‘Arab into India during the early Muslim invasions. 
They first stayed at Lahore, but afterwards proceeded to Badaun, and as the latter 
city was the chief religious place at that time, they selected it for their residence. 3 
Sayyid Ahmad, the son of Sayyid ‘All, was appointed QazI of Badaun 4 by the Sultan 
of the time. Khuaja ‘Arab is said to have been a wealthy man, having a large number 
of slaves who carried on trade with his capital. 8 The relationship between the two 
cousins, Sayyid ‘All and Khuaja ‘Arab, was further strengthened by the marriage 
of Sayyid Ahmad with BIbl Zulaikha, the daughter of Khuaja ‘Arab, and our saint 
was born of this union at Badaun on Wednesday the 27th of Safar in the year 636 
A.H. (9th October 1238 A.D.) 9 Sayyid Ahmad does not seem to have lived long after 

1 Thamaratu-l Quds , folio 186 ( a ) ; Akhbdru-l Akhyar , p. 55. 

2 Siyaru-l Auliya , p. 94; Thamaratu-l Quds , folio 186 (a) and (6) ; Shajaratu-l Anwar , folio 269 (6) ; Azkdr-i 
Abrdr , p. 82 ; Akhbdru-l AXchyar , p. 65. Farishta followed by a few other authorities gives the name of the grand¬ 
father of the saint as Danyal, and says that he came to India from Ghazni ( Tdnkh-i Farishta, pt. II, p. 391). 

3 Siyaru-l Auliya , p. 94; Thamaratu-l Quds , folio 186 (&). 

4 Mirat-i Aftdb Numd , folio 93 ( b ). 

6 Siyaru-l Auliya , p. 94. 

6 Shajaratu-l Anwtir, folio 2706 ; Siyaru-l Auliya , p. 154. Tdnkh-i Farishta (pt. II, p. 391) and JThazinatu-i 
Adflya (vol. I, p. 329) record the birth of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din in tlife year 634 A.H. (1236 A.D.) while Mirat-i 
Aftdb Numd has it in 635 A.H. (1237 A.D.). But the author of Siyaru-l Auliya was a disciple and contemporary 
of the saint, and his statement may be considered more reliable. All these authorities, however, concur in the 
1 date of the month, which is given as tho 27th of Safar, the second month of Hijra year. 
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his marriage, for he died when Shaijdi Nizamu-d Din was only five years old. The 
saint was thus brought up by bis mother, who acquitted herself admirably of her 
charge. 

At the age of 16 Shaikh Nizamu-d Din repaired from Badaun to Dehli to complete 
his education 1 and he studied there for three or four years under Khuaja Shamsu-d 
Din, the most distinguished scholar of his time, upon whom the emperor Ghiyathu-d 
Din Balban subsequently conferred the post of Wazir with the title of Shamsu-1 Mulk. 2 
It was on this occasion that Shaikh Nizamu-d Din contracted a friendship with Shaikh 
Najibu-d Din Mutawakkil, the younger brother of Shaikh Faridu-d Din MasTid Shakar 
Ganj, which resulted in his becoming a disciple of the latter. Pie is known to have 
heard of Shakar Ganj at Badaun, and in the company of Shaijdi Najibu-d Din learnt 
so much of his saintly attributes, that he was inspired with the desire of seeing him. 
During this period he lost his mother, 3 and was free to go to Ajodhan now known as 
Pak Patan, where Shakar Ganj was living. It is stated that after completing his educa¬ 
tion at Dehli, Shaijdi Nizamu-d Din expressed a desire for the post of Qazi of that city, 
but Shaikh Najibu-d Din dissuaded him from it. 4 

In the year 655 A.II. (1257 A.D.) when 20 years old, Sjiaijdi Nizamu-d Din set 
out for Pak Patan. 5 He was received with marked favour by Shaijdi Faridu-d Din 
Shakar Ganj, who forthwith made him his disciple, and after a short training of seven 
months and a few days sent him back to Dehli, entrusted with the commission of public 
guidance. 6 Subsequently on the 3rd of Ramazan 663 A.PL (29th June 1265 A.D.) 7 
Shakar Ganj appointed Shaijdi Nizamu-d Din his chief disciple, and granted him a 
certificate to this effect, which is preserved in Siyaru-1 Auliya (pp. 117-119), while at 
the time of his death, which happened a few months later on the 15th of Muharram 
664 A.PI. (27th October 1265 A.D.), 8 the former bequeathed to the latter the relics, viz., 
a cloak, a prayer carpet and a staff which he had inherited from his own preceptor 
Kliuaja Qutbu-d Din Bajditiyar Ivaki.® 

On his return to Dehli after the short stay at Pak Patan in 655 A.H. (1257 A.D.) 
Shaijdi Nizamu-d Din had no place to live in, nor did he like the bustle of the city. 
Accordingly, after a sojourn of a few years there, he settled finally at Ghiyathpur, which 
was an insignificant village at that time, but according to .legend, selected as his resi¬ 
dence under divine guidance. 10 There he.built a thatched house on the bank of the river 


1 Siyaru-l Auliya, p. 100 ; £ hajaratu-l Anudr , folio 274&. According to Tdrikh-i Fanshta (pt. IT, p. 391) 
and Siyaru-1 ‘ Arifin (p. 59) the saint was 25 years old when ho wont to Dehli, while in j Chamaratu-l Quels (folio 187 
(l)) his departure is said to have taken place at the age of .12. 

2 Tdnkh-i Farishta , pt. II, p. 391. 

2 Ibid, p. 391. 

4 Ibid, pp. 391-92. 

6 Edhata-l Qalub, p. 2 ©t seq ; Siyaru-l Auliya, pp. 107 and 154 ; Shajaratu-l Anwar, folicv 276 (a) and 284(a). 

• Tdrl kh-i Farishta, pt. II, p. 392 ; Khazinatu-l Asfiyd , vol. I, 329. 

' The author of Siyaru-l Auftya (p. 116) gives the date of this event as 689 A.H. (1271 A.D), which cannot 
be correct, as Shakar Ganj died early in the year 664 A.H. (1265 A.D.). 

8 Khaztnatu-l Asfiyd, voJ. I, p. 329 ; Siyaru-l A uliya, p. 91 ; Akhbdm-l AJchydr, p. 54. Farishta (pt. II, p. 390) 
erroneously places the doath of Shaikh Faridu-d Din Shakar Ganj in the year 760 A.H. (1358 A.D.); he also makes 
a mistake in the date of his birth, which he gives as 584 A.H. (1188-89 A.D.). According to Siyaru-1 Auliya Shakar 
Ganj was born in 569 A.H. (1173-74 A.D.), while in 584A. H. he became the disciple oi Khiiaja Qutbu-d Din. 

9 Siyaru-l Auliya, pp. 116-122 ; Shajaratu-l Anwar, folios 284 (a) and 286 (b). 

10 Siyaru-l Auliya, pp. 108-11; Th amardtu-l Quds, folios 226-27 ; Tdnkh-i Farishta, pt. II, p. 393 ; Shajaratu-l 
Anwar, folio 288 ( a[ Kh azinalu-l Asfiyd, vol. I, p. IW. 
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Jamna, where subsequently during the reign of ‘Alau-d Din Khaljl, Khiiaja Zlyau-d 
Din Tmadu-1 Mulk, one of his disciples, erected a monastery ( Khdnqdh) for him. 1 Local 
tradition avers that the dilapidated building, known as the Chillagcih of Shaikh Nizamu- 
d Din, which stands at the north-east corner of the enclosure of Humayun’s tomb, is 
the house occupied by the Shaikh during his lifetime. Once settled in this village, he 
lived there until the close of his life, and was buried there after his death. Ghiyathpur, 
the original name of the village still survives, but has been given to a patti or subdivi¬ 
sion of Nizarnpur. 

A few years after settling at Ghiyathpur, the fame of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din as a 
saint was established, and his convent was attended by large numbers of disciples. 
The transference of the royal residence to Kilukhrl, 2 some two miles to the south-east 
of Ghiyathpur, during the reigns of Muizzu-d Din Kaiqubad and Jalalu-d Din Khaljl, 
increased the number of his followers, and made him popular among the nobles and 
the attendants of the court, who came in»the train of these emperors and resided in 
his neighbourhood. The author of Siyaru-1 Aullya relates this event in the very words 
of the saint as follows : “ At the time I settled at Ghiyathpur,, it had been only an in¬ 
significant village with very little population, but when Kaiqubad took his residence at 
Kilukhrl, a crowd of people came over here, and the nobles, the courtiers and the public 
disturbed me by their visits/' 3 

The popularity of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din among the nobles and courtiers soon made 
him known to the emperors of Dehll, although he disliked their company and did not 
care to attend the royal court. Jalalu-d Dm and his successor ‘Alau-d Din Khalji 
treated him with great respect, and the latter emperor is known to have asked his 
prayers in cases of emergency. On the other hand, the emperors Qutbu-d Din Khaljl 
and Ghiyathu-d Din Tughlaq were by no means favourably disposed towards the saint, 
and conceived measures to persecute him, thus, according to common belief bringing 
about their own ruin. Of the many stories told about the relations of the saint with 
the emperors, the following, which refer to historical events, deserve repetition. 

1 SJfajaratu-l Anwar y folios 288-89 and 322 (6), see also Thamardtu-l Quds, folio 227 (a). 

2 Kaiqubad gave up residing in the city (Old Dehli), and, quitting the Red Palace, he built a splendid palace, 
and laid out a beautiful garden at Kilukhri, on the banks of the Jamna. Thither he retired with the nobles and 
attendants of his court, and when it was seen that he had resolved upon residing there, the nobles and officers also 
built palaces and dwellings, and, taking up their abode there, Kilukhri became a populous place. ( Klliot , vol. 
£11, p. 126 ; Zvyd-i Barnl, p. 130.) 

Sultan Jalalu-d Din Firoz Khalji ascended the throne in the palace of Kilukhrl, in the year 688 A.H. (1289 
A.D.). Iho people of the city (of Dehli) had for eighty years been governed by sovereigns of Turk extraction, 
and were averse to the succession of Kbaljie ; for this reason the new Sultan did not go into the capital. The great 
men and nobles, the learned men, the officials, and the celebrities with whom the city was then filled, went out to 
pay their respects to the new Sultan, and to receive robes. In the course of the first year of the reign the citizens, 
the aoldieis and traders, of all degrees and classes, went to Kilukhri, where the Sultan had a public Darbar. 

The Sultan, not being able to go into Dehli, made Kiluj^ri his capital, and fixed his abode there. Ho ordered 
the palace, which Kaiqubad had begun, to be completed and embellished with paintings ; and he directed the forma¬ 
tion of a splendid garden in front of it on the banks of the Jamna. The princes and nobles and officer*, and the 
principal men of the city, \\ere commanded to build houses at Kilukhri. Several of the traders were also brought 
from Dehli, and bazars were established. Kilukhri then obtained the name of ‘ New town.’ A lofty stone fort 
was commenced and the erection of its defences was allotted to the nobles, who divided the work of building among 
them, ihe great men and citizens were averse to building houses there, but as the Sultan made his residence, 
in three or four years houses sprung up on every side, and the markets became well supplied. (Elliot. v.»,. ill 
135-36 ; Zlyd-i Barni, 175-76.) 

Siyaru-l A uliyd, p. Ill, see also Tkamarahi-l Qud$ t folio 227 (a) and Shajaratu-l A?iicdr , folio Z8J 
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Jalalu-d Din Khaljl who was probably the first emperor of Dehli to pay regard to 
the saint, once offered him a village for his maintenance, but the saint refused to 
accept it, 1 and refused, also the emperor’s request for permission to attend his monas¬ 
tery. 2 ‘Alau-d Din Khal i! who also entertained great respect for the saint, was similarly 
refused the privilege of attending upon him. 3 In the year 703 A.H. (1303—4 A.D.) 
Dehli was invaded by the Mughals under Targhi Beg, and the emperor ‘Alau-d Din, 
whose chosen forces were absent on an expedition to Warangal in the Deccan, was not 
in a position to face the enemy. He entrenched himself, however, at Siri, whereon 
the Mughals entered the city many times, and plundered the stores of grain. At length 
the emperor had recourse to Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, and it is related that the same night 
Targhi Beg was seized with panic and retired to his own country. 4 

In the year 710 A.H. (1310-11 A.D.) when Malik Naib (‘Alau-d Din’s general, 
better known as Malik Kaffir) having conquered Arangal (Warangal) was returning 
to Dehli loaded with booty, the news did not reach the capital for some time owing to 
the disarrangement of the posts (Tlianas). This caused much anxiety to the emperor, 
who sent two of his nobles, Malik Qara Beg and Qazi Mughithu-d Din, to Shaikh Nizamu- 
d Din with a request to favour him with intelligence by divine revelation. The saint 
informed them of the victory of the royal force and predicted many other conquests 
to the royal arms. The next day news of the conquest of Warangal arrived from 
Malik Naib. 5 

‘Alau-d Din himself was not a follower of the saint, but at the instance of Malik 
<)ara Beg, the princes Khizr Khan and Shad! Khan were made his disciples, on which 
occasion the emperor sent him a gift of two lacs of tankas for the attendants of his 
convent 6 ( In this connection Farishta whites “ The magnificent 

building which stands at his tomb was erected by Khizr Khan.” The name of' the 
building, however, is not given, but it probably refers to the mosque now known as 
Jama'at Khana. 

Qutbu-d Din, the successor of ‘Alau-d Din, was not on good terms with Shaikh 
.Nizamu-d Din, and Amir Khurd, the author of Siyaru-1 Aullya and a disciple of the saint 
gives the following reasons for it. “ The emperor had erected a Jami‘ mosque at Sin, 
the new capital of ‘ Alau-d Din. On the first day after its completion he announced 
that all the saints and learned men of Dehli should offer' their Jum‘a prayers in his 
newly built mosque. The saint however took no heed of the royal mandate, declaring 
that he had a mosque for prayer in his own neighbourhood. Again, it had been a prac¬ 
tice for all the nobles, learned men and saints to attend the court on the first day of 
every lunar month in order to offer greetings to the emperor. Shaikh Nizamu-d Din 
did not observe this ceremony personally, but sent his slave Iqbal. Thereupon the 

1 Siyaru-i Anlfya, p. 1X4 ; S/ t ajaratn-l Anwar, iolio 291. 

2 Ibid, p. 135. 

3 Zlyd-i Barm, 332 ; Siyaru-l Aullya, p. 135 ; Thamaratu-l Quda, folio 199. 

4 Tdnfch-i Farishta, pt. I, pp. 111-2 ; Briggs, vol. I, pp. 353-55. This event has also been referred to by 
ZIya-i Barn!, but he makes no mention of the saint. He says :—“After two months the prayers of the wretched 
prevailed, and the accursed Targhi retreated towards his own country.” (Zlyd-i Barm, pp. 301-2 ; Elliot, vol. 
HI, pp. 190-91.) 

b ZlydA Burnt, pp. 331-2 ; Tdrikh-i Farishta , pt. I, p. 119. This account is also given in Thamaratn-l Qnds 
(folio 192 a and b) and J££azimtu-l Afiyd (vol. I, pp. 333-34), but with a little variation in certain particulars. 

• TdrlM-i Farii&tof HI, p. 394; see also TJiamardtu-l Qvds, folio 192 (a) and Khazlnatu-l Agflyd, vol. I, p. 331 . 
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enemies of the saint sought to stir up the emperor against him, and the latter decided 
to punish him if he failed to attend the court at the next moon. But it so happened 
that the emperor was killed by his favourite slave Khusrau Mian on the very night of 
the first moon, before he could carry out his intention.” 1 Tarikh-i Farishta, followed 
by Khazinatu-1 Asfiya, records that the emperor Qutbu-d Din bore a grudge against 
ShaiMi Nizamu-d' Din because of Khizr Khan, a disciple of the saint whom Qutbu-d- 
Din killed on ascending the throne. 2 But this statement is not supported by facts : 
Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan were imprisoned in the fort of G-awaliyar and blinded by 
Malik Naib, who had placed prince Shihabu-d Din, a boy of seven years, on (.he throne 
after the death of ‘Alau-d Din, while the accession of Qutbu-cl Din took place after 
the deposition of Shihabu-d Din. 3 

The hostility between the emperor Ghiyathu-d Din Tughlaq and the saint is well 
known, and different stories are narrated to explain it. The one given in l arikh-i 
Farishta (pt. II, pp. 397-398) and Shajaratu-1 Anwar (folios 395-6) runs as follows 

Khusrau Mian, who ascended the throne after the murder of the emperor Qutbu-d 
Din, made a gift of a sum of money to each of the saints in his dominion. A tew of 
them refused to accept it, while the others kept it in deposit, but Shaikh Nizamu-d 
Din spent the whole amount ho had received. Ghiyathu-d Dm Tughlaq on lus acces¬ 
sion to the throne demanded the money distributed by Khusrau Khan. Most of the 
saints paid what was due from them, but Shaikh Nizamu-d Din did not make, any res¬ 
ponse to the royal demand. Thereupon, the opponents of the saint thought it a good 
opportunity to accuse him of indulging in music which is forbidden by the Muslim reli¬ 
c-ion as propounded by Imam Abu Hanifa, 4 and suggested to the emperor to elicit the 
views of theologians on the subject. Accordingly the saint was summoned to the 
fort of Tughlaqabad to clear himself of the charge brought against him. While the 
discussion was going on between the theologians and the saint, in t he presence of the 
emperor, Maulana ‘Ilmu-d Din, the grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d Din, reached the 
court from Multan, and the matter was referred to him. The Maulana, who was a 
great authority, justified Shaikh Nizamu-d Din’s pleasure in music, and the latter 
was allowed to return home. The emperor however, although he did not interfere 
with the saint, was not pleased with him. Whilst he was returning Irom Bengal, he 
sent word to the saint to leave Dehli before his arrival. The saint who was then ill, 
said in reply “ Dehli is still far off ” and this prediction came to pass, for the emperor 
never reached Dehli, being crushed to death by the fall of a house at Tughlaqabad. 
The prediction has now become a proverb in India. 

Ibn-i Batuta, who visited India during the reign of Muhammad Shah Tughlaq, 
a few years after the death of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, makes the following reference to 

him. 

“ There was then at Dehli a saint, Nizamu-d Din of Badaun. Junan Mian (name 
of the emperor Muhammad Shah when he was a prince) often visited him to implore his 


1 Siyaru-l Auliya, pp. 150-51, see also Thamaratit-l Qufht, folio 103 (a) and (6). 

2 T&riM-i Farishta , pt. IT, pp. 394-95 ; JQ.azvnatu-1 Asfiya , vol. I, p* 331. 

3 Zvyd-i Barm, pp. 372 seq ; Tarikh-i Farishta , pt. I, p. 123 ; ^Q'lddsalu-1 7 autiriM, pp. » 

«Imam Aim Hamfa also called Imam-i ‘Azam was one of the four jurisconsults of Islam, mz imam Abu Banlfa, 
Imam IJanbal,Imam ShalVi and Imam Malik, from whom are derived the vaiious codes ot u im jurisprudence* 
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prayers. One day lie told tlie servants of tlie Shaikh to let him kaow when the latter 
should be in a state of ecstacy. When this happened Junan Khan was accordingly 
informed. As soon as the Shaikh saw him he exclaimed ‘ We gave you the kingdom. 

In the meanwhile the Shaikh died, and Junan Khan bore his bier upon his shoulders. 
The emperor (Ghiyathu-d Din Tughlaq) heard of this, and was much annoyed. 1 

The statement of Ibn-i Batuta is not very reliable, being contradicted by the fact 
that the saint died a few months after Ghiyathu-d Din Tughlaq, whose death is com¬ 
monly believed to have been caused by the curse of the saint. 

At the age of 89 the saint fell ill, 2 and after a continued sickness of a few months 
died at sunset on Wednesday the 18th of Rabl‘a II in the year 725 A.H. (3rd April 
1325 A.D.). On his deathbed he distributed all his property to the poor, while he 
presented liis clothes to his chief disciples. The sacred relics, 3 which had descended 
to him from his preceptor, Shaikh Farfdu-d Din Shakar Ganj, were passed on fco Shaikh 
Naslru-d Din Chiragh-i Dehli, whom he thus declared his successor, advising him to 
stay at Dehli, and to bear patiently the persecution, which should be inflicted upon him. 

Carr Stephen (pp. 102-103) makes the following remarks about the saint^ 

“ There were Muhammadan saints in India who are still reckoned as superior to 
Nizam-u ddin in piety and in ‘the secret knowledge of the future ; but none equal¬ 
led him in the hold he acquired on such varied classes of his co-religionists. Of his own 
fraternity, the well known Chishtls, there are three names before whom royalty has 
humbled itself, and which still hold a place in the daily thoughts and feelings of 
thousands of believers.” “ While living, he drew the pious allegiance of eager multi¬ 
tudes, and after his death, down to the very date of our description, pilgrimages are 
made to his tomb from all parts of India, and miracles are still worked there for the 
believing/’ 4 

Shaikh Nizamu-d Din is said to have worked many miracles, which need not 
be related here. In accordance with the advice of his preceptor he did not marry . 5 
The attendants of the shrine who reside in the village of Nizamu-d Din and are styled 
Plrzddas are the descendants of his sister. He was also the founder of a Sufic order, 
subsidiary to that of Ohishtlya and known after him as Chishtlya Nizamlya. The 
*Urs or anniversary of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din is celebrated on the 17th and 18th of 
Rabfa II, when his shrine is attended by large numbers of visitors and a mela is held 
there. 

1 Ibn-i Baluta, p. 86 ; Elliot, vol. Ill, pp. 609-10, see also Keene, p. 53. 

2 Siyaru-l Aullya, p. 154 ; Shajaratu-l Amour, folio 336 scq. Historians differ regarding the ago of the saint. 
Tarlth i Farishia (pt. II, p. 398) says 95 years, while in Khazlnatu-l Asfiya (vol. I, p. 338) it is quoted as 94 years 
from Mu khbiru-l Wdsiltn and SAajrai chisjdlya and 91 years from Tadhkiratu-l ‘Ashiqin and Siyaru-l Asfly&. 

8 It is interesting to note that the number of these relics diff er according to various authors, but all concur in 
saying that the saint gave toChiragh-i Dehli “ All wliat he had inherited from Shaikh Faridu-d Din Shakar Ganj. 5 * 
According to Tlamarata-l Quds (folio 261 a and 6) these relics consisted of a cloak, a prayer carpet, a staff, a wooden 
bowl, a rosary and a pair of shoes. Farishta (vol. II, p. 398) repeats the list, hut leaves out the pair of shoes, while 
JQ.azincUu-1 Asfiya (vol. II, p. 337-8) omits the shoes as well as the rosary. Siyaru-l Aullya (p. 122) makes no 
mention of the bestowal of these relics upon Chiragh-i Dehli, but it records that only the first three articles, viz., a 
cloak, a carpet and a staff were received by Shaikh Nizamu-d Din from Shakar Ganj. 

* One of the Amirs of the court of Akbar, Husamu-d Din, “ though a young man, expressed to the commander 
his wish to resign the service and live as faqir at the tomb of Nizamuddln Aulia in Dihll. Akbar permitted his 
resignation, Husain lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihll.” (Ain-i Akbari , vol. I, p. 440-41.) 

* T&riJch-i Faris&ta, pt. II, p. 398 ; KTi azinatu-l Alfiya, vol. 1, p. 336. 
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The village of Nizamu-d Din was enclosed by a rubble masonry wall, which was village of 
repaired by Nawab Ahmad Ba khsh Khan of Firozpur 1 about the year 1223 A.H. (1808 Nizamu-d Din. 
AJD.), when he restored the verandah surrounding the tomb of the saint. The enclosing 
wall together with the gateways on the east, west and north which gave entrance to 
the village is now in ruins. The southern part of the village, where lies a Kot or walled 
enclosure, is reserved for the residences of the attendants at the shrine; while the 
northern part, termed Yarani CTiabutm, is occupied by innumerable graves and tombs 
of the followers of the saint, including those of the Mughal princes and nobles, who 
were attracted by its sanctity to select it for their last resting place. 

The main entrance to the shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din is through a battlemented 
doorway at the north-east corner of the village, about 100 yards to the south of the 
road from Humayun’s tomb to Safdar Jang. On entering it, the first object of interest B'aoh of 
which meets the eye is a bdoli (Plate II, b), said to have been built by the saint, who Nl?amu ' 
initiated the work by digging with his own hands, 2 and uttered a blessing on its water 
that he who drank one drop of it should have no fear against the fire of hell. 3 An 
interesting anecdote concerning its erection is related locally. It is said that 
the saint was building his well at the same time that the emperor was engaged in con¬ 
structing the fort of Tughlaqabad, and Ghiyathu-d Din anxious for its completion, 
did not want to have any of the Dehli workmen employed elsewhere. They were 
accordingly prohibited from working on the bdoli and compelled to work at Tughlaqa¬ 
bad. They worked, however, for the saint at night. Thereupon the emperor 
prohibited the sale of oil to the saint, but the workmen found the water of the bdoli 
answer their purpose equally well. Nizamu-d Din complained to Sayyid Mahmud 
Behar, who happened to be building a mud wall, and the latter, angered at the emperor’s 
persecution of the saint, levelled his mud wall to the ground exclaiming at the same 
time “ I have destroyed his empire.” 4 The water of the baoll, which is brackish, is 
considered holy by believers, who bathe in it and consider it efficacious in curing dis¬ 
eases and expelling evil spirits. 

The bdoli measures internally 123' by 53 and is enclosed by dressed stone walls 
on the south, east and west, while on the north are the descending steps which are 
said to go to a great depth into the well. On the 1st July 1918 there were 38 steps 
above the water level. On the west wall of the bdoli are several tombs including a 
•double storeyed mosque called the Oh ini led Burj, and from the top of these buildings 
men and boys dive for ba khsh ish into the water below from a height of some sixty feet. 

The QMni la Burj, which is in a dilapidated state, measures 21' by 12' 9" intern- Chm*. ka Burl, 
ally, and has three arched openings on the east. The upper storey consists of a domed 
chamber 9' 4" square with remnants of tile decoration on the oittside, which has given 
the building its name. Internally, the walls of this upper chamber, which are pro¬ 
fusely ornamented with incised plaster and tile work, bear fragmentaiy verses lament¬ 
ing the death of a lady, named Zuhra. 

Another building worthy of notice on the west wall of the bdoli is“!C tomb, locally Tomb of BaV 
known as that of Bai Kokaldi. It is an elegant marble^ pavilion 1 S' 6" by 11 ' 5" covered Koknid.. 

1 A&tou-i San&dUied. Cawnpore 1904), chapter lit pT* (ed. Lucknow, 1900), chapter I, p. 

2 A thdru-s ganadid (ed. Lucknow 1900), chapter I, p. 42. 

3 Thamdratu-l Quds, folio 264 (a). 

4 Carr Stephen, pp. 112-3. 
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<SL 


by a vaulted roof, and containing three arched openings shaded by a ckhajja on each 
ot its four sides. An inscribed marble tablet is set into the floor of the building, and 
refers to its erection in the year 048 A.H. (1541-42 A.D.). The name of its founder 
is not given in the inscription, but it is apparent that it was not originally intended as 
the tomb of Bai Kokaldi, who died in the year 1080 A.H. (1669-70 A.D.), more than 
a hundred years after the erection of the building. The inscription runs as follows 

«_fj U ; Jji/* **/*T s* ^ b 

«s_UUJ aijo y j! jJii «>l Jji* ^ U 

JU. Jyi. if ; c_U jl c-Uj ^ Oy <f U-T 

Translation. 

“ With the name of him who is holy. 

(1) This paradise-like tomb with excellent windows is a pleasant mansion and 

dwelling place like a palace in paradise. 

(2) Wnile this structure remains glorious in the sight of the people, spectators 

from every direction shall behold it with pleasure. 

(3) As it is a place of pleasure, I said to the wise for the chronogram of the date 

of its erection ‘ a place and what a pleasant place.' 

The scribe of this is Husain Chishtl.’ 

The grave of Bai Kokaldi, which is of marble, lies inside the pavilion slightly to 
the west. It is inscribed with the 99 attributes of God and a quotation from the Quran, 
on the south side being the following inscription which contains the name of the deceased 
and the date of her death. 

P —J*"" (0 

OjAU j! (l*) 

otjh y ,^1) 

Translation. 

(1) “I enquired of the heart, which is pure and of innocent disposition, the year 

of her death. 

(2) It heaved a deep sigh and bid me say ‘ May she be a companion of the houris 

of paradise.’ 

Bai Kokaldi, the daughter of Mulayam Khan the year 108[0].” 

The date in figures is not clear, but from the chronogram it is calculated as 1080 
A.H. (1669-70 A.D.). 

No information is forthcoming about Bai Kokaldi or her father Mulayam Khan. 
Sangi Beg, the author of Sairu-1 Manazil (folio 416) is of opinion that she was a mistress 
of Muhammad Shah, but this cannot he correct as her death antedated the birth of 
the emperor, which occurred in 1114 AIL (1702 A.D.). From the fact that she was 
buried in a building of some pretension in the vicinity of the shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d 
Din, it may be hazarded that Bai Kokaldi w as a follower of the saint, and a lady of 
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some consequence. The tomb is also noticed in Miftahu-t Tawarikh (p.274) where 
only the inscription on the grave is given. 

Adjacent to the tomb of Bai Kokaldi is a ruined pavilion of red sandstone known 
as Lai Chaubara, which contains a small marble grave assigned by local tradition to a 
child of royal family. 

On the east and south walls of the baoli is a narrow passage, which leads to the 
tomb of the saint, and has recently been paved with red stone slabs by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Muhammad Rafiq, Judge of the High Court of Allahabad and a resident 
of Delhi. On the south and partly on the east, this passage is covered with a vaulted 
roof, which together with the rubble built structure immediately on the south was 
constructed by Malik Sayyidu-l Hujjab Ma'riif, the chamberlain of Firoz Shah, in 
the year 781 A.H. (1379-80 A.D.). 1 An inscription on the southern arch of the 
entrance, which gives access from the baoli enclosure to the tomb of the saint, refers 
to the date and the erection of this building. It is engraved on a red sandstone slab 
in Naslch characters and runs as follows :— 
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Translation. 

“ With the name of God who is merciful and clement. 

(1) In the feign of the great king, the fortunate monarch and the descendant of 

Adam, - 

(2) The support of the religion of Ahmad (i.e., the Prophet), (named) Firoz Shah, 

who is a king, Lord of the happy constellation and the greatest sovereign, 

(3) The slave Ma'r'fd was assisted by God, and he made firm t*he foundation of this 


- building 

(4) In the neighbourhood of the tomb of Shaikhu-1 Mashaikh Nizamu-1 Haq 

Waddin, the polar star of the world. 

(5) Wahidu-d Din Quraishi, my father, who was a companion of the devotees 

(of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din), 

(6) And who was confident in the secrets of the friend of God (Nizamu-d Din) 

with good faith and sincerity, 


»<SL 


Lai Chaubiini. 


Arcaded pas¬ 
sage on the oast 
and south Walls 
of the baoli. 


Inscription on 
the southern 
arch of the 
entrance to the 
south of the 
baoli. 


1 Atiharus Sanadid (ed. Lucknow, 1000), chapter I, p. 43. 
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(7) When he brought me before the chief of the world (Nizamu-d Din), he (the* 

latter) took me in his arms and named me. 

(8) And the Shaikh with the breath of Jesus named me Ma'ruf 1 in his own utterance, 

in this world. 

(9) I hope through that auspicious utterance to attain to fame in the next world 

also. 

(10) Read the date of the completion of this building as welcome when you visit 

this place. 

(11) It was seven hundred and eighty one from Hijrat when this building was 

erected ; God knows best.” 

Ma'ruf was a favourite noble of Firoz Shah having the rank and title of Malik 
Sayyidu-l Hujjab (the chief of chamberlains). He together with his father Khuaja 
Wahid Quraishi was a disciple of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, and Malik Sayyidu-l 
Hujjab enjoyed great fame for his piety and goodness towards people. Firoz 
Shah conferred great favours on him and entertained such a high opinion about 
his sagacity that he always consulted him in the affairs of the country. The 
story of his having been named by Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, as related in the epigraph, 
has been repeated by Shams Siraj ‘Afif (pp. 445-451), who says that the Shaikh was 
performing ablutions when the father of Malik Sayyidu-l Hujjab brought him on the 
very day of his birth to the Shaikh, and the latter called him Ma'ruf and put a drop 
of the water of his ablutions into his mouth. 

Further south, the passage leads to the enclosure which contains the tomb of 
Shaikh Nizamu-d Din and is entered by a doorway on the north. The enclosure, 
measuring 124' 3" north to south by 57' 4" east to west, is paved with marble, and is 
surrounded on the north, south and east by JdU screens of red sandstone, while on the 

west is the mosque known as Jama 1 at Khana. 

The tomb of the saint (Plate III, a) stands in the centre of the enclosure. It 
measures 31' 9" square externally, the verandah, which is 6' 9" in width and paved with 
marble, having 5 arched openings on each side, the openings measuring alternately 
5' 6" and 3' 3". The columns of the verandah carry multifoiled arches, which in turn 
support a red sandstone chhajja. Above the latter is a pinjra parapet topped by a 
series of dwarf domes, the corners of the parapet being emphasised by dwarf marble 
chhatris with gilt finials. The arches of the verandah are usually hung with heavy 
cotton pardahs. The tomb chamber, which measures 15' 8" square internally and 
17' 7" square externally, is entered through a silver-plated door on the south side, flanked 
by marble screens. It is lit by openings fdled with marble jaU screens, set in sandstone 
frames, and also usually kept screened by purdahs. The floor round the grave is of 
marble. The dome, which is of bulbous type, springs from an octagonal drum, and 
is ornamented by vertical stripes of black marble and topped by the usual cresting, 
which serves as a base for the gilded finial. Internally, the dome is richly decorated 
with gold and coloured painting. It was much faded, and H. E. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad recently made a grant of money for its restoration, which has been 
carried out by the Public Works Department, Delhi, under the supervision of the 

i~Ma l ruf literally means famous, and this meaning is alluded to in the verse Ihh, wherein »he gentleman. 
expresses a hof e to attain fatu© in the next world. 
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Archaeological Department. To the north and east of the grave, the wall contains 
ree screens marble lattice work, the centre screen being larger than those on either 
side, while in the_ centre of the western wall is a gilded mihrab. A wooden canopy 
(Plate III, b) hangs over the grave, and plated glass balls are suspended round it as 
ornaments, producing a very tawdry effect. The marble grave, which is kept covered 
wit a pa 1 , is surrounded by a balustrade of the same material measuring 8' 3 " by 4 ’ 4 " 
and 1 ' 1 " in height. . - 

At the head of the grave on a wooden stand is placed a manuscript copy of the 
Quran which is,oddly described by Professor J. N. Sarkar as having been written by 
the emperor Aurangzeb . 1 The manuscript is dated 1127 A.H. (1715-16 A.D.), some 
nine years after the death of that emperor, and there is no internal or external evidence 
to indicate that Aurangzeb or any other Mughal emperor was in any way connected 
wi h it. The attendants of the shrine relate that the copy of the Quran has been there 
lor a very long time, but they have no knowledge of its origin. 

The history of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din’s tomb, which has been repaired and added 
to iioni time to time, seems to be as follow i — 

The saint was buried m the courtyard of the mosque which was built by him during 
his lifetime . 2 Soon afterwards, Muhammad Shah Tughlaq erected a cupola over his 
grave. It was ornamented by his successor Flroz Shah, who writes “ I a l so made 
the arches of the dome and the lattice work of the tomb of his holiness Sultanu -1 Mushaikh 
izamu -1 Haq Waddin—may God purify his grave—of sandal (wood), and hung up the 
golden chandeliers with chains of gold in the four recesses of the dome.”* It was 
rebuilt in the time of the emperor Akbar. Lai Beg, the author of Thamratu -1 Quds 
who was the BaHisfu (paymaster) of the prince Murad, the second son of Akbar, writing 
m the year 1006 A.H. (1597-98 A.D.) says " Let it be known that the stone pavement 
of the court of Ins (Shad* Nizamu-d Din’s) shrine together with the latticed stone, 
screens and the dome of his tomb were finished during the eternal reign of Jalalu-d 
Din Muhammad Akbar, the king champion of faith, by his dignified nobles such as 
Lairam Khan, A'zam Khan, Mirza Mian and Khuaja Jahan, etc .” 5 Apparently this 
re ers to the re-erection of the central tomb chamber and Sayyid.Faridun Khan, who 
put up at the head of the grave a marble slab engraved with the following inscription 
containing his name and the chronogram of the year 970 A.H. (1562-63 A.D.), seems 
to have been specially connected with the building operations. 
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1 History of Aurangzeb , vol. I, pp. 5-6. 

2 Th amardtu-l Quds , folio 261 (b). 

0 Siyaru-i Aullyd, p. 154 ; Shajaratu-l A?nvar, folio 238 (b). 

4 Fatiikat-i Flroz Shall, folio 10 (?»). 

5 Xhammatu-l Quds , folio 2636-264a. 
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Translation. 

“ There is no God but Allah and Muhammad i. k» P»P^ b „ ad 

(I) (be to God) that 

the tomb of his holiness the Ghauth oi tne wo - _ 

<3) ^ *** - * — - 

«« -* ' QMagto! of 
(6) 0 truth towards his tomb, perchance by the 

<6) favour of the saint your track may bo accomplished. 

Scribe of this Snsain Ahmad ffiSn raised over the grave 

In the year 1017 . ■ ( * A wisfid with the following inscription: 
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Translation. 

v/i P* 

(«r) 


(1) “ For the Shaikh oi lJemi (immj v--" 

nil /that is required) in this world and in the next. 

(2) One Farid gave him a transitory building, the other rarsed him to the position 

,») ^r^vmhis grave erected a dome (lofty) as the sky 
d a hlvn olond rose from the world, and a union dropped into the oyster shell 
% On ihe earth his square tomb threw wide its four doors (for worship) m all 

ifa ^Thtroof of the sacred to mb did the work of the high firmament on the earth. 

rj^the^onventicivl language 
l8 supposed to be pre-eminently endowed with eanetuty 

i3 believed to be filled by another^, henC e the most sanctified place. 

2 A place towards which Muslims looK cl p . 
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(7) The sky on its four firm pillars repeated spontaneously the takbvr four times 

( i.e ., expressed wonder). 

(8) He who turned his face away from his place (grave) turned his back on the 

great Ka‘ba, 

(9) And he who bowed his head to him made his face bright like a mirror. 

(10) Should you serve as sweeper of his place (grave) you are capable of the work 

of a hundred Messiahs. 

(11) I searched for the date of this fabric, wisdom gave as inspiration Ihe 

dome of the Shaikh ’ (1017 A.H.= 1608-9 A.D.). 

(12) May he who built these seven green ceilings (heavens) increase the honour 

of the builder.” 

Khalil-ullah Khan, entitled * Umdatu-1 Mulk, who was governor of Dehll during 
the reign of Shahjahan, built in the year 1063 A.H. (16/52-3 A.D.) the verandah round 
the tomb, 1 the material being marble and red sandstone. The inscription on the second 
and fourth arches of the verandah towards the south referring to its erection and date 

Tuns as follows 

I )*• dJ J| JxU- 

w-y* tfjp* **»»*;! b sj y- ^ ov 1 ' 1 '^ 3 

Translation. 

“ In the reign of his exalted Majesty Sahib Qiran Than! (the second Lord of happy 
conjunction, i.e., Shahjahan) the most humble of men (named) Khalil-ullah Khan son of 
Mir Miran Alhusainl Ni'matullahi, who was the governor of Shahjahanabad, erected 
this verandah round the blessed tomb in the year 1063 (1652-53 A.D.).” 

In the year 1169 A.H. (1755-56 A.D.) ‘Alamgir II put up the tablet bearing the 
following inscription, and possibly carried out other repairs and additions as well. 

y.y k 

bo yi4-r* * ip 

4 , >,y 4- 

y f* J&vb 

11 ^i> u ^ pry* 

Translation. 

9 

(1) “ Tie, who becomes the slave of Nizamu-d Din with his heart, receives the 

royal crown of the whole world. 

(2) ‘Azizu-d Din (known as ‘Alamgir II) performed the services of a slave with 

true faith ; the kingly crown of Hind (India) has now been given me (‘Aztzu- 
d Din). 

(3) Through him is healed my wounded heart without recourse to food, prayer. 

medicine or physician. 

’ ^aiaralvA Anwar, folio 238 (6) ; Athiru-s San&dU (ed. Cawnpore 1904), chapter III, pp. 30-1. 


c — I |.Uai yA. (1) 

y/db ; J^b L. ^ (r) 

y/-*. *3 * (r) 

fjA ji (jilaw *~»f (l*) 
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Jamft'at Khana. 



<SL 


(4) Much afflicted are the people now, 0 beloved of God (Nizamu-d Din); confer 
favour on sinners, as you are a friend of God. 

Under the supervision of Ho shy ar ‘All Khan the eunuch slave. The year 1169 (1755-6 
A.D).” 

The language of this inscription which is old Urdu deserves special notice. 

In 1223 A.H. (1808-9 A.D.) Nawab Ahmad Ba khsh Khan of Flrozpur replaced 
the red sandstone pillars of the verandah by others of marble, 1 and the curious parapet 
with its line of miniature domes is apparently of the same date. In the year 1236 
A.H. (1820-2.1 A.D.) Faizullah Khan Bangash added the copper ceiling, ornamented 
with blue enamel, to the verandah. 2 The dome, as it now stands, was rebuilt by Akbar 
Shah II in 1239 A.H. (1823-4 A.D). In the year 1300 A.H. (1882-3 A.D.) Khurshid 
Jah of Hyderabad erected around the grave a marble balustrade engraved with the 
following inscription:— 

jX i jjc 

||"». tXm t l<* 

Translation. 

“ Offered by the slave of slaves and the devoted servant (named) Muhalyu-d Din 
Bahadur Shamsu-1 Umara Amir Kabir Khurshid Jah, on the 21st of the month of Safar 
the victorious, the year 1300 Hijra (1882-83 A.D.).” 

The mosque known as Jama‘at Khana (Congregation House), which forms the 
western side of the enclosure is the oldest monument at the shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d 
Din. The account of its building, as given in several historical works, is contradictory, 
and it is hardly possible to say anything with certainty about the date of its erection 
or its founder. According to Farishta it was built by prince Khizr Khan, the heir- 
apparent of ‘Alau-d Din Khaljl and a disciple of the saint. 3 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
quoting the same authority, says that it was only the central compartment which was 
built by that prince, while the two side ones were added by the emperor Muhammad 
Shah Tughlaq on his accession to the throne. 4 On the other hand the author of 
Thamaratu-1 Quds states that the saint built this mosque himself in a period of 30 years. 5 
The same author also says “ Two marble slabs very clean and bright, are placed near 
the mihrdb instead of musallah (prayer carpet), and the Shaikh is known to have offered 
his prayer on them and said ‘Whosoever will say prayer after me on these two slabs of 
stone, God shall hear him and immediately fulfil his desires.’ 6 A marble slab still lies 
fixed on the floor before the central mihrdb of the mosque, but this story is not known 
to any of the attendants of the shrine. Firoz Shah claims that he constructed this 
building when he decorated the tomb of the saint. He says “ I erected a new building 
of Jama'at Khana, like which there was none at that place (at the shrine of Shaildi 


1 Shqjaraiu-l Anivar, folio 238 (6); Athdru-s Sanadid (ed. Cawnpor© 1904), chapter III, p. 31, 

2 Athdru-8 Sanddid, (ed. Cawnpore 1904), chapter III, p. 31. 

3 Tdrikji-i Farishta, pt. II, p. 394. 

4 A than*' s Sanadid (ed. Lucknow 1900), chapter I, p. 38. 

5 Thamar/Uu-l Qvds, folio 2(54 (a). 

• Ibid , folio 264 (b). 
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Nizamu-d Din) before.” 1 It was extensively repaired by the emperor Akbar, and an 
account of these repairs is recorded in Thamaratu-1 Quds as follows • — 

“ And the mosque which stands in the vicinity of the tomb was built by him, 
(Shaikh Nizamu-d Din) during his lifetime in a period of thirty years as has been already 
related, but its stone was not dressed nicely. About the year 980 A.H. (1572-73 A.D.) 
a royal order was issued, and in a short time skilful masons, having dexterously cut 
the upper surface of the stone to the depth of two fingers, dressed it clean and gave 
it a pleasing finish. Many grand and big mosques are also to be found in other countries 
such as Kabul, Ghazni, Gujrat, Dakhan, Kashmir and Malwa, but none of them stands 
equal to it in beauty and elegance. Travellers and traders, who come over here after 
visiting various countries, admit the failings in the architecture of other mosques, 
and declare that they have seen no mosque so pleasing and beautiful as this.” 2 

The building constructed of red sandstone is a fine specimen of the Palhan style of 
architecture. It contains three compartments measuring 95' 9" north to south by 
56' 6" east to west. The main central compartment, 38' 6" square internally, is crowned 
by a low dome rising from a polygonal battlemented drum, while each of the side ones 
measures 53' by 19' and is covered by twin domes. These domes, which are coated 
with plaster and whitewashed, are surmounted with marble pinnacles. The eastern 
facade (Plate IV, a), crowned with a row of spearhead battlements, is broken by three 
arches, which are ornamented with cusped soffits and Quranic inscriptions. The side 
arches are closed by latticed stone screens 6' 6" high each pierced at the centre by a 
doorway, which gives access to the interior. The central bay projects a little from 
the main face of the building, and is embellished with bands of geometric carvings and 
Quranic inscriptions, which enclose the arch. Recessed from this latter again is an 
arch, containing a doorway which gives access to the central compartment, and the 
upper portion of which above the doorway is closed by a latticed screen. On either 
side of this entrance is a latticed window ornamented with inscriptions from the Quran, 
which are also found around the internal arches and mihrabs. In the west wall there are 
three mihrab recesses, between the central and northern ones of which stands a red 
sandstone mimbar reached by two steps. The recessed arched pendentives (Plate IV, 
b) ornamented with cuspings and Quranic inscriptions are of special interest and have 
been described by Mr. Beglar as “ the most beautiful in Delhi.” 3 From the centre of 
the dome, which is lined with red sandstone, hangs an inverted cup said to be of gold, 
which the Jdts are said to have tried in vain to shoot down. 4 

The Persian inscription engraved on the east jagade between the central and the 
southern arches does not make any reference to the building, but. contains only the 
chronogram of the death of the saint. It runs as follows :— 

w-ajIa ofo |a> (p) 


1 Faluhat-i Flroz skahl, 10 (6). 

2 Thamaratu-l Qnils, folio 264 (a). 

» A. S. L, Vol. IV, p. 75. 

* Ath&m-S Santidid (ed. Lucknow 1900), chapter I, p. 38 ; Seven Cities of Delhi, p. 59. 
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Majlis KU&ua. 


Tomb of 

JahSiiSiS. 


Translation. 

(1) “ The administrator (Nizam) of two worlds, the king of water and earth surely 

became a lamp for both the worlds. 

(2) When I sought the date of his death, the praiser cried out from the invisible 

‘ the emperor of religion ’ (725 A.H.=1325 A.D). 

The Jaina'at Khana must not be confounded with Majlis Khana (Assembly house), 
which is an uninteresting building of the Mughal period to the north. It measures 
some 32' by 25' internally, and consists of a Man, two bays deep with three arched 
entrances on the south. 

To the south of the tomb of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, inside the enclosure of his shrine, 
are three marble tombs containing the graves of the members of the royal Mughal 
family. The westernmost -one, adjacent to the south wing of the Jama'at Khana, is 
that of Jahanara (Plate V, a) built by that princess during her lifetime. 1 It is an 
enclosure open to the sky and measuring 13' 9" by 11' 6" externally. The enclosing 
walls, which consist of pierced marble screens 8' in height, stand on a plinth 1 1. high, 
and contain three bays on each of the four sides, the entrance occupying the central bay 
on the west. They are crowned by a parapet, perforated and carved with a floral 
design, while the four angles of the enclosure as well as the entrance are marked by 
slender marble pinnacles rising 4' 10" above the walls. The decorative parapet had 
been much damaged, but it was restored by the Archaeological Department in the year 
1904. 2 Inside, the enclosure is paved with marble and contains four marble graves, 
the central one being that of Jahanara. It is simple and of the usual shape with a 
shallow depression on the upper surface, in which grass is growing, and at the northern 
end stands a headstone, consisting of a marble slab 6' 7" by 1' 10.V (Plate VI, a) which 
bears the following inscription, written, it is said, by the princess herself. 




^ crp p 5 ■)!>'* *** p*’ 

illy ilJljU) aliob *>.?• Jr^ ‘P*^ 1 ; 


| *C| P A.W 


Translation . 


“ He is living and everlasting. 

Let naught cover my grave save the green grass, for grass well suffices as a covering 
for the gTave of the lowly. 

The humble and mortal Jahanara, the disciple of the Khuajas (preceptors) of 
Chisht, and the daughter of Shahjahan the king and champion of faith, may God 
illuminate his demonstrations. The year 1092 (1681 A.D.).” 

The inlay work on the headstone had been much mutilated, and the following 
extract from the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, referring to 

its restoration, will be of special interest- here 

“ The decoration of this headstone had suffered much at the hands of visitors 
to the tomb. Originally the letters of the inscription were inlaid in black marble, 

i UMahu-t TawaritA, P- 248; AtUaru-} Sanddid (ed. Cawnpore 1904), chapter III, p. 74. 

a Annual Progress Report. 1903-4, p. 13 and appendix 111; 1904-5, p. 40. 
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■with a foliated border of coloured stones around; but almost all the tassellated pieces 
had been sacrilegiously picked out, and the adjoining surface of the white marble 
ground had been much chipped in the process. Of the coloured stones—agate, jasper, 
and malachite—it was fortunate that some small fragments still adhered in their places ; 
enough to make the restoration certain in every particular.” 1 

To the east of Jahanara’s grave is that of Mirza NllI, the son of the emperor Shah 
‘Alam II, while to its west that of Jamalu-n Nisa, the daughter of Akbar II, the small 
grave at the foot of the last being of that lady’s child. 

Jahanara, the daughter of Shahjahan and Mumtaz Mahall, was born on the 21st 
Safar 1023 A.H. (2nd April 1614 A.D.). She was first given the title of Begam Sahib, 2 
and then of Badshah Begam, 3 4 and for a long time was the principal personage in the 
Royal Harem. She was a most amiable and accomplished princess, famous for her 
virtues, and the foundress of many charitable institutions, such as mosques and serais, 
the most important of which was the Jami - ' mosque at Agra.' 1 A magnificent cara- 
vansarai known after her as Begam’s Serai was built by the princess in Dehll at Chandn 
Chauk near her gardens, which have been renamed as Queen’s Gardens. The building 
has been greatly praised by Bernier 5 and also by Manucci, 6 7 from whom the following is 
quoted : “ This princess (Jahanara) to preserve her memory, gave orders for the con¬ 
struction of a sarae in the square, which is between the fortress and the city. This 
is the most beautifid same in Hindustan, with upper chambers adorned with many 
paintings, and it has a lovely garden, in which are ornamented reservoirs. In this 
sarae there put up none but great Mogul and Persian merchants. The king went to 
view the work that had been done for his beloved Begom Saeb (Begam Sahib), and lie 
praised her energy and liberality.” The serai is no longer extant, but from an old map 
of Shahjahanabad in the Delhi Museum of Archaeology? we find that it stood at the 
place now occupied by the Town hall and the Municipal office buildings. 

Jahanara is also famous for her literary pursuits. Her favourite study was religion 
specially Sufism, and she was the authoress of a treatise entitled Munisu-l-Arwah, 
which contains the biography of Khuaja MiTinu-d Din of Ajmer, with brief notices on 
his chief disciples, the Chisht! saints, for whom she had great respect, as is also evident 
from her epitaph composed by herself. An incident in her life is related in connection 
with the establishment and growth of the British power in India. On the night of the 
27th Muharram 1054 A.H. (5th April 1644 A.D.), as she was returning from her 
father’s apartments to the harem, her garments caught fire from a lamp, and she was 
severely burnt. For some time no hopes were entertained of her recovery, but an 
English physician named Gabriel Boughton, who was then at Surat, was called in and 
restored her to health. Boughton, in reward for his services, was granted a patent 
enabling his countrymen to trade free throughout Shahjahan’s dominions. 8 On the 

» Annual, 1902-3, p. 28. 

2 Badshcih Namah, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 391. 

3 Mwntakhabu-l Lubab, Vol. J, p. 396. 

4 Badxhah Namah, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 52 ; Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p- 19U 

s Bernier , p. 281. 

* Manned, Vol. I, p. 221. 

7 Catalogue , p. 44, K. 2. 

8 Mifiabu-t Tawarikh, pp. 247-8; Oriental Biographical Dictionary , pp. 189-90* 
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Jahfingfr. 


deposition of her father Jahanara voluntarily shared his imprisonment in the fort of 
Agra -and did much to console him in his adversity. She survived him for sixteen 
years dying o.n-the 3rd Ramazan 1092 A.H. (16th September 1681 A.D.). 

Contiguous with the tomb of Jahanara, to the east,'is that of the emperor Muham¬ 
mad Shah (Plate VII, a), who was the last of the line of Timur to enjoy any semblance 
of power. He was bom on the 24th Rabun I, 1114 A.if. (18th August 1702 A.D.) and 
crowned at Fathpur on the 15th of Zlqa'da 1131 A.H. (30th September 1719 A.D.). 1 
The greatest event of his reign was the invasion of India by Nadir Shah in the year 
1151 A.H.- (1739 A.D.), and the massacre of Delhi, which followed, is still remembered 
with horror as the greatest calamity that had ever befallen the imperial city. Muham¬ 
mad Shall survived this disaster for eight years, and died on the 27th Rabl'a 11, 1161 
A.H. (26th April 1748 A.D.). 2 

The tomb of Muhammad Shah is set in a marble enclosure similar to that of Jahan¬ 
ara. It measures 21' 4" by 15' 10" externally and is entered through a doorway on the 
east. The enclosing walls, which are composed of pierced .marble screens 7' 2" high, 
contain five bays on the east and west and three on the north and south sides, and 
stand on an ornamented plinth 1' 2" in height. . The four corners of the enclosure are 
marked with pinnacles, which also flank the doorway and central bay opposite to it 
on the west. The guldastas, at the top of these pinnacles, have now mostly disappeared. 
The arch head of the entrance is scolloped, and the spandrels are adorned with a floral 
pattern in low relief. The door, which is of marble in two leaves, is embellished with a 
floral design set in panels, three on each leaf of the door. The enclosure, paved with 
marble, contains several uninscribed graves of the same material, the largest which 
stands in the centre, being that of the emperor. The one immediately to the west is 
that of his wife Sahiba Mahall, while at the foot of the last is that of the wife of Nadir 
Shah’s son. The grave to the west of the latter is of the lady’s infant daughter, and 
east of it lies Mirza Jigru, the grandson of Muhammad Shah, and further to the east of 
this again Mirza ‘Ashurl. The grave in the north-east corner is a nameless one. 

Further east of the tomb of Muhammad Shah is that of Mirza Jahangir (Plate VII, 
b), the eldest son of the emperor Akbar II. He was a frivolous young man and 
often caused much annoyance to the emperor, who consequently ordered Mr. Seton 
to arrest and send him as a prisoner to the fort of Allahabad. Mr. Seton posted British 
soldiers at various places in the fort of Shahjahanabad, and took the prince under 
surveillance in the month of Sha'ban of the year 1224 A.H. (1809 A.D.). A few days 
after, he was escorted together with a few attendants of the seraglio to Allahabad fort, 
and was granted a monthly allowance of Rs. 500. 3 4 Beale says that Mirza Jahangir 
was sent to Allahabad by the English, in consequence of having fired a pistol at Mr. 
Seton, the Resident at Shahjahanabad, and adds that the prince resided at Khusrau 
Bagh for several years until his death in 1236 A.H. (1821 A.D.). He was first interred 
in the same garden, but subsequently his remains were brought to Delhi. 1 


1 Muntakhabu-l Lvbdb, Vol JV, p. 840 ; Elliot , Vol. VII, p. 485. 

* Elliot , Vol, VIII. p. 111. 

J T&rifcA-i Muzaffwi , Vol. II, folio 112 (a)* 

4 Mijtdliu-t Taivarilch. p. 379 ; Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 191. 
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The tomb of Mirza Jahangir, which was built by his mother Nawab Mumtaz 
Maliall, 1 consists of a marble enclosure measuring some 19' 6" by 14' internally. It is 
raised 3' 3" from the floor of the courtyard of the shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, and is 
reached by a flight of four marble steps. Two doorways on the east and west give entrance 
to the building, that on the west being provided with marble leaves carved in floral 
patterns. The corners of the enclosure are surmounted by marble guldastas, which 
also flank the doorways. The enclosure, which is paved with marble, contains four 
graves of the same material. The grave of Mirza Jahangir, which lies in the centre, is 
profusely ornamented with floral carvings, and it may be noticed that it bears a lakhtl 
the emblem of a woman’s grave. It is said that the grave stone originally belonged 
to a woman’s grave, but was placed over the remains of the prince on a dispensation 
being granted for the purpose by Muslim lawyers. The second grave lying to the west 
is that of Mirza Babar, the brother of Mirza Jahangir. It also was not originally 
intended for its present position. The inscription which it bears refers to one Mir 
Muhammad, with the chronogram giving the date 987 A.H. (1579-80 A.D.). The 


inscription runs as follows :— 



••• )}* <♦/ J*? ob 

Oj** 

0) 


a**'* jx* j3)j» 

(p) 



(r) 

Translation. 



(1) “ That Sayyid of high lineage, the mine of benificence, and that sea of generosity 

from which the world gathered..., 

(2) Is a descendant of 'All having Mir Muhammad for his name. When Mir 

Muhammad departed from the world, 

(3) I asked wisdom the date of his death, it said * May the garden of paradise be 

(his) place.’ ” 

The remaining two graves are insignificant, but it seems almost certain that they 
are of the members of the royal family. 

The building immediately to the east of the tomb of Mirza Jahangir is locally 
known as the house of that prince. It consists of a central open courtyard with two 
arched daldns on the north and south, and is entered by a gateway on the east. In 
the daldns and courtyard are several graves the one in the north daldn being that of 
Mirza Babar’s wife. It is of marble and bears the following inscription on its head 
stone:— 

jjb ( | j 

| Yff 4Ju* 

Translation . 

(1) “ Alas, tlie wife of Babar Bahadur, repaired suddenly from this faithless world. 

(2) By order of Sahib-i ‘Alam, 2 about the date of her death, Bacja said, € She went 

to the everlasting world/ 

The year 1244 A.H. (1828-9 A.D.) ” 

1 Atjianhs Sanddid (ed. Cawnpore 1904), chapter III, p. 100. 

2 Safiib-i'Alam was a general title of Mughal princes. It is still home by the descendants of the ex-royal 
Mughal family residing at Delhi. 
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doorway of the 
court. 


Grave of Mirza 
Muqlm. 


Grave of Abtil 
Fazail. 


The grave of Khuaja ‘Abdu-r Rahman lies in the courtyard of the house of Mirza 
Jahangir, and the chief point of interest in it is that it is not aligned north to south 
according to the practice strictly observed by Musalmans. The deceased was a disciple 
of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, and the local tradition says that he expressed his desire to 
be buried in such a direction that his face might remain towards the tomb of the saint. 

The eastern wall of the enclosure of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, opposite to his tomb, is 
pierced by two small arched doorways, which give access to an open court containing 
several graves, two of them being inscribed. One of the doorways which lies to the 
south-bears on the top a marble slab engraved on-eitlier face with an inscription referring 
to the death of one Mirza Muqlm. 

Inscription on the western face of the marble,slab : — 

4»j) diSib LcUaJ u l»> oil V/* ^ (l) 

aj| txib Idjl ^Uai jl ui| Aib j (r) 

Translation.. 

(1) “ Those, who have procured a place in the neighbourhood, have obtained the 

object of their heart according to their wishes. 

(2) Do you know wherefrom they have obtained this position ? They have got 

it from Shaikh Nizam Aullya. 

Composed by Mir Nawaidi of Naishapur.” 

On the eastern face of the slab :— 

fxo j C 10 * (0 

r~j j&+-j b* (l*) 

Axjltf *Kt3 

Translation. ' 

(1) “ The son Muqlm, the slave of the-living and immortal, took bis seat in this 

tomb, which is full of grace and tranquillity. 

(2) He will have no anxiety or fear on the day of resurrection, when he became 

the resident of the high paradise. 

Composed by Nawaidi and written by Husain Naqshabl.” 

The grave of Mirza Muqlm, which is of marble, lies inside the court facing the 
inscribed doorway. It is engraved with the following verse which contains his name 
and the date of his death : — 

vw c-i* j [ir» / * 

Translation. 

“ When Mirza Muqlm departed from the world, the date was 967 (1559-60 A.D).” 

Beside the grave of Mirza Muqlm, to the east, .is that of one Abul Fazail, who is 
recorded in the inscription it bears to have been born at Kabul and died at Delhi, in - 
the year 968 A.H. (1560-61 A.D.). The graveof Abul Fazail also is of marble and the 
inscription engraved on it reads as follows;— 

Jtiy Jjl> iS ciV \jpy~* 1 (0 

JXJbj y (r) 

O.A <>)y> ^£1 /) iV*I Ji ^,1 (r) 

qiA xx«* ji> iSlj* iW* ^ (JjhaiJl oUj 
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Translation. 

(1) “ Alas ! that the moon, whose rising place was Kabul, is concealed in the 
city of Dehli. 

(2) That young plant of the garden of beauty and elegance left the world and 
became mortal. 

(3) The date of the death of that rose was known from the invisible ‘ That rose 
is destroyed from the garden of Murad.’ 

Death of Abul Fazail son of Sayyid Murad in the year 968 (1560-61 A.D.)." 
Beyond the south wall of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din’s enclosure there is another 
enclosure, which contains the tomb of Amir Miusrau, the renowned Persian poet of 
India and a favourite disciple of the saint. It is surrounded on the south and east by 
arched compartments mostly occupied by the attendants of the shrine, and on the 
west,by a brick masonry wall. The precinct of Amir Khusrau, which measures some 
103' east to west by 56' north to south, is paved with red sandstone slabs, and is strewn 
with a large number of graves, some of which are inscribed and dated. It is connected 
with the enclosure of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din on the north by an arched doorway, which, 
according to an inscription fixed on it, was erected by one Jawahar in the time of 
‘Alamgir II. The inscription was covered by coats of whitewash, repeated annually 
on the doorway and enclosure walls on the occasion of the anniversary of the saint, 
ft is written inlaid in black letters on a white marble slab and runs as follows :— 

jtjc <t 

<_)|j3 ^ (!) 

I* 

fi/ vb oli-S” o|j (r) 

| | VI jiois ' 4 dihsr? 

Translation. 

0 Glorious! 

(1) “During the auspicious reign of the father of justice, the king ‘Alamgir, 

Jawahar erected the door (as a religious work) for reward. 

(2) How joyful the tidings which the invisible crier gave to Hoshyar ‘All Khan 
* The generous opener of doors opened the door.’ 4th (regnal year of ‘Alamgir II). 
The year 1171 (1757-58 A.D.). The children of Mahaldar Mian the deceased.” 

The main entrance to Amir Khusrau’s enclosure is through a gateway on the 
east (Plate V, 6) which was rebuilt by the wish of His Highness the Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad in the year 1298 A.H. (1881 A.D.). An inscription on the outer arch of the gate¬ 
way, referring to its erection, runs as follows :— 

w-js'* Vj (!) 

(r) 

UyJiJ (r) 

-r~h £ j JL- (l*) 

Translation. 

(1) “ At the dargah (tomb) of the beloved of God who listens (to the prayers of the 
faithful), this gate was built which has victory near it. 

(2) By the order of the Nizam, the king of the Deccan, by the efforts of 
Muhammad Rashid, the prudent. 
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Tomb Of Amir 
Khusrau. 


(3) And by tie assistance of Hashim, entitled Husaini, it was completed without 

the intrusion or ill-will of a rival. 

(4) When I enquired of the invisible the date of its erection, the invisible crier 

said ‘ Rare beyond measure. ’ 1298 (1881 A.D.).” 

The west wall of the enclosure is also pierced by. a doorway, but it is mainly 
for the use of the people residing immediately to the south and west of the 
shrine. 

The tomb of Amir Khusrau (Plate VIII, a) lies in a small enclosure 28' 6" by 20' 
1 surrounded by red sandstone walls of lattice work. The enclosure, paved with 
marble, is entered through a doorway on the south, where it is partly roofed with 
stone slabs. The tomb chamber, which is oblong in plan, measures 16' 2" by 
12' 6" externally, and is constructed of marble. It is covered by a vaulted roof, 
supported on 12 pillars and. crowned by two guldastas, one at either end on the north 
and south. The space between these pillars is closed by latticed screens, the central 
bay on the south being open and serving as an entrance to the tomb. Outside the 
tomb chamber, to the north, stands an inscribed marble slab 7' 11" by 1' 6-J-" set up 
during the reign of the emperor Babar, while on the south lies an uninscribed and un¬ 
plastered grave said to be that of Shamsu-d Din Mahru, the son of Amir Khusrau’s 
sister. The marble grave of Khusrau in the centre of the building is enclosed by a 
marble balustrade. It is ever kept covered by a pall, and a cotton canopy hangs over 
it, tied with ropes to the four corners of the chamber. 

The tomb of Amir Khusrau, like that of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, has been added to 
at different times. It was the desire of the Shaikh that Khusrau should be buried beside 
him, but on the demise of the latter this was objected to. The following account of 
his burial, quoted from Thamaratu-1 Qiids, will be read with interest. 

“ When Khusrau died it was intended to bury him by the side of the Shaikh’s grave. 
But one of the members of the royal family 1 ( ), w ho had great 

influence, objected to this, saying that in future it would'cause difficulty for the people 
to distinguish the grave of the Shaikh from that of Khusrau. His real motive, however, 
was that he had built a dome for his burial near the tomb of the saint, and he did not 
like that any one might be interred between the two buildings. On account of this, 
Khusrau was buried at the place where his grave now lies. The man, who had raised 
the objection, was deputed on some business by the emperor (apparently Muhammad 
Shah Tughlaq) to Deogir, where he died. The dome built by him became an abode 
of bats and mendicants, until the emperor Humayun, who came on a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, passed through that dome, and on account of its filthy 
condition ordered its demolition.” 2 

No building is known to have been erected at the grave of Amir Khusrau until 
the reign of the emperor Babar, when the inscribed marble tablet, mentioned above 
was put up at its head. The inscription on this tablet also refers to the erection of a 
structure by Mahdi Khuaja, but gives no particulars as to its character. Carr Stephen 
and Sayyid Ahmad Khan, however, state that it was only the enclosing wall which was 

mi *t l ar ‘^ ta (pt ' n ’ p ' 403) says that th ° ma “ Wh ° raUed this objection was a eunuch holdiug th^poat of priraa 
* XhamarutiL-l Qud$, folio 280 (a) and (5). 
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constructed by Mabdi Ijhuaja. 1 The inscription which contains several verses runs 
as follows:— 

jJJ| *b|J| 

^jti #Ui r R jA urj’/r* ^ V* ^ 

Translation. 

« There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is his prophet. 

The earth was honoured by this tablet in the reign of Babar the emperor and 

champion of faith.’ 


jur ^A/ ; J 

J>j vl jl f >/* J> 

Jt3> A. ; 

JUL* yi& a " C —& C ‘ 


(*) 

,'U jl y"> y\ yo (t) 

0 “) 

-I jl ((*) 

; ) v£j.J J3UI ^ *»A ( 0 ) 

Translation. 

(1) “Mir Khusrau, the king of the kingdom of words (poetry), the ocean of accom¬ 

plishment and sea of perfection. _ 

(2) His prose is more attractive than flowing water, his poetry is clearer than 

limpid water. 

(3) (He is) a peerless singing nightingale and an unparalleled sugar-tongued parrot. 
4 For the date of his death, when I bowed my head above the knees of thought, 
5) A chronogram occurred ‘peerless’ and another Sugar-tongued parrot. 

(725 A.H.-1326 A.D.) 

^ ^ u-i oV * oU ^ J 

Translation. 

« The tablet of my dust is without even a word of hopes of a meeting with my 
beloved, simplicity is the only sign of my true love.” 

jlU y s>A 4- ^1 ^A aA J1U > .U b *i~ **!>* ^ (l) 

a3a/ # c bJ L^i fb U **!> k Sf*~ ^ (r) 

^yi ^u*Ji v l v^ *xF 

Translation. 

( 1 ) « Mahdi Maja, a Sayyid of rank and dignity, became the founder of this 

matchless and incomparable building. '■ ■ 

(2) I said ‘the good efforts of Mahdi Hiuaja,’ when they enc,mred of me the date 

of the foundation of this building. ^ 

It is written by Shihab the enigmatist of BKrat. __———„—*- 

-—- 1 Athdru.* Sanadid (ed. Cawnporo 1904), P . 58 ; Carr Stephen, V . 115. 
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The chronogram in the last verse does not reconcile with the other facts stated 
in the inscription. It places the erection of the building by Mahdl Khiiaja in the 
year 897 A.H. (1491-2 A.D.) when Sikandar Shah Lodi was on the throne of Delhi. 
Now Mahdi Khiiaja was a brother-in-law of the emperor Babar, 1 and he is not known 
to have come to India before the conquest of that country by Babar in the year 932 
A.H. (1526 A.D.). Nizamu-d Din Ahmad, the author of Tabaqat-i Akbari, describes 
the Khuaja as a generous and liberal young man, and he speaks of a conspiracy made 
by Amir Nizamu-d Din All Khalifa, the prime minister, at the time of Babar’s death 
to raise him to the throne in place of Humayun. 2 * Moreover Shihabu-d Din of Hirat, 
the scribe of the inscription, came to India with the historian Khund Mir in the year 
934 A.H. (1528 A.D.) and was introduced to Babar in the beginning of 935 A.H. 
(September 1528 A.D.). These facts supported by the internal evidence of the inscrip¬ 
tion itself, the first verse of which refers to the erection of the tablet during the reign 
of the emperor Babar, leaves no doubt that the building by Mahdl Khuaja was also 
constructed about the same time. The value of the chronogram apparently requires 
some addition to give the exact date, and similar instances are not uncommon in 
Persian chronograms, when the required dates are obtained by making an addition to 
or subtraction from their values, which operations are technically styled as Ta‘miya-i 
Dd/chila and Ta’miya-i Kharija respectively. 

During the reign of the emperor Humayun in the year 938 A.H. (1531-2 A.D.) 
flit innei enclosure was built and paved with marble, and a marble tombstone was 
placed over the grave.* It was probably at this time that Humayun ordered the 
lemoval of the dome in order to improve the site. 4 An inscription of this emperor 
dated 938 A.H. is to be found on the north and west walls of the enclosure. It, 
however, does not refer to the erection of any building. 


b o 4 *" e y w’j 1 45,0 &■) 

l i?° c!i' b o jU/ * ;•» 

(aax tjJo v£JU<J)^|j j 


db))* i^JjU (|) 

Jb (t) 

loss'* j ; yij (r) 

°r* a> jl (r) 


JCj 


3U r He )) 

M-J eg*- 


U|4> ^jti #Udb 




Oji iiS+J 



b..d> A A. y 


cX** tx) y i^.mw tJ^xj 






^ | ; U jUy fj* ^J) (o) 

(vj 

b jiAaJf (a) 

y <3*»b b!«JaL 


Translation . 

<l) “ Kbusrau the king of the kingdom of words and the head and chief of saints- 
whose name is (engraved) on the tablet of world like the mark on hard stone.* 

1 Humayun Hamah , appendix B, p. 298 seq. 

2 TabaqdUi Akbari, pp. 193-4, see also Elliot , vol. V, pp. 187-8, and bki'lasatu-t Tawafikh > pp. 06-7, 

8 Th amarfUuAlQudsX folio 29 (b). 

4 Supra p. 22. 
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(2) He (lit. his intellect) composed verses in such an elegant style that the tablet 

of meaning was adorned with it. 

(3) He dived into the sea of reflection and by the grace (of God) brought out the 

pearls of expression from it. 

(4) In the year five times five (25) and seven hundred from the flight of Hi3 

Holiness (Prophet) he departed from this world to the next. 

May his end be good. 

(5) By the divine decree Sidra (a tree in paradise) became the residence of the 

bird of his soul, when the call ‘ Irja‘l 1 2 (turn to me) reached him from the 
high world. 

(6) Nine hundred and thirty eight-years had passed from Hijrat to the reign of 

Humayiin, the king and champion of faith, and the wise, 

(7) An emperor, so worthy, that the angels might well ever pray for his prosperity 

to the great God, 

(8) Of high rank, wealthy, and pure, like whom there has never been nor ever 

will be one so peerless or matchless. 

(9) 0 God ! as long as the world exists may he ever remain in prosperity, and may 

the Lord of the world be his friend, helper and defender against his enemies.” 
In the year 969 A.H. (1561-2 A.D.) Shihabu-d Din Ahmad Khan one of the grandees 
of the court of the emperor Akbar erected a dome with latticed walls of red sandstone 
over the grave. 3 The present tomb was built during the reign of the emperor Jahangi r 
in the year 1014 A.H. (1605-6 A.D.) by Khuaja ‘Imadu-d Din Hasan, and an inscrip¬ 
tion consisting of various verses in praise of Amir Khusrau and containing the name 
of the founder and the date, is engraved in one line running on the four walls at their 
top inside the building. There is also an inscription of the emperor Jahangir written 
on a marble tablet which is fixed on the northern wall. These inscriptions are copied 
below in the same order as they are found on the tomb. 

On the cast wall. 

jUj ly> y ^ 4- (l) 

0^,1 y.) ^Jjl fjixi I/I (t) 

L£^~l jlj c—Uddyj I-Ojp b awd Jac (r) 

Translation. 

(1) “ O ! Khusrau, peerless in the world, I am a supplicant at thy tomb. 

(2) It has been built by Tahir; eternal blessing is always found here. 

(3) Wisdom thus spake the date of its foundation, say to the tomb that it is a 

place of secrets.’ ” 

On the north wall. 

^31 ^ yj ; r »/ ^.1 Ji'a 

^3 1 sjyc jIm. . I* It* yjbj 1 "* 

1 This refers to the verse 28 of Sura I.XXXIX of the Quran, which is as follows * 1 *^ ^b 
(Return to thy Lord well pleased and well pleasing). 

2 Thavnaratu-l Quds, folio 291 (fo). 
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Translation. 

“ The composer of these lines and founder of this building is Tahir Muhammad 
‘ Imadu-d Din Hasan son of Sultan 'All Sabzwari, in the year 1014 Hijra (1605-6 A.D.), 
may God forgive his sins and conceal his faults. The scribe 'Abdu-n Nabi son of 
Aiyub.” 

On the west wall. 

i“ j j i :: e—\ (l) 

i" ~ t j ■ I, - q ^ jkAu ij ji (r j 

j\ jy> O-i *Aa.> Aijla. (r) 

Translation. 

(1) “ 0 thou ! who hast the sweet drink of love in thy cup and receivest messages 

constantly from the friend. 

(2) The house of Farid is ordered by thee, hence is it that thou art entitled Nizam. 

(3) Immortal is the slave Khusrau, for he with his thousand lives is thy slave.” 
On the south wall. 


,0 j iwjlS jO , ,t> j j *^ c ) .'■^-'**1 1 2 * * —^ If* ( 0 

fV c f* f ^ Vv*- y ^ r [i /' (i*) 


gif My giA *jXV ^ 


Translation. 



(1) “ My name is Nek (righteous) and r Great Khuaja 5 ; [it |Contains] two shins, 

two lams , two qdfs and two jims. 

(2) If you can evolve my name from these letters I shall know thou art a wise man* 
Scribe the same as mentioned above ( f Abdu-n Nabi son of Aiyub) the grandson of 

Shaith Farid Shakar Ganj.” 

The above riddle may be solved as follows:— 


2 shins 
2 Jams 
2 qdfs 
2 jtms 


. 2 x300=600 £ (Sc). 

. 2 X 30— 60 ^ (Sin). 

. 2x100=200 ) (Be). 

. 2x3 = 6 j (Woo). 

(Khusrau). 


Inscription of the emperor Jahangir. 


? dAJIdJUL JoU j&kJty) 4U3 jJt-c alfcy* 

y 9j) ^xJUJJ ^lr y dkkUi 


Translation. 

u In the reign of the emperor, the asylum of the world, the father of victory, the 
just king (named) Nuru-d Din Muhammad Jahangir, the champion of faith, may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and reign and extend over all the worlds his beneficence and 
benevolence/ 5 

In the year .1280 A. H. (1663-4 A. D.) one Miyan Jan offered the pair of copper 
plated doors on which he engraved the following Urdii inscription containing his name 


MIN/Sr^ K 
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and date. The inscription seems to have been written by an illiterate man who has 
committed a few mistakes in spelling. 

On the west leaf of the door. 

(0 

A-j'v?- d ;b^ (l') 

ajij ^ _j^c (p) 

jty* *1(1 (f) 

Translation . 

“ Verses of a chronogram. 

(1) Amir Khusrau of Dehli is such that his door is like the door of paradise. 

(2) Why should not supplicant at his tomb be favoured, for he is the minister of 

the court of Nizamu-d Din. 

(3) The poor and humble servant Mlyan Jan, who is a faithful friend and servant 

of the poor. 

(4) Erected these bright doors in the year 1280 (1 663-4 A.D.).” 

On the east leaf of the door. 

ji* 1 —’rtf Aj 0) 

jjj y> Jo ^ Jj jfy ( r j 

Translation. 

(1) “ What honour and dignity if you accept them (the doors). 0 ! Amir Khusrau, 

dear to God. 

(2) Miyan Jan offers the pair of doors ; may he achieve the heart’s wishes, and 

may his heart be illuminated.” 

In the year 1303 A. H. (1886 A. D.) Muhaiyu-d Din Khan of Hyderabad erected 
the pierced marble balustrade round the grave and inscribed his name and date on it. 

»r*r 

Translation. 

“ Offered by the slave of the slaves the humble Muhaiyu-d Din Khan Shamsu-1 
Umara Amir-i Kablr Khurshid Jah on the 20th of august Ramazan in the year 1303 
. Hijra (22nd June 1886 A.D.).” 

Amir Khusrau was the chief disciple and friend of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din. His Short 
real name was Abul Hasan, Khusrau being his nom-de-plume. Amir Saifu-d Din 
Mahmud, the father of Khusrau was of Turkish extraction, and migrated to India from 
. Balkh. He was given a place at court, and took up his residence at Muminabad now' 
known as Patyall, 1 where Khusrau was born in the year 651 A.H. (1253-4 A.D.). 2 At the 

1 jPatyalf is a small town in Etah district in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb. 
a TdrTkk'-i j ?urixhta, pt. II, p. 402 ; Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 210, 


fix'* <L ^xA 

IjAaJI folL j 

^ y** dJuw Lv.5 
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age of eight during the reign of the emperor Balban, Khusrau went in company with 
his father and brother to Shaikh Nizamu-d Din and became his disciple. 1 Shortly after 
this Amir Saifu-d Din was killed in a battle and Khusrau, who was then nine years old 2 
was taken under the guardianship of his maternal grandfather Imadu-1 Mulk. At 
the age of 20 he lost his grandfather also, and he entered the service of Daulat Khan 
Muazzam Khan commonly known as Chhajju Khan. Later on he went to Samana, 
where he received an imperial order to proceed to LakhnautI, 3 but soon after Hrasrau 
and his friend Khtraja Hasan took service with prince Muhammad Sultan better known 
as Khan-i Shahid, the eldest son of Ghiyathu-d Din Balban and the governor of Multan 
and Sindh, the former having been the keeper of the Quran and the latter of the inkpot. 4 * 
Ziya-i Barni writes the following about this eminent prince and the appointment of 

Khusrau under him. 

“ The court of Muhammad Sultan was frequented by the most learned, excellent, 
and accomplished men of the time. His attendants used to read to him the Shah Namah, 
the Diwan-i Thandl, the Dlwdn-i Kh ciqani and the KMmsah of Shaikh Nizami. Learned 
men discussed the merits of these poets in his presence. Amir Khusrau and Amir flasan 
were servants at his court, and attended upon him for five years at Multan, receiving 
from the prince allowances and grants of land. The prince fully appreciated the merits 
and excellences of these two poets, and delighted to honour them above all his servants- 
I, the author of this work, have often heard from Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan that 
they had very rarely seen a prince so excellent and virtuous as Khan-i bhaliid (Martyr 

Prince ). }, ** 

The story of the prince’s death in a battle against the Mughals when Khusrau was 
made prisoner by them is related by the same author as follows 

“ In the year 684 A.H. (1285-6 A.D.) the Khan of Multan, the eldest son and 
heir-apparent of the Sultan (Balban) and the mainstay of the state, was engaged in a 
battle with Tamar, 6 the bravest dog of all the dogs of Ohangcz Khan, between Lahore 
and Deopalpur. By the will of fate, the. prince with many of his nobles and officers 
fell in that battle, and a grievous disaster thus happened to the kingdom of Balban. 
Many veteran horsemen perished in the same battle. This calamity caused great and 
general mourning in Multan, and from that time the Mian of Multan was called Khan-i 
Shahid (Martyr Prince). Amir Khusrau was made prisoner by the Mughals in the same 
lotion, and obtained his freedom with great difficulty. He wrote an elegy on the 
death of Khan-i Shahid.” 7 

After his release from the Mughals, Khusrau entered the service of Amir Ah Jama 
Dar, 8 whom he has much eulogized in his poems. Later on the emperor Jalalu-d Din 

1 Tdnkh-i Farishta, pt. 31, p* 302. 

a Jbid p 402 . ghazlnatu-l Asfiya , vol. I, p. 340. In the preface of the Ghurratu-l Karml quoted in '£hamaratu-l 
Qnds (folio 291 (b) seq) Khusrau writes that he was only 7 years old when his father died. 

3 77/ amcirdtu -1 Quds, folio 292 seq. 

* Tdrikh-i Farishta, pt. II, p- 302. 

a Ziya-i Barni , 66-7 ; Elliot, vol. Ill, p. 110. 

(vol. Ill, p. 122) reads this name as 1 Samar.’ 

7 Ztyd-i Barni, p. 109-JO; Elliot, vol. Ill, p. 122. 4 . 

. Mtm Cd r literally a keeper of wardrobe ; probably Amir ‘All held this post m the royal court. 
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Khalji made him his favourite courtier, which honour he continued to enjoy until his 
death. 1 Ghiyafhu-d Din Tughlaq after whom he wrote the Tughlaq Namah, honoured 
him more than any other emperor. Khusrau accompanied the emperor in his journey 
to Bengal, but on the return of the emperor, he remained at Lakhnauti on some 
business. 2 In the meanwhile he heard about the death of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din and 
proceeded with all speed to Dehll. Khusrau felt the death of the Shaikh very deeply. 3 
He gave away all his property in alms to the poor and beggars, resigned his service 
with the king, and passed away in mourning, six months after his preceptor’s 
death, on Wednesday the 18th Shawwal 4 of the year 725 A.'H. (27th September 
1325 A.D.). 

Khusrau was one of the most celebrated poets of India. He is said to have been 
the author of some 99 works, 5 of which, however, only a few are known. He enjoyed 
the patronage of several emperors of Dehli, and he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
poems receive universal appreciation during his lifetime. It is stated that fea di, the 
famous poet of Shiraz, undertook the trouble in his old age of travelling from his native 
country to Dehli in order to make the acquaintance of Kh usrau,** but this statement 
finds little support from contemporary historians and may be accepted with reserve. 
Sa‘di might have expressed this desire, but it is not certain that he actually came to 
India to see Khusrau. Indeed Zxya-I Barn?, on the contrary, states that ‘' Khan-i Shahid 
twice sent messengers to Shiraz for the express purpose of inviting Shaikh Sa : di to 
Multan, and forwarded with them money to defray the expenses of the journey. His 
intention was to build a Khanqah (monastery) for him in Multan, and to endow it 
with villages for its maintenance. Khuaja Sa'di, through the feebleness of old age, 
was unable to accept the invitations, but on both occasions he sent some verses in 
his own hand, and made his apologies also in writing. ’ 7 

Amir Khusrau is also esteemed as a saint, and his tomb, which is looked after by 
the Pirzadas of Nizamu-d Din, is visited by pious devotees who make offerings to it. 
The anniversary of his death is celebrated with the same pomp and ceremony as that 
of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din on the 17th and 18th of the month of Shawwal every year. 

In the neighbourhood of Amir Khusrau’s tomb to the south-east is a red sandstone 
building 16' 6" by 9' 10", locally known as the Ddldn of Mirdha Ikram. It is paved 
with marble, and contains three arched openings on the north and one on each of the 
east and west sides. Inside the ddldn are four marble graves and an inscription on 
a marble tablet fixed on a doorway in the centre of the back wall contains the chrono¬ 
gram of the death of Ikram, after whom the building is known. 


1 Tarikh'i Farishta, pt. II, p. 402. , 

2 Ibid, p. 403 „ . 

2 Siyaru-l Aullyd, p. 304 ; Tdnkik4 Farishta ,, pt. II, p. 403 ; Ehazhiatu-l Asfiyd, vol. I, 341-42: Saftnatu-l 

Aitliyd, p. 100. _ _ 

4 Mirat-i Aftab Aimd, folio 95 {a) ; Khazlnatu-l Asfiyu, vol. I, i>. 342 s-Safinatu-l AvKya, p. 100 ; Ilayal-i 
KAu*rcm, p. 60 ; Farishta (pt, II, p. 403) however, places the death of Snierau on the 29th of Ziqarla but it cannot 
bo correct. His anniversary is observed on the 18th Shawwal, which is generally believed to be the date of his 

death. 

5 Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 219 ; Thamarain-l Qud&, folio 287 (6), Bkazinatn i Asflyd, vol. p. 341., 
Hayat-i FCh'Usrau. p. 90 ; Farishta (pt. II, p. 403) reduces this number to 92* 

8 Tan fch-i Farixfita, pt. II, p. 403 ; Mirat-i A /tab Numd , foiio 94 (&). 

7 Zxyd’i Bar p. 08 ; Elliot, vol. Ill, p. 110-111. 
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The inscription runs as follows:— 

y ji J if q«i wJilaJ j I (| ) 

jy-'“ A - j oj.~l (p) 

11* 1*1 «-> t*|* *iu» 

Translation. 

(1) “ Ikram shone in the favour of the king as a particle of sand reflects the sun. 

(2) He was buried at the feet of Khusrau, and Sayyid said ‘ Ikram attained rest 

(was interred) at the feet of Khusrau.’44th year (of the reign of Shah ‘Alam 
II). The year 1216 A.H. (1801-2 A.D.).” 

Ikram is given the surname of Mirdha, 1 the rank which he seems to have held 
during the reign of Shah ‘Alam II. 

d A stone grave lying concealed under the paving to the east of the ddldn of Mirdha 
Ikram is locally known to be that of Ziyau-d Din Barni, the author of Tarikh-i Firoz 
Shahl and a disciple of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din. 

The mosque of Khan-i Dauran Mian (Plate VIII, b) stands beyond the west wall 
of Amir Khusrau’s enclosure, and may be approached through the doorway on that 
side. It is a small structure constructed of red sandstone in the late Mughal style. 
The prayer chamber which measures internally 16' 7" by 9' 11" is surmounted by three 
bulbous domes and is richly decorated inside with coloured painting. In the centre 
of the courtyard lies a stone platform surrounded by a stone jail balustrade nearly 
one foot high, and containing an inscribed grave, apparently that of Khan Dauran 
Mian, the founder of the mosque. There are two other unknown graves in the court¬ 
yard of the mosque, while outside it by the south wall are a few inscribed ones, but 
none of these are of any special interest. 

‘ Khan-i Dauran Khan ’ is only a title, and there are not less than four Mughal 
nobles known to history by this appellation. Khan-i Dauran Khan, the founder of this 
mosque, is probably Samsamu-d Daulah Khan-i Dauran Mian Bahadur Mansur Jang 
on whom this title together with the rank of seven thousand was conferred by the* 
emperor Farrukhsiyar. Muhammad Shah further bestowed upon him the title of 
Amlru-l Umara. He died in 1151 A.H. (1739 A.D.) of wounds received in a skirmish 
against the Persian soldiers on the occasion of the invasion of Nadir Shah. 2 

Outside the enclosure of Amir Khusrau at its eastern gateway, is a solid looking 
building of Pathan style (Plate V, b), which according to the local tradition was originally 
the Langar Khana (alms house) attached to the shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din. It 
consists of an oblong hall 38' by 28' with four arched entrances on the north, and is 
divided internally by local hard stone pillars into twelve compartments. A chabutm 
standing in front of it has partly blocked three of these entrances, of which the eastern 
one was already closed with a wall, the western archway, howevef,' being open and 
giving access to the building. 

1 “ A man placed over ten. The rank of Mlrdahah appears to have been tho only non-commissioned rank in 
Mughal armies. Mlrdahah is also used in tho sense of a serva7it who looks after ten horses." ( Ain-i Akbari 
English translation by Blochmann, vol. I, p. 116n.) 

8 Madthxrn-l U7nard t vol I, pp. 819*22. 
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Some 30 yards from the eastern gateway of Amir Khusrau’s enclosure towards the 
north, and opposite to the tomb of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din almost touching the east 
wall of his enclosure, lies the mausoleum of Atgah Khan (Plate IX, a) built by his son 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kokaltash in the year 974 A.II. (1566-7 A.D.). It stands in a walled 
enclosure which is entered through the doorway of the Khdnqdh of Bahram Shah the 
son of Shah ‘Alam II. The tomb consists of a chamber, which measures 29' 6" square 
externally and is covered by a marble dome. On each of the four sides of the building 
is a deeply recessed arch pierced by a doorway in the centre and enclosed by Quranic 
inscriptions which conclude with a reference to the name of BaqI Muhammad the 
scribe. The doorway on the north, east and west are closed by jail screens, while 
that on the south forms an entrance to the tomb. The building is constructed of red 
sandstone inlaid with marble and coloured tiles. The interior of the tomb was once 
very effectively ornamented with tile work and painted plaster, but this has now to 
a great extent peeled off, exposing the masonry of the walls and domes. 

Sairu-1 Manazil (folios 46 and 47a) contains a large number of verses which are 
stated to have been written inside the tomb on the walls, presumably on the tiles which 
have now disappeared. They are only expressive of the instability of the world and 
prayers to God, without any historical interest. The building had long been in a 
neglected condition until 1903 when it was taken in hand by the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, and all necessary measures of conservation were carried out. 1 2 The original 
pinnacle of the dome was destroyed by storm, 3 but in recent times has been replaced 
by a gilded one. 

Inside the tomb there are three marble graves ornamented with interesting carving. 
The grave in the centre is that of Atgah Khan, and that on its east is that of his wife, 
Jijl Anagah ; the one on its left is not identified. 4 On each of the doors of the building 
there is an inscription engraved on a marble slab, but of these only the following one 
which is on the entrance towards south, refers to the date and erection of the tomb, 
the rest being quotations from the Quran. 

Translation. 

“ This noble edifice was finished in the year 974 A.H. (1566-7 A.D.) under the 
superintendence of Dstad Khuda Qull. ’ 

Atgah Khan was the husband of Akbar’s wet-nurse Jijl Anagah. His real name was 
Shamsu-d Din Muhammad, the title Atgah Khan being merely the appellation which 
was given to the husband of a nurse, as the nurse herself was kno.wn as Anagah. He 
was the son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni and first entered the service of Mirza 
Kamran, the brother of Humayun. Atgah Khan was present with the Mughal army, 
when Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah Sur and aided the emperor in his escape 
from the battle field. Humayun rewarded him by appointing his wife a wet-nurse 
of prince Akbar. When Bairam Mian, having fallen into disfavour with the emperor 

1 AtMru-s SancUUd, chapter III, p. 57 ; Mijtdhu-t TaMriM, P- 172 ; Carr Stephen, p. 117 ; Keene, p. 57. 

2 Annual, 1903-4, p. 23-5. 

3 Carr Stephen, j). 118 ; Keene , p. 57. 

4 Hearn assigns this grave to a brother of Atgah KJian. (Seven Cities of Dehli, p. 117.) 
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Akbar, raised a rebellion against biin, Atgah Khan was appointed governor of tbe 
Panjab and sent against Bairam Khan, whom he defeated. For this service he^was 
rewarded with the title of ‘Azam Khan. Shortly after, in the sixth year of the reign 
of Akbar, he was appointed as “ Vakil ” or chancellor of the empire. This aroused 
the enmity of certain powerful personages of the court such as Mun'irn Khan and Maham 
Anagah, and at last on the 12th Ramazan 969 A.H. (5tli May 1562 A.D.) he was 
assassinated by Adham Khan, the youngest son of Maham Anagah, another nurse of 
Akbar, when engaged with Mun'im Khan and other grandees upon state business in 
the palace at Agra. 1 According to Farishta Atgah Khan was killed in the year 970 
A.H. (1562-3 A.D.) by Adham Khan while reading the Quran. 2 The body of Atgah 
Khan was removed to Dehli and buried near the tomb of Shaikh Nizamu-d .Din Auliya. 
In the year 974 A.H. (1566-7 A.D.) some five years after his death Mirza ‘Aziz Kokal- 
tash his younger son erected a tomb over his remains. 

The EJiavqah of Bahrain Shah consists of a three arched dalan, constructed of brick 
masonry and red sandstone, and an open court to the north. The red sandstone door¬ 
way on the east, which gives entrance to the building, bears an inscription inlaid with 
black letters and dated 1225 A.H. (1810-11 A.D.). 

bjj"- (*!/P (0 

ijil p) *U3U.- ^31 y< Jt~ j\ (p) 

i rr° 

Translation. 

(1) “Shah Bahrain, the son of Shah ‘Alam erected this pleasant building. 

(2) Wisdom said for the date of its erection ‘ A sacred and pleasing (lit. increasing 

of spirits) Khanqah (a monastery).’ The year 1225.” 

To the north of the court there was another doorway which gave access to the 
shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, but it is now blocked'up. An inscription, engraved 
on a marble slab, is fixed near this doorway on the northern face of the wall, and runs 
as follows :— 

itw «!.,£ f'jx 3 . 

Translation. 

“ This paradise like house was built by Muhammad Bahram Shah, the son of Shah 
‘ Alam the king champion of faith.” 

The grave of Bahrain Shah, which is of marble, lies in the centre of the dalan. 
It is not inscribed. The deceased, as is indicated by the inscription on the doorway 
of the Khanqah , was the son of Shah Alam 11. In the ddldn and courtyard are a large 
number of other graves, which are believed to be those of the members of the royal 
Mu gh al family. 

On the extreme west of the courtyard is the grave of Bl Jan, the wife of Bahram 
Shah. It is of red sandstone with an inscribed marble slab fixed on the western enclosing 


1 Madthiml Uvuiril, vol. II, pp. 531-4 ; Ain-i Akbart, vol. I, p. 321. 

2 T/irikJt-r Farishta. vol. L p. 252 : Briggs, vol. II, 211. 
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wall of tlie court. The inscription which runs as follows is dated 1222 A.H. (1807—8 

A.D.).:— 

** rW (0 

y_i3U c —>J ;! ^V 1 ji °r i (l*) 

\ yyy A** 

Translation . 

(1) “ The wife of Bahrain Shah repaired from the world, and his eyes slied tears 

like cloud. 

(2) (This event) left a mark of sorrow on his heart, and the invisible crier said 

‘ Alas ! BI Jan departed.’ 

The year 1222.” ^ 

At the four corners of the slab are written the names of Allah, Muhammad, f All, 

Fatima, Hasan and Husain. It is not improbable that the burial of his favourite 
wife here actuated Bahrain Shah to build the Kkdnqdh. 

In the centre of the courtyard, a marble grave with two marble slabs standing Grave oi 
at its north and south is specially noteworthy. It is of a saint named Khiiajgl and KHaujgi. 
is much older than the Kkdnqdh. The northern slab contains the following inscrip¬ 
tion which begins with the hilima and is dated 990 A.H. (1582 A.D.) : 
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Translation. 

(1) “ Khiiajgl Darvish departed from the world, and he acted as a guide to the 

paradise. 

(2) He renounced this transitory world, as every thing there is to be vanished in 

the end. 

(3) "With faith and supplication he came to the door of Shaikh Auliya (Shaikh 

Nizamu-d Din Auliya). 

(4) He stepped into the highest paradise, and was relieved from the bondage of 

the world. 

(5) Wisdom spoke the date of his death ‘ The age of Darvish was not everlasting.’ 
Composed and written by ‘Abdu-s Salam.” 

The slab on the south is elaborately carved with pleasing floral designs, and is 
inscribed with the following verse at the top 

i_iio. ( ,.£U> y j <wjM'* 4 - y’ 4 - 

Translation. 

“ Pity for the revolution of the supportless sky without thee ! Thousand pities 
that there should be the world and not thee.” 
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A marble slab of the same size and similarly carved lies in tbe courtyard of the- 
JHianqdh. It apparently belonged to one of the few marble graves which lie beside 
that of Khiiajgl and are seemingly contemporaneous with it. The grave of Khuajgi 
as well as the inscriptions on both the slabs are referred to in Sairu-1 Manazil (folio 47) 
but nothing is recorded about the saint. 

The Khdngdh. was filled with earth and debris, and overgrown with rank vegeta¬ 
tion. Kecently it has been cleared by the Archaeological Department, and most of the 
graves laid bare. In connection with this improvement, the doorway of the Khdnqdh 
and that of the tomb of Atgah Khan were furnished with new wooden door-leaves in 
the Mughal style. 

About 50 yards to the south of Atgah Khan’s tomb lies buried his son, Mirza ‘Aziz 
Kokaltash. The mausoleum of Mirza ‘Aziz is popularly known as Chaunsath Khambah 
(Plate X, i) on account of its sixty-four ( Chaunsath ) pillars (Khambah). It takes the 
shape of a hall 67' square, built of marble and divided into 25 open bays, which are 
covered by domes. Each of the four sides is divided into four bays by a range of double 
columns set depthwise, from the capitals of which spring pointed arches. The spaces 
between these columns are filled in with latticed marble screens some 10 feet high, 
and in each of the central bays there is a doorway in the screens giving entrance to the 
tomb. The arches above the screens are open. Facing the western door of the tomb, 
there is the marble grave of the wife of Mirza ‘Aziz Kokaltash while beside it is his own 
grave built of marble and ornamented with fine carving. A Quranic inscription 
encircles it concluding with the date, 1033 A.H. (1623-24 A.D.). Inside the building 
there are eight other graves which are uninscribed but are said to belong to the 
Kokaltash family. 

The Ch aunsath Khambah stands in a large walled enclosure entered by an arched . 
doorway on the west. The main entrance is through a pretentious gateway at the 
north-east comer of the enclosure (Plate X, a). Inside the enclosure to the north of 
the Chaunsath Khambah are the graves of the daughters and wives of Bahadur Shah, 
the last king of Dehli. 1 

Mirza ‘ Aziz Kokaltash was the youngest son of Shamsu-d Din Atgah Khan and 
Jljl Anagah, the nurse of Akbar. He was the foster brother and playmate of Akbar, 
and was known by the surname of Koka or Kokaltash, which means a foster brother. 
The emperor treated him very tenderly, though often offended by his boldness ho 
would but rarely punish him. He used to say “ Between ‘Aziz and me is a. river of 
milk, which I cannot cross.” 2 He was one of the best generals of Akbar, having per¬ 
formed signal services in Gujrat, Bengal and the Deccan. He held the rank of 5,000 
with the title of Khan-i ‘Azam, and two of his daughters were married to princes of 
the royal blood, one to prince Murad, the son of Akbar, and the other to prince Khusrau, 
the son of Jahangir. 

He incurred the displeasure of .Jahangir by giving a favourable countenance to the 
rebellion of prince Khusrau, his son-in-law, and during the reign of that emperor he 
was more than once deprived of his rank and imprisoned, but was soon after restored 
to his position. In the eighteenth year of the reign of Jahangir he was appointed tutor 


1 Carr Stephen, p. 121 ; Keene, p. 58. 

a Maathiru-l Utnara, vol. I, 675 ; Aln-i Alcbari , vol. I, 325. 
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(atallq) to prince Dawar Bakhsh, the son of Khusrau, who had been appointed governor 
of Gujrat, but a year later died at AhmadabSd. 1 (1033 A.II.^=1623-24 A. D.). H is 
corpse was brought to Dehli and buried close to his father’s mausoleum, where a 
splendid monument was erected over his grave. 2 

Mirza ‘Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and knowledge of 
history, but seems frequently to have brought trouble on himself from his freedom 
of speech. 3 4 

Other monuments of interest inside the enclosure of the village of Nizamu d Din 
are the Lai Mahall, the inscribed mosque of Khan-i Jahan and the tomb of Khan-i Jahan 
Tilangani. They are now mostly ruined and occupied by villagers, but are not 
without interest. 

The Lai Mahall or the Red palace (Plate XI, a) stands some 50 yards to the north 
of the Chaunsath Khambah near the northern enclosing wall of the village. The whole 
structure, which is raised on a chabutra, is much dilapidated. It is constructed of red 
sandstone and consists of a central domed apartment surrounded by an arched dtildn 
on each of its four sides. The latter have red sandstone pillars very simply orna¬ 
mented, and lintels supporting a flat roof of the same material, over which are chhatrls 
on the east, west and south, the northern chhatrl having disappeared. Some 25 feet 
to the north-west of the dome on the same chabutra is a double storeyed chhatrl which 
was originally connected with the palace. Sayyid Ahmad Mian identifies this building 
with Kushak-i Lai, which he says was erected by Ohlyathu-d Din Balban before he 
ascended the throneA Carr Stephen assigns it to Alau-d Din X haljl and says Of 
the history of these ruins, we know nothing, but the opinion that they belong to the 
Khiljl kings and very probably to ‘Ala-uddin has received the support of Mr. Campbells 
authority. There is nothing palatial about these ruins; thirty years 5 ago they were 
more numerous, but red-stone having since risen in value by the growing demand for 
it in the neighbourhood, this neglected building has suffered from the ravages of 
plundering villagers * * * The style of the ornamentation, of the battlements, 

and of the mouldings so strongly resembles that in the Alai Darwaza at the Qutb that 
there can be no reasonable doubt as to the two buildings having been designed and 
built at the same period; and we have thus ample warrant for describing the Lai 
Mahal as the work of ‘Ala-uddin.” 6 

The mosque of Khan-i Jahan 7 (Plate IX, b), the prime minister of Firoz Shah, lies 
at the south-east corner of the village of Nizamu-d Din, and can be easily approached 
from the eastern dilapidated gateway of the village enclosure if the visitor should desire 
to avoid its dirty lanes. It is a big structure, but in an advanced stage of decay, and, 

1 Madtkiru-l Umard, vol. I, pp. 675-689 ; Aln-i Akbari , vol. I, pp. 325-27. 

2 Miftdfyu-t Tawdrikh , p. 199 ; A thdru-s Sanddid, chapter JIT, p. 62 ; Carr Stephen, p. 119. 

3 Madthiru-l Umard , vol. I, 689-90; Aln-i ATcbari , vol. I, 327. 

4 Atharu-§ Sanddid (ed. Cawnpore 1904), chapter I, pp. 14-15 ; Zlya-i Barni (pp. 122 and 130) also refers to 
Kushak-i Lai, but docs not give the name of the founder or the date of its erection. It may, however, bo mferred 
from his account that it was built by Balban and stood in the old city of Dohli, i.e., near Qu^h. According to 
Khulasatu-b Tawarildi (p- 28) it was built by Jafck-d Dm Sialji, but it is not stated therein as to vrbere this 

building was located. 

5 Carr Stephen wrote in the year 1876. 

6 Carr Stephen, p. 215. 

7 Athdrn-* Sanddid (ed. Cawnpore 1904), chapter III, p. 36 ; Con Stephen, p. 1*9. 
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like other mosques of this founder, is built of rubble stone coated with plaster, which 
has now become quite black with age. It is of the same design as the Khirld mosque, 
containing four inner courts and numerous domes, many of which have now collapsed. 
The building was occupied by the villagers until a few years ago, when the local authori¬ 
ties had it evacuated on the recommendation of the Archaeological Department. The 
following inscription referring to the erection and date of the mosque is engraved on 
a marble slab which is fixed on its eastern gateway (Plate VI, b) :— 

4 ,u 5 (!o Jj-c jO y <6Lr.»,w fjia. vj-* 2 ’ y 

u'lj jjjij as"'* ^^ *j <*I ^I«l y f 

^4) ji> Vi/? I 


.J.ljjb oi jx( 


4 *~~~ IaA. j dU-C 

- ait 4>b ^Ui) -i—lfO j tavUu (j «Aii 


Translation. 

“ By the favour and grace of God the most holy and omnipotent, during the reign 
of the king of kings of the age, strong by the help of the merciful, Abul Muzaflar Flroz 
Shah the king—may God perpetuate his kingdom, and increase his command and dignity 
—this mosque was built by.the son of the slave of the threshold which is as exalted in 
dignity as the sky and is the sanctuary of the world, (named) Junan Shah Maqbul 
entitled Khan-i Jahan son of Khan-i Jahan in the year 772 from the flight of the Prophet 
(1370-71 A.D.), may God bless him and give him peace. May God have compassion 
on him who, offering prayer in this mosque, should remember this slave with Fatiha 1 
and prayers for his faith.” 

Short Khan-i Jahan, the father and the son, were, in succession, the prime ministers of 

biographical _ p' iroz g^h Tughlaq, and had the greatest influence in the court of that emperor. Khan-i 
jnGnMaqbsr^ Jahan, the father, was a Hindu convert whose original name was Kattii. He was a 
and Khan-i Jahan native of Tilang, and a man of high position in favour with the Rai (ruler) of that 
bin Khan-i jai^n count iy. When Sultan Muhammad Shah sent the Rai as prisoner to Dehll 2 and the 
Junan §bah. died on ^ W ay, Kattu presented himself to Muhammad Shah and embraced 

Islam. The Sultan gave him the name of Maqbul and bestowed on him many marks 
of his favour. In the reign of Muhammad Shah he received the title of Qawamu-1 
Mulk, and a grant of the fief of Multan. Later on he was made Jtfaib Wazir under the 
premiership of Khuaja-i Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, when he used to seal and place his signa¬ 
ture on parwams as “ Maqbul, the slave of Muhammad Tughlaq” () 
On the demise of Muhammad Shall, Khuaja-i Jahan 3 who was at Dehli attempted to 


1 The first chapter of the Quran , which is recited for the dead. 

a This probably ref era to the conquest of Tilangftna and Arangal ( Fariskla calls it Warangal) by Muhammad 
Sliah in the year 721 A..H, (1321 AJX) while ho was a prince. The name of the Rai, who had been sent to Dehll 
with all his relations and dependants was Rai Laddar Deo. There is, however, no mention here of Kattii or 
of the death of the Rai. (Ziya-i Barm, pp. 449-50 ; Elliot, vol III, p. 233 ; FarisMa, pt. J, p. 131.) 

3 Khaaia-i Jalian was beheaded for this rebellion. He was a disciple of Shall* Nizamu-d Dm Aullya, and 
among the various religious observances he performed to prepare himself for execution,he is said to have also worn 
the sa*cred cap and the turban, which he had received as relics from the saint, (fci Siraj ‘Afif , pp. 69 and 77 ) 
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place a son 1 of the late emperor on the throne. Qawamu-1 Mulk was also at that time 
in Dehli, but when Firoz Shah approached the city, he went out to meet him, and helped 
him to get possession of it. He was then made Wazlr and received the title of Khan-i 
Jahan. He held this high and responsible post for nearly 18 years until his death, 
which happened in the year 770 A.II. (1368-9 A.D.), and during all this period he enjoyed 
the greatest trust of his master and the love of the public. The emperor shed tears 
at his loss, and the whole of Dehli went into mourning for him. Khan-i Jahan was 
a disciple of Shaikh Naslru-d Din Chiragh-i Dehli and he was buried at the foot ( ) of 

Shaikh Nizamu-d Din Aullya. 2 

Khan-i Jahan, the son, was bom at Multan, when his father held the fief of that 
province. The father wrote to acquaint Sultan Muhammad Shah with the fact, and 
that monarch directed that the child should be named Junan Shah. 3 His full name as 
given in the inscriptions on this mosque and on the Kalan Masjid in Shahjahanabad 
is Jiinan Shah Maqbul (J^st- ) but the ending Maqbfil represents the name of his 

father only. After the death of Khan-i Jahan Maqbul, the emperor Firoz Shah promoted 
Junan Shah to the high post of Wazlr, and bestowed on him the title of Khan-i Jahan 
bin Khan-i Jahan (Khan-i Jahan son of Khan-i Jahan). He acted as minister 
under Firoz Shah for about twenty years, and the emperor committed all the 
affairs of the kingdom to his charge. Towards the end of the reign of Firoz Shah) 
enmity broke out between Khan-i Jahan and the prince Muhammad Khan, afterwards 
Muhammad Shah, which resulted in the total downfall of the former. 4 The prince 
managed to secure the royal orders for the dismissal of the minister, and one 
night in the month of Rajab 789 A.H. (1387 A.D.) attacked iiie house. Khan-i Jahan 
unable to make resistance fled to Miwat, where he sought refuge with Koka Chauhan, 
at Mahari. His house was, however, plundered and several of his adherents were put 
to death. The prince, who was now entrusted with full powers by the Sultan, sent 
Malik Yaqub, entitled Sikandar Khan, with an army against Khan-i Jahan. When 
this force reached Mahari, Koka Chauhan seized Khan-i Jahan and sent him prisoner 
to Sikandar Khan, who killed him and carried his head to court. 3 

Khan-i-Jahan Junan Shall is famous for building several mosques in and near 
Dehli, 6 of which those lying in Khirki and Begampur villages, and the. Kalan Masjid 
in the city of Shahjahanabad are the most prominent. It will be interesting to note 
that the inscription on the Kalan .Masjid is dated only one month before he had to fly 
for life to Miwat. 

The tomb of Khan-i Jahan Tilangani (Plate XI, b) stands in an extensive enclosure 
surrounded by battlemented walls at the south-west corner of the village. Locally 
this enclosure is known as Kot and is thickly populated by the Pirzadas or attendants 

1 Muhammad Shah had no son, but only a daughter who was born in the reign of Ghiyathu-d Din Tughiaq 
{§1'tarns Siraj ‘ Ajlf , p. 54). 

2 Shams Siraj ‘Afif, pp. 394 seq, 421-4 ; Elliot , vol. Ill, pp. 367-8, 371. 

3 The real name of Muhammad SJi ah was Fafchru-d Din JunS (Fariikta, pt. I, pp. 128-9), and it is apparent that 
the emperor named the child after him. The historical works have this name written in three different ways, viz,, 

(Juna, Juna and Junan). The inscriptions of Khan-i Jahan on his mosques confirm only the last 
reading, and this may be taken as correct. pronounced as Jauna is a Persian word meaning “ The Sum” 

* Shaim Siraj \1 fit, pp. 425-8 ; Elliot, vol. Ill, p. 371. 

6 EUiot , vol. IV, pp. 15-16 ; see also Baddovi , vol. I, pp. 252-4. 

* Carr Stephen, 148-57. 
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of the shrine of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, who have also occupied the tomb of Tilangani. 
An arched gateway, on the north, gives entrance to the Kot. The tomb of Tilangani, 
which is constructed of rubble and dressed stone, is octagonal in plan with a diameter 
of some 74 feet. It consists of a central domed chamber enclosed by a verandah having 
three arches on each side of the octagon. These arches are supported on double square 
pillars of dressed stone, while on the roof of the verandah are eight domed chhatns , 
one at the centre of each face of the octagon. 

The tomb is not inscribed, but the local tradition assigns it to one Khan-i Jahan 
Tilangani, who is related to have been a disciple of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din and a general 
in the army of FIroz Shah Tughlaq. Apparently this Khan-i Jahan is the same as 
Khan-i Jahan Maqbul, the well known prime minister of FIroz Shah, who was a native 
of Tilang or Tilangana. He was really a disciple of Shaikh Nagiru-d Din Chiragh-i 
Dehli, and not of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din, but we learn from Shams Siraj ‘Afif (p. 424) 
that he was buried at the pdydn ( ) of the latter. Now 'payan, which literally 

means the place where shoes are placed, is used for respect to the saint, and in a general 
sense may denote the vicinity of the tomb of Shaikh Nizamu-d Din. Khan-i Jahan 
died in the year 770 A.H. (1368-69 A.D.), and his tomb was in all probability built 
by his son Khan-i Jahan bin Khan-i Jahan Junan Shah who in the same connection also 
erected the mosque noticed above. The mosque which is dated 772 A.H. (1370-71 
A.D.) lies immediately to the east of the Kot, but this -latter building is so thickly 
populated in and about, that it is difficult to determine the relation between the two 
edifices. The tomb of Khan-i Jahan is similar to those of Mubarak Shah 1 and Muham¬ 
mad Shah 2 the Sayyid .kings, or their prototype that of ‘Isa Khan, 3 and it may there¬ 
fore be taken as ohc first or original specimen after which these later buildings were 
erected. 


x r£j ie toml> of Mubarak Shall lies in Mubarakpur Kotla about two miles to the south-east of Safdar Jang’s 
tomb (For Mubarak ghah’s tomb see Atharu-s Sanddid, chapter III, pp. 41-2 ; Carr Stephen, pp. 159-61.) 

2 r rtie tom t> 0 f Muhammad Shah is in Khairpur village about half a mile to the north-east of Safdar Jang’s 
tomb. (For Muhammad Shah’s tomb see Athdru-s SanacM , chapter III, p. 42 ; Carr Stephen, pp. 161-2.) 

a ry he iom b * 0 f ‘l S a Khanties some 200 yards to the east of the village of Nizamu-d Din. (For ‘Isa Khan’s tomb 
see Ath&ru-s S.xnhdU, chapter HI, p. 53 i Carr Stephen, pp. 197-8.) 
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(, a ). General view of the village of Nizamu-d Din. 


(6). General view of the Baoli of Nizamu-d Din. 
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(«). Tomb of Nizamu-d Din. 



(6). Wooden canopy inlaid with mother-of-pearl over the grave of Nizamu-d Din. 
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( a ), East facade of JamAat Khana. 



( b ). The interior view of Jamaat khana, showino pendentives. 
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(a). Tomb of Jahanara. 
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(6). Langar Khana and the eastern gateway op tfie enclosure of Amir Khusrau. 
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Plate .VI. 
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(a). INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TOMB OF JAHANARA, SHOWING THE 
INSCRIBED SLAB AT THE HEAD OF HER GRAVE. 


ib). Eastern gateway of the mosque of Khan-t Jahan, showing 

THE INSCRIPTION. 
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r»*<I ai the Offices of the Survey of India, (’silnitta, 1021. 
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( a ). Tomb of Muhammad Shah. 
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(6). Tomb of Mibza Jahangir. 





















(a). Tomb of Amir Khusrau. 



(6). Mosque of Khan-i Dauran Khan. 
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( b ). Inscribed mosque of Khan-i Jahan Junan Shah. 


Plate IX. 


(<i). Tomb of Atgah Khan. 
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( a ). North gate of Chaunsath Khamba. 



(6). Chaunsath Khamba. 
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{ b ). Tomb of Khan-i Jahan Tilangani. 
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SOME RECENTLY ADDED SCULPTURES IN 
THE PROVINCIAL MUSEUM, LUCKNOW. 




D URING the last few years when I held charge of the Provincial Museum at 
Lucknow some valuable additions were made to its archaeological section, 
and as they have not been noticed before I publish them here in the interests 
of students of Indian iconography. The acquisitions which I intend to notice 
are eight images belonging to different cults. Three are Buddhist, two Brah- 
manical and three Jaina. Of the Buddhist images, two are in gilt copper 
and the third is in stone. Of the Brahmanical figures one is of sandstone 
and the other appears to be of gun-metal. Of the Jama statues one is o 
brass and two are in black marble. The brass one bears a dated inscription 
giving the time of its consecration. The two Buddhist figurines in gilt copper 
also bear inscriptions though nothing more than the well-known creed for mu a. 
Excepting the railing pillar, which belongs to the Kushana period, they are 
all mediaeval. With this foreword I proceed to describe them in detail. 

First of all, I take the Buddhist images. The earliest of these is, as is 
shown by mortices on the sides, a railing pillar in red sandstone (Plate I, Fig. 6). 
It is fragmentary and measures 2'8" by 8". Both the obverse and the reverse 
faces of it are carved. The obverse bears the much damaged figure ot a 
female standing under a tree (which, excepting part of the foliage, is now 
missing) playing the Vina or Indian lyre and possibly representing a daughter 
of Mara It very much resembles the sculpture in Mr. Dames’s collection 
which has been reproduced by Mr. Vincent Smith in his History of Fine 
Arts in India and Ceylon 1 and which perhaps, stands for Mara himself. ihe 
reverse shows three lotus flowers such as we find on other railing pillars. It 
is said to have come from the Gurgaon District in the Punjab. Ute sty e 
of it, however, particularly the treatment of the drapery, the heavy ear-rings 
and anklets, having close resemblance to the well-known railing figures of 
Mathura, will show that the place of its origin must have been Mathura and 


1 Page 117, Fig. 60. 

s For other Buddhist sculptures from this District see Vogel, A.3.B. 1909-10. page «n- 
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not Gurgaon. The other figures were dug out, as the Executive Engineer of 
the Gonda Division of the United Provinces informed me, along with three 
other remains, namely, a miniature stupa with a square base (2f" by 2f"), a 
Vajra or thunder-bolt, 1 4J" long and a broken bell when a small hedge 
was cut in the compound of Sahet or the site of the ancient Jetavana, and 
were sent to the Museum in the month of March, 1913. They are of one and 
the same style and consequently contemporary : an inference supported by the 
type of the characters used in the writing seen at their back. One of 
the remaining two images represents Tara and the other Gautama Buddha 

(Plate II) or perhaps, Akshobhya, one of the five Dhyani Buddhas of the 
Mahayanists. That a Vajra was found along with them would indicate that 
they are of the Mahayana School, as is shown also of course, by the very 
figure of Tara itself. The image of Tara is 6^" high, including the pedestal. 
It represents the deity seated on a lotus in the oriental fashion, with the 
right leg hanging down and the foot resting on the pedestal, while the left 
leg rests on the lotus in the “ sukhdslna ” pose. The right hand is placed on 
the right knee with a conical object whicli appears to be a vase., The left 

hand is placed in the “ nidrita ” pose and holds a conventional lotus. The 
deity is wearing jewellery-anklets, girdle, wristlet, armlet, necklace, ear-rings 
and a three-pointed head-dress. She wears also a dhoti and what may be a 
sash, worn like the sacred thread. Her hair is' dressed in long locks which 
fall on the shoulders. She is shown laughing somewhat wildly. The round 
piece at the back extending from the lotus seat to a little'above the head 
is evidently meant for the prabhcimandala or nimbus. .Except at the border, • 
where it is dentated, it is all plain, - ’the border being formed by a raised line 
circumscribing the plain surface. It' is surmounted by an umbrella pierced 
by a long stick forked at the upper end and fixed, at the centre of the nimbus. 
The umbrella is decorated with two pendants or festoons hanging one on each 

side up to the aura. The lotus on which the figure is seated rests on a double 

rectangular base or pedestal (3" by 3j"j which is supported on four legs and 
is hollow. The inner base measures 2§" by 2" and the outer one 3" by 2|". At 
the back of the 'prabhamandala or rather the image, about the middle, is soldered 
a small circular piece which bears the well-known formula of the Buddhist 
creed, which Asvajit addressed to Sariputra, engraved in low relief in characters 
of about the 8th or 9th century A.D. 

The inscription at the back, that is, the creed formula, the association with the 
representations of Buddha, the Stupa and the Vajra, which were found along with it, 
will at"once lead us to identify the figurine with that of Tara the well-known Bodhi- 
sattva of the Buddhist pantheon, as does the “ utpala ” or blue lotus seen in the left 
hand, as this is a characteristic emblem of Tara. As to the special form of Tara 
which this image represents, I would remark that the artist does not seem to have 
been particular about it, for he has not given all the characteristics of any 

1 This specimen is forked afc the end as is the case with those from Nepal and Tibet unlike the Vajra shown in 
Gandhara sculpture which is not forked. 





special form. The pose is that of the- §yama-Tara or Green Tara, who is 
usually represented seated on a lot us-throne with the right leg pendant, but 
we do not find any lotus supporting the foot which here rests on the pedestal. 
In this point she will resemble the Khadiravarni Tara which is a form of 
the yellow Tara, but differs in the mudras or mystic poses of the hands, the 
Khadiravarni Tara being shown, as; similarly seated with her right hand in the 
‘ charity ’ mudrd holding the stem . of a full-blown lotus flower, the left hand 
being in the ‘ argument ’ mudrd holding the stem of an “ utpala.” The attri¬ 
bute of the right hand is not unlike the Kalaiq or vase, and this will lend 
additional support to her identification with the yellow lara. But we have 
to remember that this form, namely, the yellow one, holds a vase in one of 
the left hands, the other holding 1 a trident. But artists do not always follow 
tradition and are at times erroneous in their distribution of attributes. It is 
particularly the “ utpala ” shown in profile with its centre hidden, whose stem 
is held in the left hand, which tends to identify the figure with that of the 
Syama or Green Tara, as this is her special symbol. Although the right hand 
is not in the “ Vara ”- mudrd still it may perhaps be connected with her 
form as Dhanada and the vase may be taken to be a ratnaghata or vase of 
jewels. 

Though the figure, I believe, is undoubtedly a representation of the Buddhist 
Tara, yet because of her resemblance in at least one or two points to the image 
of the Brahmanical deity of this name, it will not be inappropriate to study 
her in conjunction with the homonymous goddess of the Hindu pantheon. 
Nor, I think, will it be out of place to make a few remarks as to her origin. 
The Hindu or Brahmanical mythology knows of several Taras. One. of them 
is the wife of Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, who. was carried off by 
Soma, was afterwards restored to her husband at the intercession of Brahma, 
and who gave birth to a son named Budha who through Purhravas became 
the progenitor of the lunar race of kings. Another Tara is the wife of Bali 
or the mother of Angada. The third Tara known to the Puranas or epics 
was the wife of Harischandra, a king of the solar race famous, for his liberal¬ 
ity and probity and unflinching adherance to truth. But with these we have 
no concern at present. To Hemadri, who lived about 1300 A.D., Tara is known 
as one of the sixty-four Yoginls or female attendants on Siva or Durga. Quoting 
the Mayadipikd, a work of unknown date, but presumably ancient, in his well- 
known book, the Chaturvarggachintamani, he describes her as. black in colour, 
seated on an owl, and holding a spear and a club. 2 Yoginls though super¬ 
natural, yet are .subservient to other deities and do not hold an independent 
rank. This Tara of the Mayadipikd is apparently a new figure not noticed 
elsewhere. In any case, she is different entirely from the divinity I am talk¬ 
ing about. It is the second Mahavidya with whom I am chiefly concerned, 

1 A. Getty. The Gods of Northern Buddhism , page 110. 

* Bibl. Ind edition, Vol. II, page 97. 
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and who, like other principal deities of the henotheistic cult of the Hindus, 
reigns supreme in her sphere. She is one of the ten principal goddesses of 
the iSdktas. The ten Mahavidyas or “ Muses ” as named in the Chdmun- 
ddtantra quoted in the Scthdulccilpadvunin are these 

rHTT I 

feWTOT ^ fW II 

trrn ?3J JT^lfoSTT: U^tfrTfU'. II 

namely. (1) Kali, (2) Tara, (3) Shodasi, (4) Bhuvanesvari, (6) Chhinnamasta, (7) 
Dhumavati, (5) Bhairavi, (8) Vagala, (9) Matangi, and (10) Kamala. 

Though Tara is mentioned second and consequently called Dvitlyd or ‘ the 
second,’ yet she is looked upon as unequalled in liberality or granting success 
and being one who can be invoked 1 or worshipped at any time is easily 
accessible. This is what we find in the case of the Buddhist Tara also, for 
she can be directly appealed to without any intermediary, unlike other deities 
of the first rank. Ordinarily the Hindu mythology recognises eight Taras 
but the principal ones are only three, namely, Ekajata, Nilasarasvati, and Ugra- 
tara. 2 I do not think these are to be treated as distinct divinities. They are 
rather, as Waddell has remarked with regard to the numerous Taras of the 
Buddhist pantheon, 3 the concrete objective representations of the modes and 
titles of one and the same deity, namely, Tara. Difference in names is due 
to the various aspects of a god or goddess which a worshipper has in view. 
The Tara proper is thus described by Mahidhara in his Mantramahodadhi— 

WWITO1 1 

tTO tfa fasVrff %n%R?Tfi?T5flTW I 

rn?t fwt^T: \ 

< gp e git? on a white lotus looking beautiful amidst all-pervading waters. 
Her colour is blue and she holds a knife (or scissors), a sword, a skull and 
a blue lotus in her hands. She wears a girdle, ear-rings, necklace, wristlets, 
armlets and anklets, is decorated with serpents, has three red eyes and a 
fearsome tawny chignon, her tongue is protruding and her face looks terrible 
on account of her jaws. Round liei waist she wears a tiger’s skin and she 
holds an axe of white bones. Her head is adorned by Akshobhya, Her lotus- 

1 Mahklhara in his Mantrcmahodadhi , Chapter IV, Sts. 44 and 122. 

2 Her name Lllasarasvati given in the Tantrasdra and accounted for as gtetfWcft is 

evidently an instance of ddnasiuli or popular etymology. 

3 The cult of Tara, Journal Royal Asiatic Society , 1894, page 65. 








like face is -smiling. She with prominent breasts sits' on the chest of a corpse 
and is the mother of the triple ■world.’ 

The description given in the Tantra$d/ra}’ agrees 'in the main with - this. 
It represents her in the praytdlldha attitude, 2 i.e., standing in the attitude of 
shooting, . with her left knee advanced and the right retracted, dwarfish - 
in' size, with protuberant abdomen and surrounded by a burning funeral pyre, 
holding JDvadga (sword), Kartri (scissors), or knife in the right hands, and Kapala 
(skull) -and (Jtpala (blue lotus) iti the left hands. But. this I think is a dif¬ 
ference in detail only. Attributes change according to the aspects of a .deity. > 

The Brahmanical Tara like the Buddhist Tara is primarily a ‘ Savidiiress/ 
and this is in harmony with the etymology of the term. 3 According to the ^ 
Laghustava, the well-known eulogy of Durga read daily by- a .staunch Sflkta 
or the worshipper of Sakti, she is to be invoked for the • crossing of waters 
or at the time of distress ' caused by ‘ flood or swelling of waters.’ 

5f^T T*r»jfcr 

faRt i 

WvTPTVni 3JcWT 

o?iTiftw fajpit rttfwr ^ 11 

“ Having thought of Lakshin! at the royal courts, Jaya in the battle-field, 
Kshemankari during a journey, Savarl in inaccessible forests abounding in 
serpents, elephants, and carnivorous animals, Mahabhairavl at the time of 
fear due to ghosts, spirits, goblins, and demons, Tripura during embarrassment, 
people cross or overcome their troubles thinking of Tara during floods or the 
swelling of waters.” 

This would rather go to connect her with navigation--she is a deity who 
ensures safe crossing of waters. The very conception of her form as seated on 
a lotus emerging from all-pervading water, or the ocean, seems to favour this 
idea. She can save her votaries from the flooded waters or the sea, she can 
save them from the bhavasagara, the Ocean of Existence. She will ‘be ' what . a 
boat is to a person who has to ' cross • a river, a .comparison found- in the 
verse of Jatavedas in the Rigveda, so very closely connected with the etflt 
of Durga. Durga is the chief goddess in the Brahmanical pantheon, and other 
goddesses ate'her ‘Vibhuti’ or the manifestation of her power. This- is what' 

we. -find from the DurgdsaptaMl or. Mdrkumleyapurana of which it forms a 
part. While addressing the 'demon-king Kumbha, Durga says : 

XTlIfTl fmoffasrsrdl I 

- —---—-—- ■ — -- 7— -— . 

r See Sabdakalpadruma under Tara*. * 

'' ' 2 Tarashtaka published in the Brhatstotrarainakara (Bombay, Nirnayasagara Bress) Verse I, 

fWb^tc. - ^ * 

3 Tara from the root Ir. to cross or svnm over, ' , 

?? fwi n ^ ~ * 

Rigve&a ; I 99*1. . ' ' 

' This vtirse though originally dedicated to Jatavedas is used-for wnc,onyasa or the mystic touching of the limbs 

before the DurgOsoptaSaii is read. ' 

- * * b 2 
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“ See, villain! these manifestations of my power submerge in me.” 

In a hymn of the Mahabharata Durga the well-known Hindu goddess is praised 
under the epithet of Tarim and as Tara and Tarim are apparently identical names 
one is tempted to ask if Tara was really in view of the composer of the hymn. This 
being an interesting reference to Tarim as a goddess, perhaps, the earliest known 
in Brahmanical literature, it will not be out of place to quote in full the whole 
text of the hymn where it occurs, i.e., the hymn uttered by Arjuna at the instance 
of Krishna in praise of Durga to attain victory over his formidable foes : 

•3 

frtTTfv qmnfti h 

H I 

fiifTfi UTgfvrfsT n 
^TicsiTzrf^r TiwTvrifr WTTfa fwsit to! i 
srrsTTWJnffcffi n 
xiz^nrrfTfar i 

ii 

FrfwrTifwtr crtfafaR xftrnnfafsT i 

T’Hfift II 

HU STT^ft SP*!f SRSWTfaft 1 

fa^UTfeT 'fWTfcT y? HJTTS^ II 

fafSi II 

?ar wirf^tT fsRSfRT ^ i 

*cfi*iJTTTrlwimf?r <£?f qrrcrrOTfarf* II 

*jT*TT =1^ 3i«tT 9fiT£T I 

TTifeHtf t^*nm ^ hwt h 

^Trufu -'i faipS^SrTOrWT I 

srsft h fvr«f ceifJT^T^T^^rrfgit ii 

qn*nvres*ta wran*if ^ i 

f^rer srtrfa umT*t g# ii 

cq[ ^ trruT ^ i 

*ufa=Tf rf^T II 

The following translation follows Muir in the main:— 

Arjuna says:—Reverence to thee, Siddhasenani (Generaless of the Siddhas), 
the noble, the dweller on the Mandara mountain, Kumari (maiden), Kali, 
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Kapila (tawny), Krishnapingala (dark and brown). Reverence to thee, Bhadra- 
kali; reverence to thee, Mahakall; reverence to thee, ChandT, Chanda,; reverence 
to thee, 0 Tarim, (deliveress) 0 Varavarninl (beautiful-coloured), 0 fortunate 
Katyayani, 0 Karali, 0 Vijaya, 0 Jaya, who bearest a peacock’s tail for 
thy banner, adorned with various jewels, armed with many spears, wielding 
sword and shield, younger sister of the chief of cowherds (Krishna), eldest 
born in the family of the cowherd Nanda, delighting always in Mahisha’s blood, 
KausikI, wearing yellow garments, loud-laughing, wolf-mouthed; reverence to 
thee, thou delighter in battle, 0 Uma fiakambhari, thou white one (or Sveta), 
thou black one (or Krishna). 0 destroyer of Kaitabba. Reverence to thee 
0 HiranyakshI (golden-eyed), distorted or three-eyed and dark-eyed one, O 
Vedasruti (tradition of the Veda), most pure, devout, JatavedasI (female Agni) 
who dwellest continually near to [the ridge of] mountain precipices and sepul¬ 
chres, of sciences thou art the science of Brahma, the great sleep of embodied 
beings, O mother of Skanda, divine Durga, dweller in wildernesses. Thou art 
called Svaha, Svadha, Kala, Kashtha (minute divisions of time) Sarasvati, Sa- 
vitri, mother of the Vedas, and the Vedanta. Thou, great goddess, art praised 
with a pure heart. By thy favour let me be ever victorious in battle. Thou 
dwellest in the wilderness in fearful and difficult places, (for the) protection 
of thy worshippers. In nether regions thou constantly abidest and ever con- 
querest demons in battle. Thou art Jambhani, Mobinl, Maya, Hri, Sri, the 
luminous Sandhya (twilight) Savitrl, the mother Tushti (contentment), strength, 
constancy, light, increaser of the sun and moon, the power of the powerful 
in battle—(all this) thou art seen by the Siddhas and the Charanas (to be). 1 

This is only a stotra of Durga, no doubt, but the mention of Tarim or 
the deliveress of beautiful colours is quite significant particularly when this hymn 
is read together with the stuti or praise of the goddess by Yudhishtliira, the 
chief of the five Pandavas. Whether Tara, as conceived by the Tantrikas 
later on, was known or not at the time when this hymn was composed 
we have no means of ascertaining. But the hymn at any rate goes to 

indicate that Brahmanical mythology knew of a goddess whose aid was 
sought for deliverance from troubles and who was conceived to be a noble 
maiden of a beautiful black, tawny and white colour, with three (or distorted) 
eyes, and the mother of all sciences about the beginning of the Christian era. 
To determine the date of the Mahabharata or its parts is a difficult problem 
still awaiting final solution, so I am not in a position to say at what definite 
time the above-quoted eulogy was composed. Still I think it will not be 
far from accurate to ascribe it to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In any case, this much seems to be certain that the form of Tara as 

conceived by the latter Tantrikas is not altogether a new idea. But as 

the traits we find in the stotras by Yudhishthra 2 3 or Arjuna 8 are common to 


1 Muir, Sanskrit Texts Vol. IV, page 432-3. 

2 Mahabharata , Virafcaparvan Chap. 6. 

3 Bhishmaparvan, Chap. 23. 
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all goddesses as well as gods much stress, I am afraid, cannot be laid on these 
references. 

In the cult of the Brahmanical Tara we find that Akshobhya is the chief 
person. He is the seer of her mantra and is to be worshipped as such on the 
head of the goddess. 1 There are, besides Akshobhya, a few seers also whom 
a votary of. Tara has to adore, namely, Vairochana, Amitabha, Padmanabha, 
Sankha, Pandura, etc. These he will worship at different parts of the mystic 
diagram or spell of the goddess. 2 Of these Amitabha and Vairochana, at 

least, are to be found in Buddhist mythology as well. Buddhists, or rather the 
Mahayanists, we know, recognise five Dhyani Buddhas, namely, (1) Vairo¬ 
chana, (2) Akshobhya, (3) Ratnasambhava, 3 (4) Amitabha, (o) Amoghasiddlia; 
and their Saktis to the same number, to wit, (1) Yajradhatvlsvari, (2) Pandara, 
(3) Tara, (4) Mamaki, and (5) Lochana. 

This conception of Tara in the Hindu mythology will at once strike a 
student of the Buddhist pantheon as not very dissimilar to that of the Sakti 

or female energy of Avalokitesvara, the reflex or spiritual son of Amitabha 

and the most popular divinity in the Mahavana school of thought, whose 

worship extends not only from Nepal to Tibet but northward to lake Baikal 
and from the Caucasus eastward to Japan. In the Buddhist mythology, as I 
have already said, Tara is conceived to be a saviouress or deliveress, i.e., one 
who helps man to cross the Ocean of Existence. Her dhdrinl or the manual 

of worship giving her praises and spells is believed to have been written by 

the Dhyani-Buddlia Vairochana. The legend regarding her origin which is 
generally accepted is that a tear fell from the eye of the All-pitying One, i.e., 
Avalokitesvara, and falling in the valley beneath, formed a lake from whose 
waters arose a lotus flower, which, opening its petals, disclosed the pure goddess 
Tara. 4 Though there are several Taras, yet, I think, according to the colour 
she adopts, Tara may be thought of as five-fold, namely, the white, the blue, 
the green, the yellow, and the red Tara. These are the five sacred colours. 

Ordinarily she is green, but is seen red like the sun, blue like sapphire, white 

like the milky sea, or yellow like gold. In some of the representations known 
to us endeavour has been made to show all these colours simultaneously. 
Like other deities she too has a double aspect, the angry and the pacific one. 
Her angry forms are represented in three colours, red, yellow and blue, but 
her pacific form will be coloured white or green. In her pacific mode she 
is seated wearing the Bodhisatva ornaments, including the five-leaved crown and 
having long and wavy hair as well as a smiling expression. The angry as¬ 
pects have dishevelled hair, Tantric attributes and ornaments and a third eye. 


1 Mantrcimahodcidhi , IV, 93. 

2 Loc. cit. Sts, 94-95. 

3 This Dhyani Buclhha has a yellow colour and may be identical with the Pandura who is connected with the 
Brahmanical Tara. 

Pandara is the &akti or energy of Amitabha but it reminds one of Pandura the seer connected with the cult 

of the Brahmanical Tara. 

4 A. Getty The Gods, etc., page 105. 
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Taking all her various forms together, the Buddhist Tara shows all the traits 
of the Brahmanical Tara. 

The comparison thus shows that the Brahmanical Tara rather resembles 
the angry form of the Buddhist divinity of that designation. The description 
of the goddess given above in accordance with the Brahmanical texts agrees 
in many respects with that of blue Tara or Ekajata. Both are blue, step 
to the right, stand on a corpse, have three eyes, laugh horribly, have pro¬ 
minent teeth and protruding tongue. Their eyes are red and thin" hips covered 
by a tiger skin. Both have garlands of heads and ornaments of snakes. 
The four-armed Tara in Buddhist mythology also has the same attributes or 
symbols which her Brahmanical sister has, namely, sword, knife, blue lotus 
and skull-cup. Besides these we find that the figure of Akskobhya in the head¬ 
dress is also common, for we know that a small image of this Dhyani Buddha 
is often to be seen in the head-dress of Tara as is noticed in that of Man- 
jusri Vamantaka, and Prajnaparamita. The fact that Akshobhya figures in 
the head of other divinities should cause no astonishment. For the nearer 
we approach to Tantric practices, the more difficult it becomes to differen¬ 
tiate the divinities. Giving to this circumstance M. Foucher in his Icono- 
graphie boudhique had to remark that in the Stotras and Dhdrints the hymns 
of Tara are found hopelessly mixed with those of Marlchi and others, and the 

personalities of the deities in these litanies are so vague that one is tempted 

to ask if the names really represent distinct deities. 

This brief analysis, I think, shows that the Brahmanical Tiira is very much 
like the Buddhist goddess of that name. The one difference we notice is that 
in Buddhist mythology she is ranked as a Bodhisattva, though at times she 

is called the mother of the Buddhas. The question which now presents itself 
for solution is whether Tara, was originally a Brahmanical or a Buddhist deitv. 
That she is a Bodhisattva could go to indicate that she might have been 
Brahmanical originally. For it does not appear unlikely that the Buddhists 

or Mahayanists enrolled her as a Bodhisattva and gave her a position which 
was slightly inferior to that of a Buddha. This they did in several other 
instances . 1 The incorporation of Hindu deities into the Buddhist pantheon is 
an admitted fact. W hen turned into a Bodhisattva the Brahmanical deity 
was no doubt placed below Buddha, but the Hindu votary while coming over 
to Buddhism would remember that a Bodhisattva is destined to become a 
Buddha in some future Kalpa and he is not very likely to feel this lower¬ 
ing of the position of his deity especially when he knows fully well that every 
person by virtue of his merit can rise to the rank of a god. On the other 
hand that would open for him a career which had been apportioned to his 
deity. By the dint of his energy or virtue he himself could attain to a similar 
position. This bringing in of Brahmanical gods was not resented for it still 
allowed the pious convert to continue his adoration of his favourite divinity 
or ishtadeva. The association of Tara with Avalokitesvara will hardly tend 


1 For example, Siva became Avalokitesvara of the Mahayanists. 
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to counteract this idea, for in Avalokitesvara we can recognise Siva, the 
well-known Brahmanical deity. But the data now available do not favour 
this view. They would show with a considerable amount of certainty that 
the conception of Tara must have been Buddhist originally. "W hat leads me 
to such a surmise is this. According to the Hindu Tantra works Tara appears 
to be more Buddhist than Brahmanical for the one reason that Akshobhya 
is placed on her head and has thus been given a higher position than that 
of the divinity. That Akshobhya is a Buddha is too well-known to require 
demonstration, but I am not aware that he figures at all as a distinct per¬ 
sonality elsewhere in Brahmanical mythology. To make him a rishi or seer 
of her mantra is an attempt towards Brahmanisation of the cult, apparently. 
Otherwise, the elevation of a ‘ seer ' (a mortal after all) to such an exalted 
position is hardly explicable. The very position in the head-dress is a Bud¬ 
dhist feature. 

Though the appearance of Akshobhya is in itself a strong argument in 

favour of Tara’s Buddhist origin, yet I think further support is required. This 
is supplied by an old tantra work, named JLcharatantra whose manuscript 

copy dated in the Vikrama year 1854 (A.D. .1797) I had occasion to see in 

the State Library at Jammu. This work records a legend which will elucidate 
the point. It says that Vasisktha, the well-known rishi, failed to propitiate 
Tara by means of the Brahmanical modes of worship and, when on the 

verge of disappointment, was asked by her through AM6avdni (i.e., incorporal 
voice), to go to Buddha (lit. Vishnu in the form of Bodha) and worship her 
in accordance with the achdra or system as taught by him. While addressing 
the seer, Tara, without manifesting herself, thus spoke to him:— 

qcff TJU fesiT^TfTf «TT«9: crr«nr: II 

wthnsraisrf’TT irfarresnn i 

?rsr ii 

rnrtwfwt fWt*. 2JTf% I 

SfTWTTPra IslrT II 

Translation:— 

The real way to worship me is known to Vishnu in the form of Buddha 
and to nobody else. In vain you have spent so much time and undergone 


1 This name of Akshobhya occurs in the thousand epithets of Vishnu and is merely an attribute for it does not 
represent any particular form of that god. The only other instance I know of where the term is used though in 
the feminine gender as a proper noun is in the Mayadipika quoted by Hemadri in his Ghaturvargga chintdmani 
where it occurs as the name of one of the sixty-four Yogims or female attendants of Durga. Even in this case the 
personality spoken of is so vague that one can reasonably doubt if the name really represents any distinct divinity. 

2 Last three verses of its first Patala or Chapter. 
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troubles not knowing my real nature and following the wrong course or prac¬ 
tices. Go, therefore, unto Vishnu who has assumed the form of Bodha (En¬ 
lightenment) 1 at once and worship me in accordance with the way ( dchara) 
he will teach you who are of good vows and conduct. Then only 1 shall be 
pleased with you immediately, 0 dear one, there is no doubt. 

The legend continues to say that the sage went to China ( mahdchlna) 
and learned from Buddha himself how to worship Tara. It also gives various 
details but we have no concern with them at present. 

To say that the real nature of Tara was known to Buddha and that she 
could be propitiated by means of the Chinese way of her worship suffices, 
in my opinion, to show her Buddhist origin. I think the bearing of the legend 
on this question is quite clear, and on the strength of it one can safely sur¬ 
mise that Tara was originally Buddhist divinity. 

The earliest mention of the goddess in an epigraphical document known 
to me is perhaps in the Chalukyan inscription of the time of Tribhuvanamalla 
or Vikramaditya. VI, whose reign began in the Saka year 1017 (A.D. 1095-6). 

Here, too, she is evidently Buddhist and not Brahmanical. So she is in the 
inscription from Sravasti which is dated in the Vikrama year 1276 (A.D. 1219). 

In this connection I may remark that her association with Avalokitesvara 
rather lends an additional support to this view. The cult of this Bodhisattva 
is fairly old and was known in the early centuries of the Christian era as 
would appear from a railing figure preserved in the Lucknow Museum which I think 
bears the representation of Avalokitesvara with Amitabha, his spiritual father, in 
the head-dress. Whether he was conceived along with his Sakti, namely, Tara 
so early we are not sure 2 nor can we say for certain at what time Tara was 
first introduced into the Brahmanical pantheon. About the 8th century we know 
she was a very favourite deity 3 not only of the Buddhists but of the Hindus 
also as I have already said because of her easy accessibility. She could be 
invoked without the intercession of any priest and at any time, like Avalokitesvara, 
the All-compassionate. She has been the deliveress ever and anon. She was 
largely worshipped by the Buddhists when Hiuan Tsiang visited India. Between 
the 8th and 12th centuries she became very popular, and as Miss Getty tells us, 1 
many temples and colleges were dedicated to her and there was hardly a 

household without a statue of Tara. 

The next figure in the lot which requires notice is very much like the 

foregoing one in style and is evidently of the same . age. It measures 

3" by 2-|" by 54" and represents Buddha (Plate II) seated cross-legged in the 

bhumisparsamudra or the earth-touching attitude and in the \ajrasana or 
‘ adamantine ’ posture in which the Buddha sat at the time of the Bodhi 
or Enlightenment, with an indomitable resolution not to get up till he had 


1 C/. A. Getty, The Gods , etc, page 54. 

3 Beals, Buddhistic records , etc., Vol. II, pages 103 and 174. 

3 Gods, etc., page 105. 

c 
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reached the goal and attained to the highest wisdom as Asvaghosha lias ex¬ 
pressed it:— 

fwnfu 

1 Ulfa ^TUrUcTSKUrnfaffT II 

The prabhdmaydala or nimbus is here cut from within round the upper 
part of the figure. A small circular piece is soldered at the back bearing, 
as in the figurine of Tara, the Buddhist creed in the Nagarl character of about 
the 9th century A.D. 

The leaves of the pipal or Ficus religiosus shown above the head of the 
figure defines the statuette as an image of Gautama or the historical Buddha. 
Different Buddhas we know have different bodhi trees. For instance, the nya- 
grodha or banian tree (Ficus indica) was the bodhi tree of Kasyapa, the udum- 
bara (Ficus glomerate ) is that of Kanaka Muni, the Sdla or Shoreu robusta of 
Visvabhu, the Patali (Bignoria Suaveolens) of Vipasvi, and the Sirisa (acacia 
Sirisa) of Krakuchhanda. Similarly the historical Buddha is said to have 
the pipal as his bodhi tree. The Hinayanists will look upon this figurine 
as a representation of Gautama Buddha who sat under the pipal tree in the 
Vajrdsana posture at the time of the Enlightenment. They worship him under 
this form in Ceylon, Java, Burma and Siam. But the Mahayanists will take 
it to be an image of Akshhobhya who is likewise represented seated cross- 
legged with the left hand lying on the lap and the right hand touching the 
earth with the tips of the outstretched fingers, the palm turned inwards, in 
the same pose in which Gautama Buddha sat invoking the Earth to bear 
witness that he had resisted the temptation of Mara. The followers of the 
Great Vehicle, we are told, appeal to the Buddha in his etherial form of Ami- 
tabha. As the collection to which this figurine belongs is of the Mahayanist 
cult, I should rather like to call it Akshobhya, although I think the name 
must have been an attribute originally signifying the indomitable will of the 

Lion of the Sakyas. 

Both these statuettes are in a fair state of preservation. I he image of 
Tara is slightly damaged at the right hand finger tips. Both are well exe¬ 
cuted and show considerable regard to realism. 

The two Brahmanical images may now be noticed. One of these represents 
Adi-Varaha or the primeval Boar who was the third incarnation of Vishnu jPlate 
III). It is a colossal statue in sandstone, measuring 4' 4|" long and 3'11" high, 
and came from a locality called Bani-e-ki bardt, lying about half a mile to the 
west of Dudliai, a Sub-Post Office and a Police Station in the Lalitpur sub¬ 
division of the Jhansi District in 24 25N. and 78 23E. Cunningham* noticed 
it in 1880 along with countless pieces lying scattered over the place. A draw¬ 
ing of it was published by Babu P. C. Mukerjee in 1899 in his account of the 
antiquities of Lalitpur. In 1910-11 it was exhibited at Allahabad at the time 
of the Exhibition. I secured it for the Lucknow Museum in 1913 through 


i See his account of remains at Dudhai A.S.B. Vol. X. page 90. 
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the kind offices of Mr. F. 0. Oertel and Mr. C. A. S. Silberrad, i.c.s. It is slightly 
damaged in transit at one or two places where the stone has chipped off. But 
on the whole, the sculpture is fairly well preserved. 

The Varaha is represented standing with the right leg advanced as in 
walking. Underneath he has a Naga figure with seven hoods over the head 
(five of these are, however, broken) and a long coiled tail and folded hands 
in adoration. A female figure stands to the left of the Naga holding a chowrie 
or fly-whisk in the right hand, while her left hand (which is at present 
damaged) was placed below the mouth of the deity. The image is profusely 
carved. The portion which is exposed to sight is cut into figurines of. many 
sorts representing various divinities of the Hindu pantheon, including the dif¬ 
ferent incarnations of Vishnu, and his door-keepers. These figurines are en¬ 
graved and arranged in five elliptical rows or panels going round the body 
of the Varaha and starting from the neck where a serpentine coil is formed. 
The portion meant for the backbone is decorated with lotus flowers. In front 
of the snout we see a damaged figure of a female which possibly stands for 
Sarasvati with her Vina or lyre. On the two tusks, one on each side, we see 
a figurine, possibly Prithivl. Each of the ears has a small image of a female 
engraved on it. 

The Adi-Varaha or Bhuvaraha whom our figure represents is shown 
either as man-boar (nrva'i'&Jui), i.e., with the face of a boar in association with 
the body of a man, or wholly as a boar like the figure under notice. Ac¬ 
cording to the Vailchdnnsdgama quoted by Gopi Nath I> ao .* the Naga shown 
underneath would be Sesha or Adisesha and the figure of the female standing 
to the right will be Prithivl or the Earth-goddess, as this corresponds to the 
dgamas. Though the attitude is not of the Arijali, i.e., she is not shown 
as ‘ having her hands folded yet her touching the muzzle is 
very characteristic. So also her face, which is expressive of shyness and joy, 
and the height, for we are told that the image of BhumidevI should be as high 
as the chest of the Varaha. 

Though the carving is not so fine as that of the similar image at Eran 
which has been reproduced by Dr Kumarasvami, 1 2 yet it can serve as a good 
illustration of mediaeval sculpture. It bears no date but as it closely resembles 
another figure of this kind which is still standing in situ at Chandpur, half 
way between Dudhai and Deogarh, and bears an inscription dated in Samvat 
1207 (A.D. 1150), it must be relegated to the same period, viz., the 12th century 
A.D. Possibly the worship of \araha was very popular then as several of 
his representations belong to that period. The same was perhaps, the case 
during the early mediaeval age, as we can infer from the fact that Bhoja, the 
powerful monarch of Upper India, in the 9th century, assumed the Urmia or 
title of Adi-Varaha or ‘ Primeval Boar ’ and issued coins bearing the figure 
of the boar incarnation of Vishnu which we find in abundance in Northern 

India. _ 

1 Elements oj Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Fart I, page 132, Loo. Cit. 

2 ViSvakarma, Plate 93, XCIII. 2 
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The next image to be described is that of Siva, and is made of bronze 
{Plate IV). It measures 1' bv 8" by 7|" and is in an excellent state of pre¬ 
servation. The place of its origin is not known, but I bought it for the Mu¬ 

seum from a dealer in brass-ware at Benares who got it from a Nepalese. 
It represents Siva sitting on a lotus with his right leg extended downwards 
having below the knee a small bell tied as is generally found in the Saivite 

images of Southern India. The left leg is bent in the oriental fashion, and 

the god is sitting in the Sukhdsma attitude. He has four arms. The right 
upper hand holds a tanka or axe between the fore-fingers and the middle 
finger the remaining fingers being turned to the palm and thus making a 

pose of the hand which is called tripatdkahasta, i.e., the hand with three banners. 
The right lower hand is lifted up in the abJiaya-mudra, or attitude of imparting 
security. The left upper hand holds a deer by the legs between the fore¬ 
finger and the middle finger, the remaining fingers being turned like those of 

the right upper hand in the tripatdkd pose. The left lower hand is extended 

downwards in the varamudra or gift-bestowing attitude. The god is wearing 
several ornaments such as wristlet, necklace, anklet, etc., and a broad waist 
band. He has a dhoti and to both of his ears festoons are tied m a con¬ 

ventional way. From the waist to the knees there is an ornamental projection 
which is probably a conventional treatment of the drapery. The head-dress 
of the deity is characteristic of South Indian workmanship. It has a Karanda- 
mukuta which one would rather expect in the images of female deities. The 
representations of Siva are ornamented with Jatdmukuta. The style of the figure, 
the head-dress, the small bell on the right leg, the waist band or Kah- 
bandha, and the pose of the hands, are all South Indian, and I can confi¬ 
dently surmise that the figure came originally from the South. It is not dated 
but apparently belongs to the late mediaeval period. 

Out of the additions made to the Jaina Section during my three years 
in Lucknow I want to notice very briefly only three figures. Two of them 
are in alabaster or black marble and the third is brass. The former I secured 
at Chhatarpur in Bundelkhand. One of them represents Suvidhinatha (Plate I, 
Fig. a) and the other Neminatha (Plate I, Fig. c), two patriarchs in the Jaina 
hierarchy, who are shown standing nude and flanked by chowrie bearers. The 
respective symbols or lanchhanas of these Tirthahkaras, namely, the crab and 
the conch shell, are shown on the pedestals which bear also short votive in¬ 
scriptions written in the Sanskrit language and the Devanagari script. According 
to these records these images were consecrated in the (Vikrama) year 1208 
M.D. 1151) on Thursday the 5th day of the bright half of Ashadha. They 
furnish good examples of the mediaeval Jaina sculpture of Upper India and as 

such are published here. . 

The third and the last figure requiring mention is a brass statuette which 

was secured at Hardwar in 1914 (Plate V). It represents Rishabhanatha, 
the first Tlrthankara or pontiff of the Jaina pantheon, who is sitting cross- 
legged in meditation on a lotus resting on two lions, in the midst of the 
remaining twenty-three Jinas, thirteen of whom are shown seated in the dhydna- 


mudra, while ten stand in the'usnal posture, nude and with their hands placed 
on the thighs, palms inwards. The' two standing figurines, one on each side 
of the lion-throne, are possibly the accompanying Yaksha and YaksTn, [namely, 
Gomukha and Chakresvari; and those sitting at the outer corners of the pedestal 
with hands folded in adoration, are evidently meant for the donors. To the right 
we see a serpent. Above the cognisance, which in this case is the bull, there 
is a standing figurine with lotus in the right hand. Below the symbol there 
is a row of small seated figurines which perhaps stand for the planets with 
Siirya to the left (i.e., the proper right) side of the image. Below this row 
there is another figure standing in the centre whose nature is not apparent. 
The Jina is sitting flanked by two standing figures under a chhatrn or 
umbrella on the sides of which a celestial being holding festoons and an 
elephant with a rider are shown together with a deva in flight above the 
pinnacle or top of the umbrella. The figurines of the Jinas, the conven¬ 
tional elephants, makaras and lions or leogryphs on the outermost row are 
all nicely arranged and the composition gives a pleasing effect. The relief 
forms a little temple with the Jina sitting inside and having a domical 
spire surmounted by an amalaka. The whole piece rests on six legs, 
three on each side. At the back of the pedestal a short votive inscription 
of three lines is cut. Its language is Sanskrit and the script Devanagarl. 
According to this record Samvat 1216 (A.D. 1159) Ashddha 9, is the date 
when the statuette was consecrated. Though entire, it is unfortunately much 
defaced on account of the sandal-paste which was daily rubbed over it, for 
it was, when purchased, being worshipped as ’ a Brahmanical deity on the 
Ilarkifaidi at Hardwar which is one of the most sacred spots of the Hindus. 
Still it is a good specimen of the Jaina art of the twelfth century A.D. 
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DELHI MUSEUM ASTRONOMICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

- +. - 


ri^HE Director General of Archaeology recently purchased from a resident of 
-L Delhi three astrolabes and a small brass celestial sphere, which have 
now been placed in the Delhi Museum. Of these instruments the sphere is 
inscribed with the maker’s name and date as follows: Dia al-Dln Muhammad 
ibn Mulld Qasim Muhammad ibn Hafiz ‘Isa ibn Shaikh Alldhddd, Humdyunl, 
Sana 1087. 

This person appears to have belonged to a family of astrolabe makers 
of Lahore. He himself was the maker of the very accurate instruments shown 
in figures 6 and 19 of my Astronomical Observatories of Jai Singh, and an uncle 
of his, described as Muhammad Muqim ibn ‘Isa ibn Allahdad, Usturlabi Huma- 
yuni of Lahore, made in A.H. 1053 an instrument now in the possession of 
Mr. Lewis Evans, 1 and there is another of his instruments, dated A.H. 1070, 
in the British Museum. 2 

2. None of the three Delhi astrolabes bears either the maker’s name or 
any date, but, as will be shown below, such instruments, when accurately con¬ 
structed, bear clear evidence, based upon the precession of the equinoxes, of 
the period of construction. The known history of the instruments, 3 the date 
on the small sphere which accompanies them (approximately A.D. 1676), and 
their general design are other factors bearing on the period of their construc¬ 
tion. The oldest of these Delhi astrolabes is inscribed in Kiifio characters and 
belongs to the thirteenth century A.D.; another belongs to the end of the 
fifteenth century; and the third, which is inscribed in Devanagarl characters, 
belongs to about the end of the seventeenth century. All these instruments 
contain many details of astronomical and archaeological interest. The work¬ 
manship on two of the astrolabes is excellent; while the third, although of 

1 To whom I am indebted for an excellent photograph of the instrument. 

2 Number 12 of the unpublished list kindly lent to mo by Sir [Heroules Read. 

3 The late owner of the instruments states that his great-great-grandfather was keenly interested 
in the science of the heavenly bodies * and that ‘ somewhere in the 17th century A.D. he collected the 
astrolabes, together with an excellent selection of astronomical literature.’ 
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much cruder design than the others, is possibly one of the earliest inscribed 
in Devanagarl characters. 

A. Thirteenth Century Astrolabe inscribed in Arabic (Kufic) characters. 

3. This is a brass instrument 5-7 inches (14*2 cm.) in diameter, and 2 mm. 
thick. Besides the body of the instrument, termed the umm or mater, 1 it con¬ 
sists of only the ‘ankabut (aranea or rete) and the sighter or alhidade, and is 
inscribed with Kufic characters. The ‘ankabut has 29 shazaya or star points 
each inscribed with the name of a star, and the ecliptic circle graduated and 
inscribed with the twelve names of the signs of the zodiac. 2 Of the 29 shazaya 
eleven have white metal bosses, and there are also four larger bosses which 
serve as handles for rotating the ‘ankabut. The venter or inner surface of the 
mater is engraved with a projection of the celestial sphere. The rim is gra¬ 
duated in degrees, which are numbered in groups of five up to 360, starting 
from the top or south point and proceeding through the west point on the 
right, the north and east in order. The back of the instrument has the upper 
half of the rim also graduated in degrees. The upper two quadrants of the 
back contain a ZarqalT projection of a portion of the sphere; the lower left 
quadrant contains a graphic table of sines; and the edge of the lower right 
quadrant is inscribed with a shadow scale. The alhidade or sighter has two 
fixed sighting pieces, each with two sighting holes. The alhidade appears to 
have been made later than the rest of the instrument and is not graduated. 
The workmanship is excellent throughout except for some apparent mistakes 
in numbering the graduations; but the metal has become slightly pitted in parts. 
The instrument was made about A.D. 1280. Such is a description of the in¬ 
strument in bare outline, which requires amplification in certain directions. 

4. The ‘ankabut .’—The open net-work disc, examples of which are shown in figures 
1, 3, 5 and 10, is by the Muslims appropriately termed ‘ ankabut ’ (‘ spider ’) or sha- 
bakah (‘ net ’) and by mediaeval western scholars aranea or rete. It is essen¬ 
tially a star map of the heavens and always includes the ecliptic, and can be 
rotated. It is reticulated in order to render the co-ordinates marked on the 
disc below visible. Each shaziyya (‘ splinter ’) or denticulus marks the positions 
of a star, generally with a considerable degree of accuracy. Right ascension 
may be marked by lines joining the centre to the graduated circumference ; declina¬ 
tion circles are sometimes given as in figures 7 and 11 ; the graduations on the 
ecliptic circle give longitudes, and a special disc containing projections of circles 
of latitude and longitude is sometimes provided (Figure 8). 

The names and positions of the stars on instrument A are given below, 
together with their modern names where there is no doubt about the identi¬ 
fication, and also the positions according to Ulugh Beg. The names are ex¬ 
plained in the annexed glossary. 


1 The traditional nomenclature is both Arabic cand mediaeval Latin. This is confusing but cannot 
now be well avoided. Even in Chaucer’s time the mixture was in evidence. 

2 These names are the same as those given in paragraph 18 below. 
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Star List of Astrolabe A. 


Name on the instru¬ 
ment. 

Modern name. 

Magni¬ 

tude. 

On the instru¬ 
ment. 

Ut.ugh Beg. 

Long. 

Biff. 

No. 

in 

Baily. 

Long." 

Lat. 

Long. 

1 

Lat. 

1 




o 

o 

o / 

O / 

O / 


1. Matn Qitus 


... 

12* 

—20 





2. Ghul . 

26/5 Persei, Algol 

2-6 

47 

+22 

48 55 

+22 0 

1 55 

201 

3. Dabaran 

87a Tauri, Aldebaran . 

M 

60 

—5 

| 62 31 

—5 15 

2 31 

391 

4. *Aiyuq 

13a Aurigse, CapeMci 

0-2 

73 

+22* 

74 43 

+22 42 

1 43 

221 

5. Qadam al-Jauza . 

19/3 Orionis, Rigel 

0*3 

m 

—32 

69 25 

—31 18 

—0 5 

764 

6. Mankib 

58a Orionis, Betelgeux . 

io 

80 

—17 

81 13 

—16 45 

1 13 

732 

7. Al-‘Abur . 

9a Canis, Majoris, 

—1-6 

95 

—39 

| 96 19 

—39 30 

1 19 

815 


Sirius . 








8. Gkumaisa . 

10a Cams Minoris, Pro - 

0-5 

106 

—16 

! 108 22 

— 16 0 

| 2 22 

845 


cyan. 








9. Yacl al-Dubb 

9t Ursa? Majoris 

... 

113 

+30 

114 55 

+29 21 

1 55 

20 

10. Zabana 

65a Cancri 

... 

120* 

—5 

125 40 

—5 21 

4 30 

j 451 

| 

11. ‘Unq al-Shuja’ 

30 a Hydrse, A Iphard , 

22 

138 

—21 

139 31 

—22 30 

1 31 

902 

12. Rijl 

33a Ursa? Majoris 

... 

129 

30 

131 40 

+29 45 

2 40 

28 

13. Qalb . 

32a Leonis, Beguhis 

1-3 

140. 

... 

142 13 

+0 9 

2 13 

466 

14. Janah al-Ghurab 

4 y Corvi . 

... 

177* 

—13 

182 46 

—14 18 

5 16 

928 

15. AI-A‘zal 

67a Virginis, Spica 

1*2 

194 

—2 

196 10 

—2 9 

2 10 

507 

16. Qaid . 

85^ Ursa? Majoris 

... 

170 

+55 

169 10 

+54 9 

—0 60 

35 

17. Al-Ramih . 

a Bootis, Arctarus . 

0-2 

195 

+31* ! 

196 31 

+3i 18 

1 31 

no 

18. Fakkah 

5a Cor. Borealis, Al- 

2-3 

210* 

+46 

214 34 

+44 30 

4 4 

111 


phecca. 








19. *Unq ai-Haiyah . 

28/3 Serpentis 

... 

220 

+34 1 

222 13 

+34 15 

2 13 

264 

20. Qalb al-‘Aqrab . 

21 a Scorpii, Antares 

1-2 

241 

—3 

242 16 

—4 30 

1 16 

550 

21. Al-Hawwa . 

?27 K Ophiuchi 

2*1 

244 

+32 

243 40 

+32 0 

—0 20 

232 

22. Waq‘I 

3a Lyrae, Vega . 

0*1 

276 

+ 64 

278 19 

+ 62 0 

2 19 

148 

23. Al-Tair 

53a Aquiise, Altair 

0*9 

291 

+30 

294 10 

+29 15 

3 10 

286 

24. Ridf* . 



338 

+61 ! 





25. Zanab al-Jadi 

40y Capricorni . 

... 

311 

-2 

314 13 

—2 30 

3 13 

620 

26. K*ab al-Faras 

?10/c Pegasi . 

. ... 

326* 

+38 | 

331 31 

+ 36 27 

5 1 

332 

27'; Mankib 

53/3 Pegasi, Sheat 

... 

350 

+31 

351 37 

+30 51 

1 37 

315 

28. Kkadib 

11/3 Cassiopeise . 

2*4 

20 

+50 t 

28 1 

+50 48 

8 1 

?188 

29. Zanab Qitus 

1 

... 

348 

+ 






* The point appears to have been broken. 
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The Age of Astrolabe A. 

5. In consequence of the precession of the equinoxes the positions of the 
stars relative to the line of equinoxes (AB in figure 10) varies in the different 
instruments according to the period for which they are constructed. Thus, if 
an astrolabe is accurately made, it contains in its star map engraved on the 
ankabut a definite record of the date of its construction. Since, however, the 
precession of the equinoxes approximates to 50*2 seconds of arc in a year, 1 and 
since the error in reading any individual star position may amount to as much 
as, say, half a degree, our estimate of the age of an instrument may be out 
by a few years; but, within reasonable limits, the estimate is reliable. Not all 
the stars are of equal value for this purpose of comparison. The better known 
stars wore presumably the more correctly located, and for the purpose of com¬ 
parison those not very far from the ecliptic arc perhaps the more suitable. 
Also it is convenient to compare the star positions as recorded on the instru¬ 
ment with a record of not too distant a date: the types of error on the in¬ 
strument are likely to be similar to those of a catalogue of the period, etc. 
These considerations have led to the use of Ulugh Beg’s catalogue as a stand¬ 
ard of comparison. Ulugh Beg’s records are not perfectly accurate but we now 
know the amount of inaccuracy in each case, 2 and the catalogue gives longi¬ 
tudes, which are much more convenient for comparison than the right ascensions 
and declinations given in modern catalogues. 

Since the instrument error may amount to about half a degree it is useless 
for us to consider the effect of the proper motion of the stars. The average 
error in longitude of Ulugh Beg’s records is about —12 minutes, and thus would 
make but little appreciable difference to our estimate. Since latitude does not 
vary with precession the latitudes on the instrument and those given in Ulugh 
Beg’s catalogue should be nearly the same. We thus have a criterion of accu¬ 
racy of the instrument, and the latitudes as compared in the above table show 
that the degree of accuracy claimed for the instrument is in no way exaggerated. 

The following list gives the longitude of each of the identified stars on the 
instrument whose distance from the ecliptic is not more than 30 degrees, and it 
shows the difference in longitude between the record on the instrument and 
that of Ulugh Beg. 


Magnitude. 


2. Algol, 26/3 Persei 

3. Aldebaran, 87a Tauri 

4. Cape]la, 13a Aurigse 


12-6 

M 

0-2 



Longitude. 

On instrument. 

Ulugh Beg. 

Differences. 

0 

47 

o t 

48 56 

O / 

1 65 

60 

62 31 

2 31 

73 

74 43 

1 43 


A. 


.dAoOO. 8Unera " y a ° cepted Va ' Ue iS 60 ' 200 ~°' 000222;r Sec0uds ' wherc T * the number of years before 


2 See the admirable edition of Ulugh Beg’s Star Catalogue by Mr. E. B. 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Knobel, recently published 
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Magnitude. 

Longitude. 



On instrument 

Ulugh Beg. 

Difference. 

6. Betelgeux, 58a Orionis 

1*4 

o 

80 

0 / 

81 13 

o / 

1 13 

8. Procyon, 10a Canis Minoris 

0*5 

106 

108 22 

2 22 

13. Regulus, 32a Leonis 

1*3 

140 

142 13 

2 13 

15. Spica, 67a Virginia .... 

1*2 

194 

196 10 

2 10 

20. Antares, 21a Scorpii 

1*2 

241 

242 16 

1 16 

23. Altair, 53a Aquilse .... 

0-9 

291 

294 10 

3 10 


The average difference in longitude is approximately —2° 3', which corres¬ 
ponds very nearly to —148 years. Ulugh Beg’s catalogue was constructed in 
A.D. 1437 and the rough process followed gives A.D. 1289 as the approximate 
date of the instrument. The method of calculation is, however, open to cri¬ 
ticism. All the stars selected have not the same values for purpose of com¬ 
parison. If, for example, we had excluded all stars of less than the first magni¬ 
tude, the resulting date would have been A.D. 1270, in spite of the positive 
precession shown by number 5 (/3 Orionis). Also we might, with justification, 
have taken the ‘ mode ’ instead of the ‘ average ’ of the differences; we have 
neglected the proper motions, Ulugh Beg’s errors, etc., etc. 

The following table gives a comparison of three of the best known stars at 
greater intervals:— 


— 

Longitude. 

Difference. 

A. 

Instrument. 

B. 

Ptolemy, A.D. 58 

C. 

1919. 

A—B. 

A—C. 


■> 

0 ./ 

0 / 

o / 

o / 

Aldebaran 

60 

42 40 

68 38 

+ 17 20 

—8 38 

R^g'dus . 

140 

122 30 

148 42 

+ 17 30 

—8 42 

♦Spica 

194 

176 40 

202 43 

+ 17 20 

—8 43 


The averages of these differences of longitude give about +1250 and — 622 years 
approximately; and the resulting dates are 58+1250 or A.D. 1308, and 1919—622 
or A.D. 1287. 


B. Astrolabe inscribed in Arabic (Naskhi) characters, circa A.D. ISOO. 

6. This is a plane astrolabe of the ordinary type, made in brass gilt. Its 
diameter is 3-75 inches (=9-5 cm.) and it is *3 inches or 7 mm. thick, and is 
inscribed in naskhi characters. It contains, besides the ‘ankabut, six plates, in¬ 
scribed on both sides with sex-partite projections for certain latitudes, and other 
special projections. The. venter is blank. The ‘ankabut has 18 points, to only 16 


\ 
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of which, however, star names are attached ; and it has the usual ecliptic circle 
inscribed with the names of the signs of the zodiac 1 and graduated. The ‘an- 
kabut has been broken in two 2 and rather clumsily repaired : the left top part 
is the more modern and is slovenly engraved. The obverse rim of the mater 
is graduated in degrees and is numbered in groups of five up to 360, starting 
from the top and proceeding clock-w r ise. The reverse is beautifully engraved: 
the edge is graduated in degrees, each quadrant being numbered separately 
from 5 to 90. The inner space of the left top quadrant contains graphs of the 
unequal or temporal hours; that of the right top quadrant a graphical table 
of inverse sines and consines; the left bottom quadrant contains what may be 
described as a set of polar co-ordinates; the remaining quadrant shows square 
and circular shadow scales. The alhidade or sighter has two fixed sighting 
pieces with single sighting holes. The workmanship, except for the repaired 
portion of the ‘ankabut, is excellent throughout, and the gilding has helped 
to preserve the engraving. 


Star List of Astrolabe B. 







Instrument. 

Ulugh Beg. 

Name on Instrument. 


Modern name. 

Magnitude. 

Long. 

La t. 

Long. 

Lat. 






O 

0 

o / 

O / 

1. Dabaran 

. 

87a 

Tauri, Aldebaran 

11 

63 

v— 5 

62 31 

—5 15 

2. Rijl . 

• 

193 

Orionis, Bigel 

0-3 

70 

—29 

69 25 

—31 18 

3. Yad . 

• 

58a 

Orionis, Betelgeux 

10 

82 

—1C 

81 13 

—16 45 

4. Yamanlh 


9a 

Canis Majoris, Sirius . 

— 1*6 

97 

—36 

96 19 

—39 30 

6. Shamih 

. 

10a 

Cams Minoris, Procyon 

0-5 

109 

—14 

108 22 

—16 0 

6. Fard . 

. 

30a 

Hydra, Alphard . 

2-2 

140 

—21 

139 31 

—22 30 

7 Qftlb . 

• 

32a 

Leon is, Regulus . 

1-3 

142 

0 

142 13 

+0 9 

8. A‘zal . 

. 

67a 

Virginis, Spica . 

1*2 

198 

—1 

196 10 

—2 9 

9. Ramih 

. 

a 

Bootis, Arcturus 

0-2 

197 

+33 

196 31 

+31 18 

10. Fakkah 


5a 

Coronte Borealis, Al - 
phecca. 

2-3 

219 

+47 

214 34 

+44 30 

11. Qalb al- 4 aqrab . 

21a 

Se.^rpii, Anlares , 

1*2 

243J 

— 3 

242 16 

—4 30 

12. Hawwa 

. 

55a 

Ophiuchi . . 

2*1 

258 

+35 

255 13 

+35 51 

13. Waqi‘ 

• 

3a 

Lyra, Vega 

0*1 

280 

+69 

278 19 

+62 0 

14 Tair 8 . 

• 

| 53a 

Aquilce, Altair 

0-9 

292 

+28 

294 10 

+30 0 

15. - 8 .... 




... 

314 

+27 

... 

... 

16. Kaft'a . 

• 



... 

349 

+55 

... 

... 


1 The names of the signs are the same as those given in paragraph 18 below. 
8 At longitudes 16° and 255° oil the ecliptic circle. 

8 These are on the repaired part and are very badly engraved. 
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7. By the same process as in paragraph 5, from the following elements, we 
obtain an approximate date for astrolabe B. 


1 


Longitude. 

Difference. 

-- 

Magnitude. | 

Instrument. 

Ulugh Beg. 



o 

o / 

0 

1. Aldebaran, 87 a Tauri 

M 

63 

62 31 

+0 29 

7. Regains, 32a Leonis 

1-3 

| 142 

142 13 

—0 13 

8. Spica, 67a Virginia 

1-2 

198 

196 10 

+ 1 50 

11. Antares, 21a Scorpii 

1*2 

243| 

242 16 

\ 

+ 1 14 


These stars give an average precession of +53 - 2 minutes after the time of 
Ulugh Beg’s catalogue (A.D. 1437) or approximately A.D. 1500. Or, as before, 
taking only those stars that are of not less than the first magnitude 1 we have: 



Magnitude. 

Instrument. 

Ulugh Beg. 

Difference. 



0 

o / 

O r 

2, Rigel, 19/3 Orionis 

0-3 

70 

69 25 

4-0 35 

4. Sirius, 9a Canis Majoria . , • 

—1*6 

97 

96 19 

4-0 41 

5. Procyon, 10a Canis Minoris 

0-5 

109 

108 22 

4-0 38 

9. Arcturus, a Bootis 

0-2 

197 

196 31 

4-0 29 

13. Vega, 3a Lyrse . 

0*1 

280 

278 19 

4-1 41 


The average precession is here very nearly 49 minutes which gives A.D. 1495 as 
the approximate date of the instrument. 


The Tablets ol Astrolabe B. 

8. There are six brass gilt tablets, each 3-2 inches (8-1 cm.) in diameter 
and about a millimetre thick. Each tablet is engraved on both sides with pro- 
iections of co-ordinates and other elements that can be used in conjunction 
with the ‘ankabut tablet. Of these projections nine are for latitudes from 0° 
to 40°; one is nominally for latitude 90° and therefore gives declination circles; 
one is nominally for latitude 66° 30' and therefore gives celestial latitudes; 
and one is for horizons from 8° to 71°. On two of the surfaces double projec¬ 
tions are given, thus making fourteen different projections in all. 

The theory and use of these projections will be described in due course, but at 
present formal descriptions only will be given. To facilitate this I have num¬ 
bered the tablets in a convenient order and have distinguished the obverse 
and reverse of each by the letters a and b. 

i Altair is omitted because the repaired portion of the ‘ankabut, on which it lies, is very inaccurate. 
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1° is marked ba ‘ard S 1 (‘ for latitude 90°’) and is engraved with declina¬ 
tion circles. These are concentric circles whose centre is the centre of the disc- 
(north pole). The circles are numbered thus from the outer tropic: 


A 


B 


C 


23 I 30 18 12 6 6 


12 18 1 24 30 


36 j 42 48 54 j 60 ; 66 ! 72 | 78 | (84) (90) 


where A is the tropic of Capricorn, B the equator and C the pole. The readings thus 
give positive and negative declinations. See figure 11. 

p is marked ‘ard istwm sd ‘dtah IB or ‘ zero latitude : hours 12 ’ and 
exhibits co-ordinates for zero latitude. Almucantarats for every six degrees and 
azimuth circles for every fifteen degrees, and the 12 unequal or temporal hour 
lines are drawn and numbered. The two tropics (A and C) and the equator 
(B) are shown. See figure 12. 

II* is marked ‘ard IK sd‘atah IJ-H or 'latitude 18: hours 13-5.’ Besides 

the almucantarats, azimuths and temporal hour lines, there are also the equal 

hour lines (dotted) ; and the horizon is marked on the right al-maghrib (‘ the 
west ’), and on the left al-mashriq (‘ the east ’). Figure 13. 

IP is marked ba‘ard K sadtah IJ-IJ or ‘ for latitude 20° : hours 13—13'.’ 

Otherwise it is exactly of the same type as II*. Figure 14. 

IIP is marked ‘ard KA-M sadtah JJ-KA or 'latitude 21° 40': hours 
13—2lV (Note that 21° 40' N. was the generally accepted latitude of Mecca.) 
Figure 15. 

IIP is marked ‘ard KJ sadtah IJ-KII or ‘latitude 23°: hours 13—25'.’ 
Otherwise as the preceding. Figure 16. 

IV a is marked at the top ‘ard KH sd‘dtah IJ-LD or ' latitude 25° : hours 

13 _ 34 '.’ The azimuth lines are shown below the horizon only, otherwise it is 

of the type of II and III. Figure 17. 

IV b exhibits two independent sets of almucantarats and temporal hour 
lines only. At the top of the tablet is written ‘ard KH sd‘dtah IJ-MW or 
‘ latitude 28° : hours 13—46,’ and the corresponding projection is given. At the 
bottom is written ‘ard L sd‘dtah IJ-NW or ‘ latitude 30° : hours 13—56'.’ The 
east and the west are marked twice over, being reversed for the second pro¬ 
jection. See Figure 18. 

Y. Tablet V is divided into two parts along the meridian line. This per¬ 
mits the use of either of the projections with one of the special tablets. The 
actual projections are of the same type as II and III 

(а) is marked ‘ard LB sadtah ID-W or ‘ latitude 32° : hours 14—6'.’ 

Figure 19. 

(б) is marked ‘ard LW sd‘dtah ID-KZ ox ‘ latitude 36° : hours 14—27'.’ 

Figure 20. 

VI a . The obverse of this tablet is superficially of the same type as IV b 
i e there are two separate projections on the one surface. The upper projec- 


1 The Arabic letters used as numerals are here transliterated by capital letters. The notation is given 
on plat© VI. 
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tion is marked ‘ard M saatah ID-NA or ‘ latitude 40° : hours 14—51'.’ The 
other projection is marked Ward, SW-L or £ for latitude 66°—30'.’ It is thus 
a projection for the complement of the obliquity and shows celestial latitudes 
In some instruments 1 such a projection is marked as ' the measure of the ‘an¬ 
kabut.’ Figure 21. 

VI b is a ‘ tablet of horizons ( mfihah dfdqiyah).’ There are the usual circles 
of the tropics and the equator, the meridian line and the east and west line, 
and there are four groups of horizon lines, each drawn for a separate latitude, 
and each group consisting of 16 horizons. (Figure 22.) Along the diameters of the 
disc these lines are numbered in Arabic numerals, 2 while along the circle of Capricorn 
they are numbered in the abjad notation. The groups are arranged thus :— 


8 

12 

16 

• 

60 

64 

68 

9 

13 

17 

• 

61 

65 

69 

10 

14 

18 

* • • 

62 

66 

70 

11 

15 

19 


63 

67 

71 

The following table summarises 

the elements 

given 

on 

these tablets 



I* 

P 

J IP 

II 

111“ 

IIP 

IV* 

IV 

V 

V 

VP 

VP 

Latitude. 

90° 

0° 1 

' 18° 

20° 

21° 40' 

23° 

25° 

28° 

30° 

32° 

36° 

40° 

66P 

Hori¬ 






Mecca. 








zons. 

Longest Hours . 


12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 



day ,[a) ( Minutes. 


0 

5 

13 

21 

25 

34 

46 

56 

6 

27 

51 




C. Hindu Aslrolabe. 

9. The Hindu astrolabe (figures 5 and 6) is 7 inches or 17-2 cm. in diameter 
and -3 inches thick. It is of the same type as B but is inscribed in Devana- 
gari characters. Besides the ‘ankabut it contains two discs with the usual 
projections, but, apparently, it was made for three such discs. The Venter is 
blank' except for four names that appear to have been engraved there as memo¬ 
randa. The 'ankabut; has 37 points of which 21 only have star names at¬ 

tached, and one point is broken. The ecliptic circle is roughly graduated and 
is inscribed with the names of the 12 signs. The obverse edge is graduated 
in degrees which are numbered in groups of three starting from the east point 
on the left and proceeding counter-clockwise. The back has only the upper 

edges graduated, the bottom edge being blank. The upper left quadrant con¬ 
tains a rough sine table ; the right quadrant is marked only with equi-distant con¬ 
centric quarter circles; and the lower half contains the square shadow scale. 
The alhidacle has fixed sighting pieces each carrying two sighting holes. Com¬ 
pared with A and B the workmanship of this instrument is extremely crude. 

1 figure 8 shows such a projection which is inscribed Saflhah mlzdn al-'ankabut or ‘ tablet of the 

measure of tho 'ankabut. This particular tablet belongs to the Jaipur ‘B’ astrolabe shown in figures 

6 and 8 of my Astronomical Observatories of Jai Singh. 

This is the only tablet on which numerical symbols are employed. In all other cases the abjad 
notation is used. 

(a) For the connexion between the longest day and latitude see my Hindu Astronomy § 64. 


c 
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Star List of Astrolabe C, 


Name on instrument. 

Modem name. 

Instrument. 

Ulugh Beg. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 






0 

O 

0 

/ 

0 


1. Samudrapaksha . 



?8< 

Ceti .... 

356 

—11 

353 

55 

—10 

30 

2. Manushya&irslia . 



26/3 

Persei, Algol . 

64 

+23 

48 

55 

+22 

0 

3. Rohipl 



87a 

Tauri, Aldebaran . . 

67 ! 

—5 

62 

31 

—5 

15 

4. Manu.(broken) 





... 

... 

... 


... 


5. Mithuna.dadakshina 


19/3 

Orionis, Rigel 

71 

—30J 

69 

25 

—31 

18 

6. Hasta 





82 

— 11 

... 


... 


7. Mithuna . 





98 

—11 

... 


... 


8. Ardra Lubdhaka 



9« 

Canis Majoris Sirius . 

97 

—39 

90 

19 

- 39 

30 

9. Lubdhakabamdlm 



10a 

Canis Minoris, Procyon . 

110J 

—15 

108 

22 

—10 

0 

10. Magha 



32 a 

Leonis, Regulus 

143 


142 

13 

+0 

9 

11. Uttara PhalgunI 





151 

? + 18 

... 


... 


12. ViSukha 





150 

+48 

... 


... 


13. Matrimaiiidala . 




. 

180 

+20 

... 


... 


14. Ohitra 



67 a 

Virginia, Spica 

201 

-n 

196 

10 

—2 

9 

15. Svati 



a 

Bootis, Arcturus 

207 

+30J 

196 

31 

+31 

18 

16. Dhanuh kofci 





245 

+31 

... 


... 


17. Abhijit 



3a 

Lyrso, Vega . 

' 280 

+ 61 

278 

19 

+62 

0 

18. &ravanali . 



63a 

Aquilso, Altair 

296 

+29 

294 

10 

+29 

15 

19. Kakumdapuchha 



?50a 

Cygni, Deneb • • 

333 

+60 

328 

46 

+ 59 

42 

20. Asvanabha 



21a 

Andromedse . 

7 

+26 

6 

28 

-*-25 

21 

22. Purvabhadrapada 





3 

+ 16 


... 

## * 



10. ui mese iihiiluo 11 cuv -*— — j. ^ 

generally with the usual identifications / but TJasta does not refer to the nak- 
shatra of that name and here possibly indicates a hand of Orion. Mithuna 
is the name of the sign Gemini and Mithuna...dakshina refers to Rigel as south 
of that sign. Dhcmus is also the name of a ‘sign’ and Danuh-koti, ‘the end 
or tip of 'the bow/ appears to be used appropriately. Samudrapaksha, _ ‘ marked 
with a fin/ is possibly*. Ceti; MmushyaSlrsha, ‘ a human skull ’ is equivalent to 
Ulugh Beg’s * demon’s head Jrdrd Lubdhaka is said to be a name for Cauda 
Draconis, but here it marks Sirius ‘the star in the mouth of the dog ; Lub¬ 
dhaka is the hunter in the Kohini myth 2 and Luldhahi-bandhu is the hunter s 
relation, and is applied to Procyon. Matnrmndald is evidently meant to indi¬ 
cate the circle of latitude of Virgo, on which the star lies. Kakumdapuchha 


1 See my Hindu Astronomy, Appendix II. 


a 75., Appendix I. 
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possibly is meant as an equivalent of Gauda Cygni, but it is marked on the 
'ankabut by a bird's beak. The term Aivanabha indicates some connexion with 
a celestial horse and is the principal star 1 in Pegasus. 

Besides these star names are certain names written on the ‘ankabut that are not 
connected with any pointer. Near Rohini is written Shanmukha, ‘ having six 
mouths,’ perhaps for Krittika (the Pleiades) ; on the extreme edge (long. 160°- 
170°) is inscribed ‘Kakaskathdha,’ ‘ the crow’s shoulder,’ possibly for one of the 
stars of the constellation Corvus; and on the ecliptic, near Capricornus, is (?) 
Dlianuhsaragum which possibly is to indicate the Muri or pointer at the top 
of the ecliptic circle. 

Some other names are engraved on the venter hut appear to have no direct 
connexion with any part of the astrolabe : they are— 

Lamkayam ...... 0 

Adane. 11 

Tilariige.?19 

Devagiraii ...... 20-34 

These appear to be memoranda of certain latitudes, viz., Lanka 0, Aden 11, 
Tilanga ?19, Devagir! (the modern Daulatabad, the Tagara of Ptolemy) 20° 34'. 
Lanka is the place of origin of the Hindu geographical co-ordinates, and is ‘ in 
Ceylon ’; the latitude of Daulatabad is approximately 19° 57' N. and there is 
little doubt as to the identification; the latitude of Aden is 12° 47' N. and 
the identification is possible; Tilamga is doubtful. 

11. It would be futile to attempt to determine the age of such a crudely 
constructed instrument as this by means of precession. The average of the 
differences in longitude would have no value since the probable error is so 
great. But on general grounds we may suggest the end of the seventeenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century as about the period of its construction. 


The Tablets of Atrolabe C. 

12. Astrolabe C has two tablets only, although from the depth of the rim it is 
conjectured that the instrument was made for three. P is inscribed— 

22 Chhaya 5 Paramadinam 33 30 

Karnah 13 Avamtikayam 

which means ‘ (Latitude) 22, Shadow 5, Hypotenuse 13, Longest day 33 (ghatls) 
30 (palas), At Avanti (Ujjain).’ Almucantarats for every three degrees are 
drawn and numbered. The unequal or temporal hour lines are drawn and also 
the equal hour lines, the latter, as in the Muslim instruments, being dotted. 
For the hour lines is only one set of numbers. The equal hour lines, of which 
only 12 are shown on this surface, are badly drawn. Apparently an attempt 
was made to count the equal hours both from sunrise and sunset! No azi¬ 
muths are given. 

I b is inscribed— 

Palamsah 37 Paramadinam 36 24 

Chhaya 9 
Karnah 15 


c % 





1 Now named a Audromodae. 
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which, may be read ‘ latitude 37°, longest day 36 (ghatis) 30 (palas), shadow 9, 
hypotenuse 15.’ On this surface the equal hour lines, are drawn in the normal 
fashion but not very accurately. Otherwise the tablet is the same as 1". No 
town is mentioned and the latitude is well outside India. 

IP is marked— 

Palariisah 23 Paramadinam 33 50 

Chhaya 5 6 Amadavad 

Karnah 13 3 

or, c Latitude 23,’ longest day 33 (ghatis) 50 (palas) Shadow 5-6, hypotenuse 
13-3, Ahmedabad. Otherwise it is like I". 

IP is a tablet of horizons (similar to figure 22), but without any graduation 
numbers. 

The most interesting features of these badly drawn tablets are the names 
of the towns and the methods of expressing their latitudes (a) by degrees, ( b) 
by longest days, (c) by the shadow of a vertical gnomon. The first two me¬ 
thods are general but the third is peculiar. The vertical gnomon is supposed 
to be 12 units, or 720 minutes long; and its noon-day shadow at the equi¬ 
noxes is 12 tan <f>, while the hypotenuse formed by the shadow and gnomon 
is 12 cos</>, where <j> is the latitude. The days are expressed in ghatis and 
palas, of which 60 ghatls==l day of 24 hours and 60 palas=l ghatl. 

We thus have— 


Place. 

Latitude. 

Longest day, 

Sin^. 


o 

H M. S. 


I*. Ujjain. 

22 

13 24 0 

5/13=-385 

I b . 

37 , 

14 33 36 

9/15 =-600 

II*. Ahmedabad ....... 

23 

13 32 0 

306/783 —*391 


For these latitudes the longest days are, to the nearest minute, 13" 23"', 
14" 37 ra ., and 13 h 27"’. ; and the values of sin <fi are approximately -375, 
•588, *391.' The actual latitude of TJjjain is 23° 10' 6" and that of Ahmedabad is 
given as 23° 2' N. 


The Projections. 

13. The mathematical principle on which the tablets, including the rete or 
‘ankabut, are constructed is indicated by the term e stereographical projection.’ 
A pole of the heavens is usually taken as the centre of vision and the plane 
of the equator as the plane of projection; but occasionally one of the equi¬ 
noctial points is the centre of vision and the soltitial colure (i.e., the great 
circle passing through the soltitial points and the poles of the equator) is the 
plane of projection. 

In the ordinary plane astrolabe (like B and C) the point of vision (Y in 
figures 23 and 24) is usually a pole of the equator and the projection is made 
on the plane of the equator of which ns in figures 23 and 24 is a trace. The' 















type of projection employed is thus polar stereographic, in which circles of the 
sphere usually are circles on the projection, and angles on the sphere are 
represented by the same angles on the projection. 

Let VAjA 2 be a great circle on the sphere through the point of vision V, and 
let ns lie in the plane of projection. Let A : A 2 be the diameter of a small circle 
on the surface of the sphere. The projection of this circle on ns will be a circle 
whose diameter is a^. 

Almucantarats, Celestial Latitude and Declination. 

14. If ns represent the equator then AjA, may represent the diameter 
of a circle of altitude, and its trace a t a 2 that of an almucantarat. The altitude 
is measured by OA^j—OAxA^a, and if VO produced cut A|A 2 in 0 then 
VGA 2 = <£ is the latitude. The poles Z and Z' of the circles of altitude are termed 
the zenith and nadir. 

We have Oai=r.tana]VO=r.tan^ ~ a , and Oa 2 =r.tana 2 VO= 

, 180°— ~d>+a i <f>+a ~ 

r.tan-hXrr — rcot - 

2 2 

When <£=90°—<w, (=63| degrees approximately), then A, A, is parallel 
to the ecliptic, i.e., it is a diameter of a circle of celestial latitude; and when 
<£=90 degrees, AiA 2 is parallel to the equator and is a diameter of a circle 
of declination. Also if z and z' arc the traces of Z and 71 we have Oz'=r.tan 

and Oz=r.cot ; and when <£= 90°—w, Oz'=r tan " = r.(-208) 

nearly, and 0z=r.cot^=r.(4-808) nearly; and when (£=90 degrees, Oz'=0 


and Oz=oc. When a=0° the almucantarat becomes the horizon and Oa, = 
r.tan <£/2 and Oa 2 =r.cot - 

2 


Azimuths, Celestial Longitude and right Ascension. 

15. The great circles which pass through the zenith and nadir and cut 
the horizon at right angles are called vertical circles. They mark off on the 
horizon horizontal angles or azimuths and may therefore be called azimuth 
circles. Their projections are circles passing through the zenith and nadir and 
also through the appropriate graduations on the horizon. The projections of 
these graduations are found by joining the corresponding graduations on the 
equator to the zenith ; and the centres of the projected azimuth circles all lie 
on the line bisecting at right angles the straight line joining the zenith and 
nadir. Circles of celestial longitude are particular cases of azimuth circles for 
<£=90°— co ; and circles of declination, which in the projection are straight 
lines, are also particular cases for <£=90°. 

Figure 25 shows the plane of projection, which is here in the plane of the 
equator. Since Oe—OV and the angles eOai and VOai are both right angles, we 
have the angles Oeax and OVai equal, and also the angles Oea 2 and OVa 2 equal, and 
the angle sOdx=90°—2aiVO=((£-a)+ 90° and sOd 2 =90° — 2a. 2 VO=(£+a) — 90°. 
This gives a geometrical construction for the almucantar, of which is a diameter. 
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But in practice it is perhaps more convenient to calculate the radius of 
each circle (r') and its distance (Oc) from the centre of projection, 0. We have ' 

Oa, == r.tanfc-, Oa 2 = r.eot-i-, where r is the radius of the equator, and 
2 “ ^ 


r / =(0a 1 +0a 2 )/2; and Oc=r—Oa 1 =Oa 2 —r'. The following table gives certain 
values for r' and Oc for the particular cases when the almucantarats become 
circles of latitude and declination, (for r=100). 


a =—30° 

—20° 

—10° 

0° ; +10° 

..: |.• 

+20° 

. j 

! 4-30° 

+40 7 

-H>0' 

rOc=95-6 

69-2 

53*6 

43-4 38-4 

j 

31*6 

28*00 

25*4 

23*6 

<h — 90 ° — <o 

' (r'=217-6 

163*2 

132*4 

109-0 , 90-2 

75*6 j 

61-0 

49*0 

28*0 

<f>= 90°,Oc=o r'— 173-2 

142*8 

119*2 

100-0 1 83-9 

70-0 j 

67*7 

46*6 

36*4 


16. The ‘ankabut and tablets of the ordinary astrolabe such as B and C 
are all constructed on the basis of polar projections as described above; but 
the obverse of A (figure 7) is a general projection so constructed as to avoid 
the necessity for special tablets for each latitude. One such general projection, 
attributed to Ibrahim b. Jahja al-Naqqas, known- as al-Zarqali (Arzachel), is 
described in my Astronomical Observatories of Jai Singh 1 ; but the projection on 
A differs from that inasmuch as it is made for use with an ordinary polar- 
projection ‘ankabut. The obverse of A may therefore be described as a general 
polar projection. From one point of view it is connected with the tablet of horizons. 

In figure 27 let VAA' represent a sphere and let V be the centre of vision of the 
projection. The plane of projection aoa' is parallel to AA' which is at right angles 
to VO. If AA' represent the equator then V and o are the poles of the equator. 

A portion of the projection of the sphere is shown below the line aoa' and 
this is exactly the same as that on the obverse of astrolabe A (figure 7). Three 
sets of circles are projected viz., (i) small circles at right angles to the equator 
and parallel to the plane of the solstitial colure: in figure 27 one such circle 
is lettered bj b 2 ; (ii) parallels of declination which are small circles parallel to 
the plane of the equator and concentric with the pole, e.g., b, /3 b' and a a a'; 
(iii) great circles passing through the equinoxes, which under certain conditions 
may be regarded as horizons, and one of which may be regarded as the ecliptic : 
examples in figure 27 are a a a' and a /3 a'. The uses of (ii) and (iii) are fairly 
obvious, but at present I cannot indicate definitely the use of (i). Similarly, 
although it is not difficult to reconstruct the projection shown in the upper half of the 
reverse of A (figure 2), I do not, at present, understand exactly how it was utilised. 

The Hour Lines. 

17. The division of the day was two-fold: (i) the time from sunrise to 
sunset was divided into twelve equal parts, called temporal or unequal hours, 
since they change in length from day to day and vary with the latitude ; (ii) 
the whole day and night was divided into 24 equal, or equinoctial, or clock 
hours. This latter is the time division now practically followed in most coun- 


1 r. 27 & figs. 20 & 21. 
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tries, but there is still divergence as to the starting point: some reckon from 
midnight (civil time in most countries), some from midday (until quite recently 
western astronomers), some from sunrise (e.g., the Muslims and Hindus). 

The astrolabe makers generally reckoned from sunrise, and, as their hour 
lines are generally (but not always) drawn below the horizon, the initial point 
is that point of the horizon marked al-maghrib, ‘ the west,’ e.g., in figures 13, 
14, 19, etc. (D to G in figure 16, according to the time of the year). 1 

On the astrolabe the unequal or temporal hour lines are circles passing 
through points on the equator and tropics so as to divide that portion of each 
that is below the horizon into twelve equal parts. The circles of the equal 
hours divide the whole of the equator into twenty-four equal parts, and the 
portion of the tropic of Capricorn (DEF in fig. 16) below the horizon into parts 
corresponding to the longest day, and the similar portion of the tropic of Cancer 
(GKL in fig. 16) into parts corresponding to the shortest day. Thus, in figure 
16 which shows a tablet for latitude 23°. there are thirteen equal divisions on 
the tropic of Capricorn with a remaining part corresponding to 25 minutes— 
since the longest day is 13 hours 25 minutes ; and the portion of the tropic of Cancer 
below the horizon is divided into ten equal parts with a remaining part equivalent 
to 35 minutes—since the shortest day for latitude 23° is 10 hours 35 minutes. 

On the reverse of astrolabe B (figure 4) the left top quadrant is occupied 
by a graphical representation of the unequal or temporal horns. The diagram 
shown as figure 26 explains how this was used. The hour circles ARO, BO, 
CO, etc., cut the arc EA at intervals of 15 degrees and all pass through the centre 
0. The midday hour line is ARO and each of the other lines corresponds to a 
certain number of hours before or after noon but are numbered as from sunrise. 

If AOR is the noonday zenith distance of the sun and if AOQ is the 
zenith distance of the sun at any instant, then Q, the point of intersection of 
the altitude line and the arc passing through the point of intersection of the midday 
hour circle and the noonday altitude line, indicates approximately the temporal 
hour. (Q here lies nearly midway between the hour lines DO and CO, i.e., within 
the 3rd morning hour space counting from sunrise, or the 10th, in the afternoon.) 

In figure 26 the arc PQO is such that PS=SO, and if the angle SOQ were 
a multiple of 15 degrees then PQO would be a temporal hour line. Let the 
angle ROA=z n , the angle QOA=z, and the angle P0A=<9. We then have 
PS— r/2cos$, OQ=2P<Scosz, OR~x.coaz n , from which, since OQ^= OR, we get 
cosz— cos 6. cosz„=cos 6. cos (<f>—8) 

—cos 6. cos <f>. cos S+cos 0. sin (f>. sin 8 (i) 

But we should have 

cosz=cosA cos <f>. cos S+sin^ sin 8 (ii) 

and (i) is not strictly true. But, if 0 —h, the difference between (i) and (ii) is sin cf> 
sin S(cos/«—1), which disappears when <j>= 0. Formula (i) and the construction on 
the astrolabe to which it corresponds is, therefore, only applicable to low latitudes. 2 


1 Tin's reversal is a matter of convenience only, since the upper portion of the tablet is generally fully- 
occupied with almucantars and azimuth lines. ~ y 

2 See Delambre Astronomic du moycn age , p. 243 seq. 
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D. Celestial Sphere, dated A.H. 1087. 

18. The brass sphere is 6-5 c.m. in diameter and is supported in a stand 
as shown in figure 9. It was made in A.D. 1676/7 and is inscribed thus— 
‘amald ahqar aVibdd Did al-Dm Muhammad ibn ' Mulla Qaslm 
Muhammad ibn Hafiz ‘Isd ibn Shaikh Allahdad, Humdyuni; 
sana 1087. 1 

The stand is graduated horizontally only. The four cardinal points are 
marked, and from the east and west points graduations for every two degrees 
run right and left; and these are numbered in the abjad notation in groups of 
six up to 90 degrees. The detachable vertical circle lies north and south, and 
the sphere was pivoted to it through the equatorial poles; but the axis or pivot 
is now missing. At the north and south of the horizontal circle are grooves 
in which the pivots could also fit. The detachable vertical circle is not grad¬ 
uated and has the appearance of being of later make than the sphere itself. 2 

On the sphere are inscribed the positions of 92 stars of which all but eleven 
are named. Also the circles of longitude for each 30 degrees and the ecliptic 
and equator are given. The ecliptic is marked with the usual signs, and each 
sign is graduated and the graduations are numbered from, six to thirty ; while 
each quadrant of the equator is graduated and numbered from six to ninety. 

The names of the signs are— 


al — Hamal — Aries. 
al-Thaur — Taurus. 
al-Jauzd- -Gemini. 
al-Sara tan — C a ncer. 
al-Asad — Leo . 
al-Sunbulah — -V irgo . 


al-Mizdn— Libra. 
al-‘A qrab — Scorpio . 
al-Qaus — Sagittarius. 
al-Jadv — Capricornus. 
al-Dahv — Aquarius. 
al-Hut — Pisces. 


The position of each star is indicated by a dot enclosed in a small circle, 
thus : ® ; and in most cases the names are quite clearly engraved. The names 
of the stars with their positions on the sphere are given below; and, in the 
cases of the stars that can be identified, these positions are compared with 
those given by Ulugh Beg. 

In order to test the accuracy of the sphere and also as a check on the 
calculations made in paragraphs 5 and 7 above the age of the instrument was 
recalculated by utilising the same nine stars as were employed in paragraph 5. 
From Ulugh Beg’s' time (A.D. 1437) the average precession of these stars is 
approximately -(-3° 9', which corresponds to about 227 years, and the result¬ 
ing date is 1437+227= A.D. 1664, as compared with 1676-1677 given in 
the inscription. 


1 “The work of the humblest of men, Dla al-Din, etc.” This is inscribed on the sjhere itself around 
the south pole. 

2 The lower support is broken and the sphere has been patched in three places. One of these inlaid 
patches is 2 c.m. by 1*5 g m., another is 1*2 c.m. square, and the third is a small circle of 2 mm. dia. 
meter. 
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Name on sphere. 

Modern name. 

On sphere. 

Ulugh Beg. 

No. in 
Baily. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 







O 

0 

O / 

o r 


1. Janah al-Faras 1 

• 

88y Pegasi . 

• 

• 

5* 

+13 

1 22 

+ 12 24 

314 

2. Sarat al-Faras 

• 

a 

Peg. =21 a And., AVpheroUz 

11 

+26 

6 28 

+25 21 

313 

3. 


430 

Andromeda), Mirach 


27 

+25 

23 13 

+25 26 

344 

4. Akhr al-Nahar . 

. 

e 

Eridani 

. 


19 

—55 

15 40 

—53 45 

802 

5. Masaf rl-Nahar 

• 





? 

—55 




6. Sadr al-Qitus . 

♦ 

89t; 

Ceti 



29 

—291 

26 43 

—28 51 

719 

7. Muqadam al-Sharatin 

• 

5y 

Arietis, Mesartim 



29 

+6£ 

26 13 

+6 36 

360 

8. 


6 3 

Arietis, Sheralan 



30 

+7* 

27 7 

+7 51 

361 

9. Kaf al-Khadib . 

• 

110 

Cassiopase, Chaph 



30J 

+50J 

28 1 

+50 48 

188 

10. Fam al-Qifcus . 

♦ 

86y 

Ceti 

• 


36 

—12 

32 10 

—12 18 

711 

11.al-Thuraiya, sahabi 

• 

7k 

Persei . 

• 


50 

+40 

36 19 

+40 0 

190 

12. Ras al-Ghul 


26/3 

Persei, Algol . 

• 


51 

+19J 

48 55 

+22 0 

201 

13. Tall 

• 

34y 

Eridani 

• 

• 

50 

—34* 

46 40 

—33 15 

778 

14. al-Dura c i . 


35y 

Cepkei . 


• 

56 

+63* 

55 31 

+64 30 

?76 

15. Mirfaq al-Tlmraiya . 

♦ 

33a 

Persei . 


• 

59 

+29 

55 19 

+29 21 

196 

16. 






56 

—59 




17. { AIn al Thaur . 

• 

87a 

Tauri, Aldebaran 



66 

-6| 

62 31 

—5 15 

391 

18. Rijl al-Jauza, isrl , 


19/3 

Orionis, Rigd 



72 

—30 

69 25 j 

—31 18 

764 

19. Mankib al-Jauza, isrl 

. 

24y 

Orionis . 



75 | 

—16 

73 34 | 

—17 15 

733 

20. Haqa‘h, sahabi 

• 

39\ 

Orionis . 

• 


79 

-13J 

76 31 j 

—13 30 

731 

21. ‘Aiyuq 

• 

13a 

Aurigoe, Capella 

• 


79 

+231 

74 43 J 

+22 42 

221 

22. al-t7adl 

1 

la 

Ursse min. 


• 

84 

+64 

80 19 

+66 27 

1 

23. Mankib al-Jauza, yumni 

• 

58a 

Orionis , 

• 

• 

85 

—16 

81 13 

—16 45 

732 

24. Rijl al-Jauza, yumni 

t 

53 K 

Orionis . 

• 

# 

84 

-311 

78 40 

—33 21 

?768 

25. Mankib al-‘annaz’ 

• 

340 

Aurigae, Manhdinan 


88 

+211 

i 

83 52 

+21 30 

222 

26. al-Suhail . 

. 

a 

Argus, Canopus 

. 


96 

—75 

95 51 

—75 0 

880 

27. 






99 

+23* 




28. Shi‘ri Yamanih 


9a 

Can. maj., Sirius 

• 


99 

—40 

96 19 

—39 30 

815 

29. Ras Tawam, al-muqadam 

• 

66a 

Geminorum . 

. 


106i 

+9 

102 43 

+9 54 

421 

30. Slii‘ri Sliamih . 

• 

10a 

Can. min., Procyon 

• 


110 | 

—19 

108 22 

—16 0 

845 


1 For the meanings of the Arabic names sco the annexed glossary. 
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On sphere. 

Ulugh Beg. 

No. in 


Name on sphere. 


Modern name. 


Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Baily. 

31. Tarafat al-Safinah . 

• 

lie Argus . 


0 

121 

o 

—42 

0 / 

119 16 

o / 

-42 42 

846 

32. Ma‘laf, Hfthabi . 


41 e Cancri, Prcesepe 

• 

122J 

4*i 

119 46 

+ 1 0 

446 

33. Rfis al-Asad 

. 

24 ja Leonis . 

. 

137 

—12 

133 25 - 

-12 21 

461 

34. Anwar al-Farqadin . 

. 

8 Urste min. 

• 

126 

+71* 

125 25 

+73 0 

6 

35. 



y » 97 * 


138 

+73 

133 55 

+75 9 

7 

30. Qalb al-Asad . 

. 

32a Leonis, Reguhis 

• 

145i 

+} 

142 13 

+0 9 

466 

37. 

Fard al-Shuja 4 

. 

30 Hydreo . 


141 

—22* 

139 31 

-22 30 

902 

38.1 


r 

50 a Ursa) maj. 


131 

+48 

127 25 

+49 24 

24 

39. 



48/3 ,, jt • 


133 

+44 

131 37 

+45 0 

25 

40. 



64 y „ 

• 

146 

+46 

142 31 

+47 15 

27 

41. 

»al-Banat al-Na‘sh . 

* 

603 )» it • 

• 

148 

+ 50 

143 25 

+51 30 

26 

42. 



77e „ „ 


151 

+53 

150 31 

+54 9 

33 

43. 



79£ „ „ 

• 

162 

+ 55 

158 4 

+56 12 

34 

44.^ 


L 

85^7 „ 

* 1 

173 

+ 52J- 

169 10 

+54 9 

35 

45. 

‘Unq al-Shuja* 


39^ Hydras . 


151 

—26 

148 10 

—26 0 

?903 

46. 

Zahr al-Asad . . . 


088 Leonis . 


156 

+m 

153 28 

+ 14 9 

478 

47. 

Sa‘id al-Asad . 


15 Com. Ber. 


' 170 

+274 

166 4 

+28 12 

491 

48. 

Sarfah . 


94/3 Leonis . 


172 

+114 

163 49 

+12 0 

485 

49. 

Qa/idat al-Batlh 


7 a Crateris 

• 

168 

—22 

165 55 

—22 42 

90S ?918 

50. 

Janah al-Ghurab 


4y Corvi 

. 

186 

—15 

182 46 

—14 18 

928 

51. 

Minqar al-Ghurab . 


la Corvi . 

• # 

188 

—22 

184 13 

—22 0 

925 

52. 

Mufrad al-Ramih 


Htj Bootis . 

• 

196 

1 +28 

191 43 

+28 0 

107 

53. 

Simak al-Ran\ih 


16 a Bootis, Arcturus 


202 

I +32 

196 31 

+31 18 

110 

54. 

Simak al-‘Azal 


67 a Virginia, Spica 


200 

-14 

196 10 

—2 9 

507 

55. 

Ras al-‘awa 


?498 Bootis . 

• 

202 

+ 53 J 




56. 





208 

—23 




57. 





211 

—42 




58. 



9 a Libras . 


220 

+i 

217 52 

+0 45 

526 

59. 

Kalla • • • 

. 



j 225 

+ 11 




60. 

‘Unq al-Haiya . 

• 

27 A. Serpentis 

• 

1 228 

+26 

224 28 

+26 39 

268 

61. 

Miza Fakkah . 

• 

5a Coronse Bor., Alphecca 

219 

1 

+45 

214 34 

+44 30 

111 
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Name on sphere. 

Modern name. 

On sruERE. 

Ulugh Beg. 

No. in 

Long. 

Lilt. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Baily. 

62. Ras <d-Sabu‘ . 

0 Lupi . 

o 

228 

0 

—30J 

o / 

225 25 

o r 

—30 3 

969 

63. 


237 

4-57 




64. Rijl Qantanrus 

a Centau 

241 

—42 

238 1 

—41 10 

960 

05. 

0 Draoonis 

244 

+75J 

243 1 

75 30 

46 

66. Ras Tinnin 

85 1 Hercnlis 

I 255 

+68J 

| 252 55 

+69 15 

137 

67. Ras al-Jathi 

64a Herculis, Ras Algethi 

! 250 

+38.4 

247 65 

+ 37 9 

119 

68. Qalb al-‘Aqrab 

21 a Scorpii Airfares 

245 


242 16 

—4 30 

550 

60. 

35)7 Ophiuchi . . • . 

253 

+64 

250 37 

+6 45 

243 

70. Ras al-Mijmarah 

C Arm . 

253 

—36 

250 31 

—34 0 

994 

71. Ras al-Hawwa 

55 a Ophiuchi 

260 

+37 

255 13 

+35 31 

232 

72. Shaulah .... 

35 X Scorpii .... 

260 

—13 

255 55 

—13 33 

562 

73. 

cr Arm .... 

260 

—221 

257 21 

—22 40 

988 

74. 


274 

-17J 




75. ‘Ain al-Ranh, sahabi 

y Sagittarii 

278J 

+1 

275 7 

+0 45 

574 

76. Nasr Waqi‘ 

3a Lyrse, Vega . 

282 

+ 62£ 

278 19 

+62 0 

148 

77. Rakbah al-Ranil 

a Sagittarii 

282 

—19 

278 43 

—18 36 

590 

78. 

17 £ Aquilae ...» 

200 

+36 

282 31 

+30 15 

?292 

79. 

0 Sagittarii 

294 

—23 




80. Nasr Tair 

53a Aquilm, Altair 

208 

+28 

294 10 

+29 15 

286 

81. Minqar al-Dajajah . 

?21>7 Cygni .... 

302 

+59 

305 16 

+54 30 

?100 

82. Zanab al-Hnt . 

k Pise. Aust. = Grais 

313 

—23 

310 25 - 

-23 15 

1018 

83. 


310 

+28 




84. Zanab al-Jadl . 

40y Capricorni 

319 

—3 

314 13 

—2 30 

620 

85. Fam al-Hut 

a Pise. Aust. Fomalhaut 

325 

—22 




86. Fam al-Faras . 

86 Pegasi .... 

328 

+24 

324 28 

-] 22 0 

329 

87. Zanab al-Dajajah 

O) Cygni .... 

335 

+65 

332 10 

f 64 21 

174 

88. Saq sakib al-mah 

7fiS Aquarii .... 

335 

-7£ 

331 55 

—8 18 

643 

89. Matn al-Fara3 . 

54a Pegasi .... 

349 J 

+ 19 

345 55 - 

+ 10 0 

316 

90. Batn al*Hat . 

8/6 Piscium . . 

349 

+4 

345 16 

+4 0 

676 

91. Mankib al-Faras 

53/5 Pegasi .... 

354 

+30 

351 37 H 

-30 51 

315 

92. 

8i Ceti .... 

357 

—11 

353 55 - 

-10 30 

729 

93. Zanab al-Qitns 

16/3 Ceti . . , 

j 

358 

—21 

. 

355 25 j- 

-21 0 

730 
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GLOSSARY 


al-*Abur 

*ain 

‘aiyuq 

akr 

<anaz . 
‘ankabut 

anwar . 
<aqrab 
«ard 
asad 

«awa 
<azal 
banat . 
batiyya 
batn . 
dabaran 
dajajah 
dalwa . 
dubb . 
dura*at 
fakkah 
fam 

farqad . 
faras . 


fard 

gliul 

ghumasia 
ghurab 
haiyat . 
hamal . 
haq'at 
hawwa. 


Sirius. 

* eye ’ ; ‘ain al-rdmi, v Sagittarii; ‘am al-thaw , a Tauri or Aldebaran. 
e goat 5 ; a Auxigao, Capella or Alhaiot. 

4 last 9 ; akhir al-nahar , 0 Eridani. 

* goat ’; mankib al ‘ annaz, 0 Aurigse. 

r spider 3 ; the star tablet of an astrolabe; aranea, alhancabutli; see also 
shubakah. 

4 brighter 3 ; anwar al-Farqadm, 0 Ursee Min. 

4 scorpion’ ; aVaqrab, the sign Scorpio ; qalb al-'aqrab, a Scorpii or An bares, 

* latitude 3 ; ( ard istuwa, zero latitude. 

4 lion 3 ; al-asad, the sign Leo ; qalb al-asad , a Leonis or Regulus ; rds al - 
asad, [x, Leonis. 

13th manzil, rds aVawa, ? 8 Bootis. 

4 unarmed 3 ; al-'azal, a Virginia or Spica. 

4 daughters 5 ; al-bandt al-na'sh, Ursa major. 

4 small cask 5 ; qa'idat al-batih, a Crateris. 

4 interior 3 ; batn al-hut, k Piscium. 

‘ the 4th manzil (a, 0, y, 8, e Tauri) ; a Tauri or Aldebaran. 

4 fowl 9 ; Cygnus ; minqar al-dajdjah, ? rj Cygni ; zanah al-dajdjah, o> Cygni. 
4 jar 3 ; al-dalw , the sign Aquarius. 

4 bear 9 ; yad al-dubb , l Ursae Majoris. 

4 cuirass 9 ; al-durai, ? y Cephei. 

4 bowl 3 ; al’fakkah, a Coronse Bor. or Alphecca. 

4 mouth 3 ; fam al’ faras, e Pegasi ; fam al-hut , a Pise. aust. or Fomalhaut 
fam al-Qitus , y Ceti. 

4 calf 5 ; du. farqadan , 0 and y Ursse min.; anwar al-farqadin, 0 Ursre mm. 

4 horse 9 ; fatn al- faras, e Pegasi ; jandh al-faras , y Pegasi ; sarat al-faras „ 
a Andromedoe ; the wedge that fastens the parts of an astrolabe 
together. 

4 alone 3 ; fard al-shuja , a Hydrse or Alphard. 

4 demon 3 ; rds al-ghul, 0 Persei or Algol. 

Procyon or a Cams minoris. 

4 crow 3 ; jandh al- ghurab, y Corvi or Alghorab ; minqar al-ghurab, a Corvi. 

4 serpent 3 ; *unq al-haiyah, 0 Serpentis. 

4 ram 3 ; al-hamal, the sign Aries. 

three stars in the head of Orion ; here \ Orionis. 

* snake charmer 3 ; ras al hawwa , a Ophiuchi. 
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hut 

‘idadah 

Isrl 

jadi 

janah . 
janubi . 
jathr . 
al-Jauza 

ka*b 

kaff 

khadib 

al-maghrlb 

mi 

ma‘!af . 
mankib 

manzil 
apmashriq 
matn . 
mijmarah 
minqar 
mirfaq 
mizan . 
ni uf rad 
muqaddatn 

muqantar 
muri * 
aj-nahar 

na*sh . 

nasr 

qadam 

qaddat 

qalb 

Qantaurus 
qaus . 
Qitus . 
qutb . 
ra ml . 
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. f fish 5 ; ad-hut the sign Pisces; fam al-hiU Fomalhaut or a Pise. aust. zanab 
al-hut , k Pise. Aust. 

. 4 post 5 ; alhidade, sighter. 

. 4 left side 5 ; see p and y Orionis. 

. 4 goat 5 ; al-jadi, the sign Capricornus ; also a Ursa) minoris; zanab al- 

jadi , y Capricorni. 

4 wing 5 ; janah al-faros y Pegasi ; janah. al-ghurdb , y Corvi or Alghorab. 

4 south. 5 

Hercules (as the kneeling one); rds al-jdthi , a Herculis. 

the sign Gemini ; the constellation Orion ; mankib al-jauzd, a and y Orionis ; 

rijl al-jauzd, ft and k Orionis. 

4 ankle bone * ; ka*b al-faras, ? k Pegasi. 

4 hand 5 ; kaff al-khadib, p Cassiopeia). 
c died red 5 , ‘ bloody 5 ; kaff al-khadib ft Cassiopeioe. 

4 the west. 5 

4 water’ ; sdq sdkib al-md, 8 Aquarii. 

4 manger 5 ; e Cancri or Prsesepe. 

4 shoulder 5 ; mankib al-faras, ft Pegasi : mankib al-ja.uzd a Orionis ; mankib 
al-'anndz > ft Auriga). 

4 station of the moon 5 ; pi. mandzil. 

4 the east. 5 

4 back 5 ; main qifus, ? £ Cebi. 

4 censer 5 ; Ara ; rds al-mijmarah, £ A me. 

4 a beak 5 ; minqar al-ghurdb, a Corvi ; minqar al-dajdjah , ? 

* elbow 5 ; mirfaq al-thuraiya, a Persei. 

* balance 5 ; al-mizdn, the sign Libra ; miza fakkah, a Cor. Bor. 

4 alone 5 ; mufrad al-ramih, r) Bootis. 

4 preceding ’ ; muqaddam al-sharatm, y Arietis; rds taivdm al-muqaddam a 
Geminorum. 

4 resting on arches 5 ; muqantarat 4 bridges 5 ; circles of altitude, 
index. 

4 the stream 5 ; Eridanus ; dkhr al-nahar (Ultima fluvii), 6 Eridani; masd 
al-nahar,? 

4 bier 5 ; al-bandt al-na c shin , Ursa major. 

4 eagle 5 ; nasr al-tair, a Aquite ; nasr al-wdqV , a Lyrce. 

4 foot 5 ; qiiam al-jauzd, ft Orionis. 

4 foundation 5 ; qd‘idat al-batih, a Crateris (Qu<<b in basi Crateris est). 

4 heart 5 ; qalb aVaqrab , a Scorpii or Antares ; qalb al-asad , a Leonis or 
Regulus. 

Kivravpos 

4 bow ’; al-qaus, the sign Sagittarius. 

Ktjto 5 ; fam al-qitis.y C3t>i; air aVqitus, tt Cebi ; zanab al-qlai, ft C3bi. 

4 pole 5 ; qutb janubi , south pole ; qutb shamdli, north pole. 

4 archer 5 ; c ain al-rdrni , v Sagittarii (Quoe in oculo est); rakbat al-rdmi , a 
Sagittarii. 
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ramih , 

ras 


rijl 

rukbat 
samt 
sabu« . 
sadr 
safa ‘ih 
satinah 
sahabi . 

sa<id 
sakib . 
saq 
sarf 

saratan 

sham . 

shamal 

sharatin 

shaulah 

shaziyya 

shbra 

shubakah 

shuja* . 

simak . 

suhail . 
al-sunbulah 
surrah 
al-tair . 
tali 

taraf . 
taw am 
thaur . 
al-thuraiyA 
tinnin . 
umm . 
‘unq 

usturlab 
waqb . 


* lance bearer 5 ; simak al-ramih, a Bootis or Arcturus; mufrid al-ramih, 
rj Bootis. 

4 bead ’; ras al-asad , ju Leonis ; rds al-'awa, ? S Bootis, rds alrgMl , 0 Peraei 
or Algol; rds al-jathi, a Herculis ; rds al-sabu, a Lupi; rds tawdm al • 
muqaddam , a Geminorum ; rds al-hawwa a Opbiuclii. 

4 foot *; rijl al-jauza, 6 or k Orionis ; rijl qantauru s a Centauri; on astro¬ 
labe A n}7=tUrsae maj. 

4 knee ’ ; rukbat al-rdmi, a Sagittarii. 

4 hours. ’ 

4 beast of prey ’; Lupus ; rds al-sabu c , a Lupi. 

4 breast 5 ; sadr al-qitus , ? it Ceti. 

4 plates 5 ; (sing, safiha) tablets of an astrolabe ; saphiae. 

4 ship ’ ; tarafat al-safinah , e Argus. 

4 cloudy ’; nebulous ; al-thuraiya, sahabi, x Persei; ‘am al-rdmi sahabi , 
v Sagittarii ; haq ( ah sahabi, A Orionis ; ma'lif sahabi e Cancri or Prsesepe. 

4 wrist’ ; sa ( id al-asad, 15 Com. Ber. 

4 one who pours out ’ ; al-sdkib , the sign Aquarius. See saq. 

4 leg’ ; saq sakib al-mdh, S Aquarii. 

V red 5 ; sarf ah, B Leonis. 

4 crab 9 ; al-saratdn , the sign Cancer. 

4 Syria ’ ; shi‘ra shdmih a Can. min. or Procyon. 

4 north.’ 

the 1st manzil (/3, y Arietis); muqaddam al-sliaratin , y Arietis, 

4 sting of a scorpion > ; A Scorpii. 

4 small splinter 5 ; pi. shazdya , star pointers on 4 ankabut. 

Sirius ; shi c ra shdmih , Procyon ; shi'r - yamdnili, Sirius. 

4 net 9 ; the star disc of an astrolabe ; rete. 

4 courageous 9 ; Hydra ; fard al-shujd 4 , a Hydra}; ‘unq al-shujd\ v Hydra). 

4 above ’ ; simak aWazal, a Virginis or Spica ; simak al-rdmih, a Bootis or 
Arcturus. 

Canopus, 
the sign Virgo. 

4 navel 5 ; surrah al-faras, 8 Pegasi or a And. 

4 the flier 9 ; a Aquilse or Altair. 

4 following ’ ; applied to (3 Arietis and y Eridani. 

4 side 5 ; tarafat al-safinah , e Argus. 

4 a twin 9 ; rds tawdm al-muqaddam, a Geminorum. 

4 bull’ ; al-tliaur , the sign Taurus ; ‘am al-thaur, a Tauri or Aldebaran, 
the Pleiades ; al-thuraiyd, X Persei ; mirfaq al-thuraiyd, a Persei. 

4 dragon 9 ; rds tinnin , ? i Herculis. 

4 mother * ; the body of an astrolabe ; mater. 

4 neck 9 ; < unq al-shvja c , v Hydrae; c vnq al-liaiya , A Serpentis. 

4 astrolabe.’ 

4 falling 9 ; nasr al-wdqV , a Lyra or Vega. 
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yad 

yamam 
yumtii . 
zabana 
zanab . 

zahr / 


<SL 


• c hand 9 ; yad aZ-dubb, i Ursse maj. ; yad al-jauzd, a Orionis. 

. ‘ of Yemen ’ ; Shi‘ri yamamh , Sirius. 

. * right hand ’ ; see a and k Orionis.^ 

• c sting of an insect 9 ; the 16th manzil; a Cancri. 

. ‘ tail 9 ; zanab al-dajdjah , a Cygni; zanab al-jadi , y Capricorni; zanab qltus . 
? 0 Ceti. 

. 6 back ’; gaAr al-asad , 8 Leonis. 
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Plate I. 



Fig. 2. Astrolabe A —Reverse. 


Fig. 1. Astrolabe A—Obverse. 



Fig. 4. 


Astrolabe R—Reverse. 


Photo.-engravcd A printed at the Ofllces of the Survey of India, Calcutta, loan 
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Plate II 




Fig. 5. Astrolabe C—Obverse. 





Fig. 6. Astrolabe C—Reverse. 



Fig 8 Tablet of ‘ankabut Co-ordinates. 

Fig. 7. Obverse of A, without ‘ankabut. 



made in A.D. 1676. 
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rhnt.t>..<*iwnm*d A printed at the Office* of the Survey of India, Calcutta, 1*20. 
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Fig. 11. I a Declinations. 


Fig. 12. I b Latitude 0°, 



Fig. 13, ll a Latitude 18°, 


Fig. 14. Ii 1 ' Latitude 20°. 



Fig. 15. IIP Latitude 21° 40' (Mecca). 

Tablets of astrolabe B. 


Fig. 16. TIT 1 ' Latitude 28°. 


t'boto.-entf raved & printed at the Offices of the Survey of India, Calcutta, i.ito 
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Fig. 19. V a Latitude 32°. 


Fig. 20. V b Latitude 36°. 




Tablets of Astrolabe B. 



Fig. 22. VT b Horizons. 


Photo.-en«raverl & printed at the OR!cos of the Survey of Indin, Calcutta. lw?o 





Fig. 23. 



Fig. *24. 





Fig. 27. 
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PREFACE. 


Ot tin; cultivated languages oi' the South, Kannada or Karnataka stands second 
to none. The _ Karnataka country and the Karnataka language are of great antiquity. 1 
u Karnataka ” is mentioned by Panini, Vatsyavana and 2 Varahamihira. The mention of 
Banavasi, the capital of the Ivadambas in Asoka inscriptions, the mention of Erumaiyuran 
in Tamil Sangam literature, and the discovery of the papyri at Oxyrhynehus 3 in Lower 
Egypt are too well known to require repetition. 

Some scholars hold that there must have existed quite a large number of Kannada 
works during the days of Buddhistic supremacy over the Karnataka, which have been lost 
to us now. In their opinion Nagarjuna, Vimalodava, and others mentioned by Kripatunga 
m his lumrajamarga are Buddhist authors. But according to some others Buddhism does 
not seem to have made much headway in the Karnataka, their argument being that not even 
a single Buddhistic work is available in the whole range of Karnataka literature. 

When Jainism took the place of Buddhism iu the Karnataka, Kannada was highly 
cultivated under the patronage of the ruling families and even became a vehicle of their 
religious literature. In the course of a few centuries the Jains produced poets like Adi- 
rampa, Ranna, Janna and Honna, rhetoricians like Nripatunga Nagavarma and Udaya- 
ditya, and scientists like Rajaditya, Chandraraja and Kirtivarma. With the beginning of 
the rise of Basava in the 12fch century Jain authors in Kannada began to disappear, their 
place being taken by the \ Trasaivas and the Yaishnavas. Vira^aivism was also a mass- 

movement and naturally gave a great impetus to the language of the masses. The classic 

Cliampu style of the Jains fell into disuse and the popular Shatvadi, Ragale, SaiwaU/a and 
Vac liana took its place. 

Ihe beginning of the 16th century saw the Brahmanie counter-revival. The Bhakti 
cult or Mdrga, the dominant religious movement of this period, produced Poet-saints like 
PurandaiadtYa, Kauakadasa, Jagannathadasa and a host of others. TJieir Shatpadzsi songs and 
narratives form the sweetest of the Kannada literature of this period- “ It is not to he under¬ 
stood, however, that the above periods of Jaina, YlraSaiva and Yaishnava literatures are 
marked off from oue another by hard and fast lines, and that during the literary predomi- 
nance of one sect no works originated with the others.” 

1 he advent of the British and the introduction of the European system of education 
have had their own effect on Kannada literature. We have to-day a large number of poets 
and dramatists, who have composed original works and translated from the best western 
writers; but even the best work of this period oannot stand comparison with a third rate 
work of any of the former three periods. It is because the age is barren and devoid of 
imagination. 

Systematic enquiry and scientific research in regard to Kannada language and litera¬ 
ture largely owe their origin to western scholars like the Rev. Kittel and Mr. Bice. It was 
Rev. Kittel who for the first time collected and published an account of a few Kannada 
poets in his preface to Kagavarma’s Chhandombudhi , in 1875. I^e was followed by 
Mr. Rice who published a somewhat fuller account of Kannada poets in his introduction to 
Bhattakalamka’a Sabddnutamia. “ These accounts are necessarily brief and iueomlpete and 
contain a few statements which recent research has shown to be'incorrect. Further^ bein>' 
written in English, their accounts though useful to the English-knowing Kannadi°4s, are 
not of much use to the bulk of the Kannadigas who are ignorant of Knglish.” In 1907 
appeared the first volume of the “ Lives of Kannada Poets ” (up to the 14th century) 
the life-long labours of the late # S. G. Narasimhaeharya, whose sound scholarship and poetical 
skill commanded admiration from all the Kannadigas, and of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha- 
charya, Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore (since retired). Twelve years 


, ' »f the Kanarest Districts, pp. 3 anJ 4 and p. 42, footnote l. Bfjhler’s note; pao-fls 27 

and 28 of his introduction to Bilhana’s Yikcamahlrudovacharita; Lives of Kannada Poets, Vol. II In trod n 1 
3 Lives of Kannada Poets, Yol. I£, Iutrod. p. 4. 9 * 1 * ’ 

3 Journal of the Boynl Asiatic Sooiety for 1904, pp. 399 £f. 
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passed before the second volume appeared, and we have to-day the Lives of Kannada 
Poets brought up to the end of the 17th century. The able scholar, Mr. R. Narasiinha- 
charya, promises us his third and last volume shortly which is to bring the work up to date. 

The object of this memoir is to supplement the two volumes of the Lives of Kannada 
Poets and place before the public a few additional names of Kannada poets who are 
mentioned in inscriptions. South-Indian History, it must be understood, is largely dependent 
upon South-Indian Epigraphy for its material, political, social, religious or literary. As 
will be seen in the body of the article, much of the matter in the sequel has been taken from 
the Madras Annual Reports on Epigraphy and from other published Epigraphical literature. 
Kannada inscriptions in general and those of the Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, Yadava and 
Hovsala in particular, are iu themselves excellent specimens of literary composition. Some 
of them read like little Champu-Kavyas (e.g. see Epigraphia Indiea, Volume XIII, page 
826), and in some cases the names of the Poets who composed these records are given. 
The authors of the Lives of Kannada Poets have already brought to light nearly seventy poets 
mentioned, in inscriptions. In a few cases only their names are preserved. Still their 
mention cannot be undervalued; for it is not unlikely that some day their works may he 
discovered and their importance established. 

In the Office of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, aro 
a number of Kannada inscriptions which are not yet published. Some of these are indeed 
literary productions worth recording as Kavyas. An inscription of the time of the Vijaya- 
nagara King Krishnadevaraya mentions a drama Tayikundu-Nataka by name. It also states 
that women appeared on the stage. Others introduce people who had directly or indirectly 
advanced the cause of literary production. Dandanayaka Damapayya of Uchchangi (Madras 
Epigraphical collection for 1899, No. .135) is called ‘ sakala-vidvajjanamritarnava-purna- 
chandra, ’ 1 ehatura-ehaturmukha ’ and ‘ bhasba-chaturbhuja ’; SitadevI wife of Tribhuvaua- 
malladeva-Chola-Maharaja, was a great scholar and a patron of letters, and is referred to in 
the following terms : ‘ asritavibudhajana-sudhe 1 kavi-gamaki-vadi-vagmindra-vaitalika- 
pathakadijana-paritushte ’ (ibid. No. 121) ; Padmaladevi, wife of Tribkuvanamalla, was 
called ‘ abkinava-Sarasvati ’ and £ sakala-kaladhari' (ibid, for 1913, No. 122) ; Rebbanabbe, 
wife of Raviga-Chamtipa, seems to have been the greatest poetess of the time and is addressed 
as ‘ pratibha-Sarasvati, ’ ' sakala-kala-pravlne ' and ‘ kavipravaranute ’ (ibid. No. 128). 
There are a few important records, fully discussed in the sequel, whioh help us immensely 
not only in identifying some authors already familiar to Kannada literature, but in revealing 
to us some valuable details about their lives of which, the literary world has been in the 
dark till now. The following are some of the instances ;— 

(1) Udayaditya the author of an Alankara work in Kannada and TJdayaditya, the 
ruler of Pennapari-nadu with its capital atTadpatri (Madras Epigraphical collection for 1892, 
No. 338) are possibly not two different persons. 

(2) Lakshmldkara, the Minister of Devaraya II and a nephew of Madhavacharva 
the famous Advaita protagonist, was not only a patron of letters but also a great poet him¬ 
self (Inscription No. 38 of 1889). 

(3) Narayana-Bhatta, the donee of the Nandamapundi grant of Raja-Raja-Narendra, 
was a great poet in Samskrita, Karnataka, Prakrita and Andhra. 

I take this opportunity of tendering my sincere thanks to Sir John Marshall, A7., c.i.e , 
etc., Director-General of Archeology in India, for allowing me to publish this note as a 
Memoir of the Archeological Survey of India in Kanarese. My special thanks are due to 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government Epigraphist, for his continuous encourage¬ 
ment and his valuable suggestions in the preparation of the present note. 


T. T. SHAEMAN. 
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; 4)-3- (dodo®rfo)- i 

aSe^d d(;8d qSdoF^QoSoC^ &odo as^ddSod &> emdA &)coo s^o^d^®© 

dode>/» grftijdtfozd sddSd^ ©^o&gjdo^d- dg^ea Sood.&d'^d^ d®j^d s^dSjodoC^ 
&/i>do aisdo sftSdoa «,’-,> dd&ddo- d^oeao rtifo^do^d tfsododojs djJoc^sraa •#) ^rfd.® 
do s5o^e3 5d^®5^|j c^JSjjQoS dosdd^j^ cdoo^sradd^wj®, dor^Fdosrad <yrfao 

do®, esd^xrad eaddod^ycd©.®, tido^sdodddrtyod©.®;, e3^$d d^^oforfasodex®, ■tfj® 
a^js^osfo 3 eSyb d^d s&i&tyrt <y£jc3o d^jssaftS<3o;i©,© =dodo zOdoi^d- 

do^d^od •#» ^doodjiissddde^ doj®do dy3rts?j® g^odo ^oddd^^/3 'Std- g^d dodb^/a 
doffi^dc^dodd-® e#d dd^osB (dd^o®^') ctfooeO SjZ^do d^de^^dos^d- ^ssddddo^ 
“ ddd^fo dd Q ds®=^d ” do&tesh dojsddcdo d^d©^ cc^yd- ^ s®ddd tp»e>dd>^ ^esF 
c£od©o 'stdd©^ 'aoj®^d #®qted®do/y^j® «© n - 

wdd sg)di^j®oi3 dod^d^e^dod ^c&od^ esds® ^c&oejstfjads dog) ea®d£^ ?j-^d 
e^odo ssddd dsoexdoQod #s ssddd tF®e>ddo^ S^cQjd&iskdo- ascdo&isSdj®^ do^cd^dddo 
^dood®dj®do s?*)ddd «=®<y;£) S-j-ti- oo dctfo ?^d3®d*3®ftris3^odo 4 cOo^jdoddo- gdo 
tfseso^d^- =&seSoo33W./ado ssddd^cdoj® ^fsaddo^ =£.<@33^* «dd e$© 
woSd^ esddododddddd do$dj-g;^j®odo 8 ! $jdtitoJQ i d. & dodddd z^S&^do^d&cdoo 
«^j^o3odv«)^d tf®o®doosodod|d®cdoddd doosc^*?odo;3®d do^odcdo d^^s&^rdo^ dos> 
drsoddo^ ^iSjki^js^jO^ddj®, & do^ff®&5»Fddo &a®^0®§, ^sg®^o®B dog) dodod«? Hs^osft 
d odajjj® .Sycdogidoi^d- ^ddj@do s®ddc3©, enj^^®ddod ^ddodo dd®^o®Bcdoo do§^® 


1 [^2o^o5x 5±>Dod/e> oJV&£)rftf ff3U&£©FOCfco$(6/©^ Sp^cWfleS^J-Ed.J 

2 Madras Epigraphioal collection for 1901, No. 309, 

s Hid. for 1911, page 61, paragraph 14 and JEpigraphia Indina , Vo], X., page 64. 

4 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1907, No. 129 and paragraphs 85 ff. of Madras Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1908. 
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2S>?='rfc3 rftdi^d <2>3 ®jO%So3o^ ©ftdd^odo e/v®io<©i 1 ©dffaigsgjoUj.. efJjsS&^do^ddcdo 
^®©dd^ cOsiig) Sdr'dAic^ ©dd £a®£0®§cdo sraodd^ $$Feddo<3a3o£ e#c&>;3o. 

ejJjaS^jdo^ddcdo 355)^?j?d dddirt^FdodFddJ orassSodTiddd^ 7id dodo dc# 
©d^sdra dddo^FdodFfS.di Zatfi^ ^dddofo jgo^Ai do^ de^d d;@d 
eodcdo ddA^ddiF «ddo^ ^di^&sWodo Ad<^o3d®>cOi&>- de^ded^d^F dd?i<3%ddiFdo 
dS3sL)cdodopd £o&§j55ji>£?\ © dU^raddo,^ S3$gd;»&ddoe£>do de^dd.® ®vd ScSFsssa^ostoDh 
c&q 'Std- ddA^ddordo d33a)tocdodc^d doJ&S^ 5a®d&®d Jos^v’S^pdd os&^odjsdcTrad dosd 
ddo^d® 3 <5did^do.®do ^dz^dd^z^dssd ^dog^od^ofoeDsdj® 3 y d^d£^ doC3=3® 
cdo^osd^do- ;sddo7^FdodFddj® ddAjS^ddord 8 jZ^ dodcCsodo^s-aaSo^ <sido esVid^d 
do^d dod-i^ sf^pado^dd d#c£oodd^ ‘ d®3®^jdidd^od ’ dozO sSdoddo^ d5cde>o ©ds’iszkjsh 
deJ^o- 

dddcr^rdodFdd dor?de ^oszpoidodo. 'Sid^ ‘ tdododo^do’ dodj® cgddoolio- 
'add^ dodcScoi zjstfo^c^&c&ihdo^di dosdjd^ ©©^d ©tpc®&;dc>o;*\©d &)y>c3oc^ soz^ 
zffstfo^Oet&ddi^ Tfjsoddo- ^ose^e^ti^ ej^o^Ffc o&jQdzOsSodozoodj 
S3a>3®ljcdi d^dadodd 8G®tfot^d S>^d^®<&jdo- 2j®^o=^d®do8j3Sgd ^ddo^ ^dd 

^cSof^. ^cOo^ dj®d©dcdi ^^dwd^do de^ddd^ z^oddcredS^ d^dd^ ©dds®~o3a>d 
yfis^ddordo © 4©dis^ 4^3)4 e^rv djcdod^dS'do^ djs^da^rf 1 * * 4 * - djcdo^dS^ yfi^ 
ddo-do de^dddo^ ©I3^^j®^odo eOodo ddio®zpc®dodd^ ^o^AidzOsdido. ©^asajdooWeod 
zds? 'adQ^ ) 5^ o3ooc^so®h ©ad^ddopdo do®a33dJ3h diy§3&®o£>d do® 5o^odda)5dodo- 

2poS'5di=e?jdo^ddcdoo -d$ ddoa®2pc®dod do^do- 'addo 3®d dodcdodod© d d© d 
dcO'o,__ o.'idoOA) ©dddo^ tf^DAjdrfo- ©>© 0 d 'addo d^ddsoc^doaiy®^ 

d®od^D®sjddo^ d.ddo- do&Sdj^do^ o3®^do3Sddo* 

4/Cgtf s.-v~ dcdo giddjsdd©^ d^e-a toodjsd^dd dsd^s^r®^ sd®gido&> (dS do)a?® 
^o^dos de^dd^ z05So3=®>© so^^o®Sddo. <385®ddo^d£). zj3o®3^^,do^^dQa3oo d®3® 
2occ3o c^dd^ do^o^odd dddo/d^Fdodrdd^ dddddo &6A d^ddddo- dd^, 
d^do^odo® ddC^dd^O d?rjdO®dd^£)?\od© J® 04£5ddd©d-- cddodic)ddg <x)350d33^'d^d ^^©ddrT)® 
Tii^c^djai ddddcdo d^d^sQ^d ddo'3 : ®S)'5 : cd®a o^d-^ oidsd^o- -S9 d^r)dos6dydo dodjado 
•§■). i- a^y d©^ dii^^ zOoddo- ©odd zpj®^d^|do^d9, do^^se^rds ^ds^asl, Sd®=dd 
do^ dd^dcdo d^jdssS^ , add© <i dj® ddo^sS^osddo- 

^ ^sdesd^od cd®^ ^iddosdo ssddsg) v - dcdo ^ddjsdd^odo c&odsJ^shd- 
©zpd^cdod^ ‘ oidA®j^icdjs rSi.o^ 6 ’ (Epigraphia Indica) dO^cdoo® dj®z^d©^ld^d- 

eseo^d s®dd zp^dcdodo^ -^osozj da§^OA) dossed do^Od en^jdedod^^ A^ddado 
d^d- ‘ zjddospco ’ ‘dz^^o^o’ ‘ zOe^^o^o ’ dos3^ djoS^^ri^o ^d© so^Ad^cS- ©odd 
4- $- 7 \r dedo ^dosd-%o^©j® 0<z3dd© n dodo so^z^soodo. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Yol. X, page 64, footnote 4. 

s George Toumonr’s Maha vans a , Chapter XLVII, pages 41—43. 

* Historical Ske'ches of Ancient Deccan by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, Vol. I, p. 38 f. 

4 Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, page, 367. [^ ea^jSososiv csJ-^n 4 p^tedsiCi sfos&dcfj 

b o^cco* 6 cjja^dj^o 6 sSo^oS^cdodd^ &*)d?d‘$o3tfrty’od otfjj 

3jD uo3&dr<jd rishwdifcSocb ^^03^, ^ @*>9’ Sdriort Fo^cip^cdJ 0 

^ > c5od^ ^dS^OtCi^dO ^V^oadsdjdo ^s5ej 7o^A,'d^d^ ^ ^05^ 

^ddi>o^cdcd^ htdtzo^^ 

toZ^$to$>o£z$b es5d3 ^d^odo^o oJd^od^s^^ KJod^^^cd^oddo. ^d^ck ^cdj® corJ^d'Jdo 1^ 

6 Yol. X, p. 64 and footnote 4. XOod^^. F _5ojc>,^ ~] 

* Lives of ICarwada Poets, Yol. I, Introduction, page 8. -* 
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rsddtfa Sd®tfdd d2j®da®h eds^d-* saddSod ■§pafca)do5g)Qe^- esd^s® &&& 
djAid^dj® «5e) o - -siddo <3C3^os§odi §3^d2;^dd.>j ■&> e®ddd9, dd^ dododdo^ djs^djdca&da 
dd^>- §$®/$;a®?Vd* ?®dd dd^dVd-^ 1 'a£>„ ■#j®G$idj>d- 

dyi ^Ozjjspd^d de^pS^e^d doR® d^d^d/s^diod £>- 
doFe> dd^£$d $^F$®dde)ds^c^^?j?o&od£$jOi-.1 
d£> ‘tfp^do&jsd dd^ddd S^tFsddods^dS- 

dSzjd^djso&o^ ddd./s8£ ado®!^ j8o u 
;3yi eit^&dod &3^d ddod ;33|jd c^Aidod tf_ 
iSjdj&^QrioA £^d ?3i3 jjade* d£asd^ o®dd-1 
d^TT./i^<>§ fddc^ d/®{^dj®d iSoiJ cSjSci^^djSCa djjOSvS f 
(S c^dS^d dozOoSdo • ddoeao ^«3 <£cS osSo&u 
siyi dododtfo)dj'd.*»25edd .. . . ^sd^oed^d^dOjSio- 

dd s^djFdo®^^®^*^ <&a®jO®§d<y®)ddo i 
?*}ddjs^o ?5d Q5D®^rd^^dtwo 2dj®^d^?^dd '■'. ,ddoo ■ 

Fddddi® d o^(3Si - o^d^d^^ dpd^F^SJ^o ZOpcJ^c^Sl^O II 
*&on 8jQid^)»23o3js^j®odo dn®§do3jj^dv«<jidjsodo djsddo d^*> i 
o®8d^dd - £a®^Oe>§ Ids^d tfdc^F ^ t 3o,rdo®d5' n 


dcPsds&F ; $j- $- FoX- 

=ddd® &3«3 o o3i o®d^)«dsdo r^dods^dod l^d&cfododcos^id 5®«dd2 eod^epspdd®^ 
‘e?daddo^«3ci3i d^dd.s^do dopsdd^Fo eJddjs^o’ dadd- 8® ddzOcddd^ d>®^Sdddb doesddcF 
di d®a®dra ^dcdoodo co^eisddo- ■sddo wdiddctf&cdo w^crij^ s^nsdddocfc ^®eaoi3c5- 
a>?^ daeaddaFdo 3 £.«dj^do&5 dd^ djodd©^ «do5f(oa®;o3Wo” 'StS^jS aSdodotf, a^ dod 

o®ssd^j do,S?j, e>ddd\ ^d^osaj^d c&®e©X-z3®d- docc^odSjo^doeO s5d 

8d dodcs&;d> ^dcfodvd^^d?* 'Stddi 3-j- «- Fo£ ddddd «yddo- -3s ^dcdod^d^ dos-a 
ddo^Fd ^9^^c3®fs£^d23^oc3o ^rasFkSi? if^adddj^sddi 4 esepdSjcdiddoddj. 

n®d^)e)d®do 5®ddd ^©o&sd dopadd^Fj^ d| tfdj o ute^Fd^tf @hd2J®ddodo dd^ dj£ - 
&, s®dd^) daadi o Q <aodj (d^dd.F) d d^9dsda- -add g 5 ®*^ dodjsda 

■8-j. t- Fox dodj $^ cOode^&5jrf 

d’?dd)'yd®Qo 5®ddQod S iQcS^cdododjjwdd dd;o»d ^o^dd^dvd^ didodoo^d- 
'$V ri ^dzjddj^ddo ®fud5d9?jd;d dc^d^d^ 

=5*011 ddsdo ? oS^v'dgl oiioo ddd£ ^ida^ododcd^o dojesd dcd o i 

Q ■+ 

aD^dosoS<&^c3:cto n 


1 dtfjS&hfroS £$&&) ^c5^P^53iAd^dCJ3 # 

2 Epigrctghia Indica , Vol. X, pp. 150 ff. 

8 sS-rart^C rbdotf^e^dosS ao^otf^V* Sb^dsow^v'^ rsrtctf oS^oCJdO^ (Madras Epi- 

grapliioal collection for 1913, No 126) ^ xfc^^i V^s®6)*%,d. 

53^11 

Jj^o3oS^ r(^Co3o3^rc6 ^r^^7^otpa6rf ^ 0 . 

o. 3g. 4^.) 

4 Zam o/ Kannada Poets , Yol, I, Pages 64 and 376 and Yol. I!, pp. 1-2. 
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tS'oii dr^r&tfisO) $(> f3d^o dr^Fdo c&'SAtygotb d^ e3dad$F 0 I 
*7<FCi rt/dtrta 0 ^ds^F^adOaU^ de^d/a) ddaddO'ifcSOfco II 
*B?0I1 doSd 7?e>d0^d dddOode) ddc;F<3T5jdodao7do 1 

do&d SS^dSj^T^Jai^rvoCSo Sj^doCScdaicdo^o §)^(33 Jcs5ooii 

^oii a#oddos^doda«>ded3o<38tfdd&^ So&d;> d^dja^dodiaF i 

Tiodo zjjZjo^S)^ e^/sdaodadja^odcoacSatfo §jpcS2;o3oo n 

■s^daejsx&dj; •^i-?S- Fv~o. 

eS^Asod&Sd^ctio ;fa e rkr dozJe^ guodo e>do <s*d^& <^e>sirf vae>^ 

.d^Sdido. BS^-ddD^ d^dDd d^d^T, ^>a^oo dodo^ PS^sf »jo&!) sStfdartea S’Sea&.'dad <3. 
£ dadssJFj^ * do&) ^osJcfoe^ esi-Ss® dozo ap^^jsz^jv'o Sid^dord^d^ 

djsadvod eso^ 2®ddSod S^doaidaSd- 

tfo ii spaddo dd$$ dodAS Qd^o^cSi^odjdo^do cSd^F^ada | 
c^jdd33?S dd^ ssdd : 5 ! <£) : 5 : do$33d3i^d2§i35t5 = 3°3®jjd^?)o n 
«ioEii daScda dd^dod --di u edddda^ dz^Aiddda ‘Srdas^aQilgdodv®, zsdda ^oDodaodj® 7^933 
cQo&h 'ad&jodea;® s6&3^P\ #s 53dd£)od ^daera&i^d dsJsdd^d'® S^daeOda^Se^- e#dd 
ssddd© :— 

CO 

“ i^dadddd^dd^dcradaddaedda^at&U^&igddddjs^a® daofrartv’o §jS?j@^d®5*o 
dodE5®>Fi^d^de^da7^js^ ” <dod.@, 

“ -sio3?S*Sod Ajd^^^Sjodd^^F^ daaso^cO® 8jddacte^&o ^addAiocddaa^odjo 
3®ddrtj®^dj Zhp’&o'&rtsir^o'ti ” dodj® 

“ dyi dddao dasSod s®dd^FWd&/^5i®£ dd-^fddao 
gjaddT^F-S^ddSodo dicda^dW^^ssoort^o Jiodadj®— | 
fpddo J§ss5rJ doa^oSja^doSosSoQdFo dod£53F2^d(j> 
ddcaodjspftiSO^daoso?$dSdo 8|£r?o7to38d|§ 11 ” 

dodi® Iddd^i ^d doo^^dj®^ doSnjdo^ddo^ d>®?®dd -rfdaosS^da ^ddod^ ea®5od 
KJ^srfo^cS- 

saddd©,— 

“ djii z^dej^vdofo^dood^ov^o ©3«s^jJ do&g^ddo 
aj^^js^d^ddcr^Fdoaid^Faj^^^^^d^ sost&ra- 1 
d^djsdo destfou^^oida^do Q^ASjdd^- 
£>^c xU^s^d-S^da aj&j^'PVo Sj^ ^e;03K®5)don ■” 

oSozOasiA 'SidaFQ s^exddj®^ ‘ <^®^dddj^^ds3^<3 * 

“ djn ftiddS^vjd^Fd&d^poid^zd 055 ^ d^dd® 

<dd£>cdag , 39 dy^ov'ep.®d,£®dd^dd^od)dd i FK}o | 
e^dddasd-J^F <3ej3a ^odcdospsdd dd^dcdajO® 
es>d dddbo ^d^doaooZjjoaidoZO ddoFdon ” 

dozOosh tfj»oa&3$cfo«!$^jdc3sd (s=3^F^cdor I) dda® a c&srteda^dd^ dj®?Sdd 

tf<&^doe>»£>a^?k ossss^cfo^ dsd^aftd^od/®, ^sdF^cdoFd wtf^d^&xdsft^d 

aisdadod.® eoiaSodod^ai^otJa. ■stdaF© d^ea da^a, d>®duf3cdo s^^F^odaFd dda^aDg* 


Ejpigrwphia Indies } Vol. XVI, pp, i ff. 
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55913 tfd^doejaddjd w$v dwadd^ etafpc&e 'sie^- &> ®add^ g>a>. «f. r 0 -o d!)^ eJdodje>j 
^ sadd^ a-odo fFadjdosi aT^q&oaftd. ^tfdouaQd^d ^digad^ddo^^d, &rtda 
dacdoebs^dort ddjAv’d^ enidj&doSS^d* * 

dodS^ap 

dyi do'tfas^odSoddd dod^a) $3@rfj»&Qo dvd^r doa 
<So ^ododjs^QSo =5v®drtodadQd^e&z® ^Malabo \ 

Ziio^d o3jt5?|3jaBA^fDo£7ddo s^dsSozJ ^ja^'&va 
< &o-8-j&Boz$ tfd&ticSSjdSg/^Q^ d^cdoao^oav'dj®^» 

djii es^cdo fDa^rfo^flttojSjM&^rf S^pa^ erW^ do 
de^dodaoti tfo'tfd ^doospododc^pdosoa^rf^d da | 
rf^^^ssoaDaso/i^ ^oa3d epT^sad^ sdoo-8^ d 
^/adoAodo a^rfc^o ^d^gdodd^oSidii 

^oii qSdc^P^dssdodd dotdo^d Ss^pddAyrtsT £> | 

d^P^doo^dd^do^Sp^cSo sj^tDarfcScdias^do d^ojcSdo'sdo drte>oon 

^on aadddoSx% d^dda^do djsdidr^r ddo rtodo ^do d | 
coa^dd t^o&^dda^d^oSoo ag/aA^edd ^ddor^cdoii 

■^on dak) sgirfe^o ^rteioryd ■s^sj a$r?e>o | 

soaydaQ ^i7^€/0^7 , ?€3oS3a^/ai^o o F'o ^M^voo^^oSiTioo zi)ddjat?oii 

•tfou rft^ddftvcdo tfo-Styod “sVedodcdo nadsd^ deso^osSodo soa | 

dvdod sgidoyodo dvsodoA^dftdod dddo drtd eoae^o ddo&askn 

^a7^ddoP j - oolfs.- 

^va^Se&^cdo sddr^ sae^-dd d^oadnajdod d^doDort^ddeoaex&d^ isadd 
d(SodooWo- esdd°) o &?as?V5^ ^jv'^^doe^^djadod^ d/a^do^d^d dadoo^joad tfa'p 
s&cd^do e$s» ?fa??aaddo dtf^doc&sd d^j®^Gai£oaad Sa^oad eSeio^aajadjd do/ae)^ 
djcdoozpod^dddjs dojaeida^dd^ddd.® nad $doP7Wd^ sa- 3- f^\>- da dos&ddodo 
So^vd- ^ sadddd^ &Jdd cdariddoPdoaoa^d-i d^^^dcdro^^ded^o- s'avaadd 
djsadd^o tdscs?’ s#5sa^ft d^Pde^Si^- sadd ^a^saftd- sadd^) SSe^aft 

do^)dddd3Cood dd^d«?d^ , al> v> enjdsdddoo dad^de^. 

do^©d sadsids^ ©u^sahdod ^aycsaddo ?^2?adod a>^d4Jj coar^ 2 do20 e^vsa 

dS^dod esddt&tfo^d dcdcdi doooddod djje3j®^d;e> 0 d ffaed ^oasadddC^afo®, Isjae? 
cdod ddidfsdod da«?or?o3cdo jlja^sgodo dO(>€>dj®odo -S^odddo&k d^doaQ^d^aod J sadd 
ds^cdoa do ol Bde>,33 .dosa^d- 

da^orb&cdo T^dobadod eaddcSS^ ^avdoddddo^ ‘ daSo^doa^dd^ro ’ ‘ 53®^^^ 
^ESard^odo’ dodo df^p^jd- esddd^^o^ddododo doooSdod saddd©^ d^d^ad ^?ay 

1 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1914, No. 484. 

8 i^rfj .)od ears-dJ aSs^do dcCijSj a A TiSjsdda d. 

* Madras Epigraphical collection for 1902, No- 98. 

* Ibid. No. 99. 
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de3?M&35h.;5. 'Sidde.i j® 0 wd.ddop_ ci ?3®5o3^ 
aca^a-fc^o ” “ S'3>T^j§^^E5B)F'd^odo ” «ic2^3sa E&iSrfyd- #J 5a>ddSod ^synsdd e>d$0C0 
spsrvcd^©^ emc^eJjdo^d- 

^o ii e# ■a r dos?2es^s3o?5^cip5 , 8 ! drfj8^o^i53 > j&c^jigqsi®^ i 

dj®Ajj^t33s3o«PB^© rtj»(jj&d dodSo 71®^?^ o » 

=^o ii {^Qdoe^o ^Srtdodo^Srto dSrto dddj^^^rJo sa® i 

s^rSdo <Softe3£>d do3o»d© <3^§7l?23=a*s|j ^ooddjsosd^ n 

=5*0 ii e#dodl>r! vicdoszpdcWdo B^^yoa^dES^^dcB® t 

so^a^^d^oio^.cog^adejs.v'o^.osssosijs^epojdcdoo n 

‘do ii esdoa?®do33do3®^o r?&Z>o3[rt^33a $ozOd?5® eaf3® i 

\0 

dd dd^o3idd8p8idi3d0^o iB/^d^OSiSrds^^jfo II 
‘do ii dodododoSj ^-^djcdodjs^jspodiodj_ oScdddoeS^do i 

t)jojcddcdodo/^rddy®s/o do^os^do 3=» vdSddCS^a» 

dj ii d«3 ?fic$^ s5jsde^o^j d«3 ^dc^r^r^dj^r dJsofosbjKoo 
dd [e^dj^ dddo^rs-s^ dotJoft^ ZJsd^i g® | 
a3/®^e) d^l^odcf [dosd^d^] rto«l sjsd.'odo^^ 

[^FeissdOJ rft&g^F - 0®df^Aido doA® ) do ! 5 ! o§e[ddo] u 
‘do ii e# s$e®j£)?>rt £>dc&>d dj®k>d 2p®rj<id d^dissrtsestfjsv^o i 
dsdddo^5dzSrtdodj»35 0 &>£“?j^ps&Ij^o ©deposed'#" „ 

‘Sod^^F ; -8-j-ti- now. 

^i^d®^gdoe^d ^s^d d=s*- r&a. d^ a)3d gaidd^odo &)v®jdcdo aSc^cdo ’z^rtyak 
zOAv^cdo dcoo£d:>d dootidd a^ycSconUo- 1 =siddod « zOA^ccbo ^jsdrdtD^ ?^odoaa;cO®d do^r 
fy&cjocS s di3jS> } kJjdo^ja, ’s.otij-S-f&r o3oo&dj®a^ 2^^®s?®do?k & 20dd7\ ^ ^JSdtfaiwdO 
dd^Fri^d^ djsdcdodvS ©ycCozOdoi^cJ-. 

#) sa^dd S^Dcdoo zjsdo sjr^qfoaftd- 'addSMjod esSdooddssd d^doddr^ofo;^ , aod^ 
-S-^srcdod^ ^oQdo sc^yd : 

“ §)^doddce5da^des^dAidosd effort, 2 ^ysod^oa®^.cdo^do^ sddo. scdoodd, d(>Jj(>a3o7'fa> 
■^odooddd^dzr^od,, dddd^^cood ” 

c3i-d(^d^ dejsdd^d^j cS®vew g^dwd^dodd -d^ddd^ c £^ 3 £ ss®^si ^ c3® © o 5=® d ’ * = 5 \3 
arcoSS?®^ 1 ‘ doSddooicSozOodocdZjoddJdd^F'od ’ * ddrs® ’ ‘ ^^odoido®83 ’ 4 

®QS3® h^odj8^dojdo ’ ‘ ^cS^dod’s^d^ydej^dopk ’ <dodo zdA^dcdjsh -eft b®t$3 
dl^ Co./S'rtydo^drfo^ d-fifjSdd ^sddo doss^^oSoodo &®^dodd- ydd -d«ddo o3»d 7^oJ{S 
rJy^o^ zCdfic^dofj®^ tycdodo- dod^odd ‘ d; ^do^^odj-S-^r sdddo^Sr ’ 

oiodo 5c^7"?yd- 3 

o®dz'csJo^ *, -§j-d- oo>tr- 

c®d53®d &3e3^7\ ^^5d dj®(?6S®e)i»'-o-d«) o dos^ ^ozd A»jdo^«odooUo- Sood 'adt^ ^®oa 
dozd aSdOdo^- = 8 * 0 ®^as^^^.ds-swd^ d^oScdoo os&caj^cdjshd^do- 

1 Madras Epigraphicol collection for 1904, No. 37. 

4 ^jSodtfOocSaSoofcwsio AjS„ a-stus-J^t^d^sJ ^jsd^od^ <0o^ nsj^^??S"8033Jd3.—Madras Annual 
Boport on Epigraphy for 1916, p. 134. 

» Q3* •S|OjdjJ?SFoiO eiTJcdsiSiOj SOtgSd^ #?©S33datf tf 83d£0^i>'353W o . 7^.03>0 &Sj<XllJi CSej^ traS, 

sSi^joriVod sJeSF^rfoJociOA 537SdSod 'ssesajds^a^—».®.^."j 
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& c&.®8d£> efjspdo^eigd Ao&djSjdooUo* * rkQodo &)e;ds>rtda a, 0 do ^eio 

* v ‘ nrj ro 

Soear.cdodo^ei a>od.'. ssdd^oUo 1 - •ado dj@de;d^o dj^do^d (dj^js^doe^ds^od 

s®*a- ro-n da^ gSo&^dodo- "sidd©^ d«°d:>^dd dosssSjaad dodd®o3o^ cesr^ddo, 

‘ ^ ii gd/^osdd/s^TdsDoddo^ijddd^oaai^d^F'^d^Fsiesi^o 

sido^iSj^^'^ej do ds^pddcSododosoia^^^drdod^d^s^Q 

gdojjsfd^od) zDSdddoSo^dvsdd^acs^Srdv^o 

§d£®j%do x?j®y, ’ 
cJ 

dodo zOd&d- 

■^i ssddddo^ 1 s^odo d/sodcdo ^o^^rdf® o®ddo3oj S)^^jdoj®ddo^8s2j3jdodo 1 <0ods?j® do 
<&®odo eaddda, 2 ■addda^ ‘ Ep^dasd ’* ^jddsaazj^d.d ’ d^&^id- 

do^©d 8a>d.dd 8njd^^^^2p3>^®-^2)cdod/®^, saiAl/s^dfScdod.®^, ejsSd^ddJSp d-®^dd asd 
dcdo^do dd A d o d ® £ A n o d fyas cctosd dddgj.®^ t^ddocQoe^dodo Co^zOfltfodo- -ds ssddd/so 
do afraf^d^do^d dosddrran 'ad&od ^eo^> dd^dv'do^ erudedado^d- 

d-^do^dd 

dp ii 2J < ^dojy® j ^'p’d^od ) ddf r d«?do doav’dii do$®£9Fd 

a^d^z^Fdv' dortdo^sodd^on^diF&g^jfto^d j)^ i 
dtfd^d^dodod^s^ddartdjg^^&psosqjas 
<tiV doe5j®^s^0id<\)f d^cSod-zs^v^tfo^^esi-^dd n 

Sjsrtdijdd s^d^d;®®^- 

cdp n d^o^s®z<|f€ zs^dBF^zro <&j ^ja^doe^o £>s?$ 
ddzpsdroq^dd^ dosid doSudosdd^oSpdoo d® | 
dAido dood^dod®^ ^ddp^oddo v^d Jd^dao v^odo d)o 
aS^ido ds^dodd’Sdd’^do^Aoeoo S^/dodd^cracdoeso u 
dp ii essp’dal^ fd oSjs^sF ioS^dejdod^o^j^tdof^^^pQs^do 
: s i o^ , d€^F3a3ose^' doodddo^dS^^^^^ori c&od | 
rv^Vdod^dsd ^do<dc z£dadad$i^>dj» p £i*&^tfd35v® 

c d<5 , zp®d5dj@pezi3v®d^)^s? p ^av^32po€|^o3^o(^' oZSdd^do n 

dp ii ^epWdFd, d^de^^cfoodo.S drfe^o zZ&^w svad^o du^ 

&JZj3o£on®>ao&$3o rt^a^rddodrod^o d^doesq^oS^o | 
d2pododsajd o djdo dvso^razOddtfdo 5o®d^)^3o®d®®0® 

£2p3coZj3§^§r draa^dd^tf^otfd/a^F^dOo d®dd^de n 


%) 


d/a^do^sjjd doa^- 

^^d/s^d^zO_;§^odjd i dod.®v > ddrt/®Fod^j@pd^o3D o de^ 0 
20 ^>^aj®p§03oodozOdOVd2^5dsO®j>S03}fdo20 <2>d®y | 
s^^od^iQ®^io3o^do20sD^r\a?s?desa3®^>§o6ooaJjSodo dod^ 
a^rddoscdo^odod d^do^dcdo^dScdoo zd^de^e^cad/s^o 


\ 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Yol. XV. pp. 85-94, 

* Hid, page 101. 
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S3) ll £^ 

Zx*&z jJ@S®dd^ f^GfoSCfo'StekJijSJdjii^F£9^ r3®OS0^3S|£p5S^i I 
Q*$ £&) SS? ^d^ ctfjsdosSdo PC^^U3)o335o 

£r&7*\Jd^>)&\jrJ f&J9 ^»dS 2j3.y®>$!3./®^ : d<8cl39^^539do II 




§4\ go'^OSC^- 

&£$ anayS^^j^ajdsS otaSj^Fd^^Fdt^^eJa 
des dcod^d^s^d^oseSrt^d&^a^a^FdodBrt | 
r?£®8§^ 0 ^ r?o?3 1 tfo^do c^/s7i^o7^oo cbps><3'djddy>c£b>&>%&j» 
dps^cep.'3d;3do7^do8^ddo3/3(^d3Md ) d./®^jF ii 

K390S>C&>E© •&)-#- ° 0 ^- 

r^j9^ni)538^ aSejUsfo ^d=s^Ood ®®o2d)39;$d d/aod: #srt0j8 dodo^d ddo a 

djdSrd s®do3oe) v> di^)do-2 'stddC^ sgiadFesfdtfoT^d 08>&}09&id^od;?fo e3®03o3oE92pU^do2d 
&> 2 ^j eoa;s^ss^)^ {doddosgooft £)oti rssjdoddo^ ;^o®asjd^F <s>__o d© 5 asdsftsSddocfc c£^?cS- 
c53i03a3j£®2^tijd c^s^cdodD^ ssiSd^^o 8o^ sc^e^di^d- 

“ 2 53®8^7?y9^^ TO0doj®^FO9dd^oEd8^e;^(^ @ £e£o&r£>(>d° I 
dd® 5$&®£?393dd^d ! £.® i( j[> <Sa®jd2j3j8^o3£d;$ j@^s3ooS33S?^ ii 
iB^dssr- &>dh^d^d^dc^ds>£ p^FO®^- 
03>?^d/@jd->8 d^eJddOS^dooSSds ^oKfeSt^S \ 

C&>0 do^o<^ Cxjododo8r\£9e>3 ^adcdpdOo TS^oISSjS 
•tj^sscsdoo dddodoso^d-fcp e^ddo edo^od;dF8 n 
^^t^25j®o do3oe>(3®£ ddo32£i s’^SJ'So&d^Ofo <^.§ d£d8| 

^235^20^538)23?^^d^yotfS^o^cde’dJSd^ II 
dd^ ed TSjZpdo.Fd®^^ 7*£9$4>©o3a)<^ ?39£5o?p^o83®cfi3J)8 | 
es^SSdcCio^^ajrvdod^draj®^ ^oscdossd^d.cfos h 
CS3o 8 ?5odj ^d^FS9r'i3o3'®j ; ^^o^5a>23’S ! 'S)oZ^j^3a>S^'®^C) | 

■diSos&^aGd raS djSdg do^dd^spd^d u 

rZrtkxS dod^^o9£p(^F2id.i®^pc>3oF8 i 
^odjFd^rJd^jF^Wospepr^^r ^cSpepdsssjo^o^fTaido da>qfco n 

cCe)09>d39e32j3i3^ddo essS^drU^d) ; wddo88d.®d) ; tfoSjdid/s^doo&siSSdoo esdd dpjssdo 

s5dj: ^o£jc3a>d^c3o esdd d®e)doaodo ; 00 5 ®is'o^o3? dosdjdo edd dod ; <s®cSocdiO d^do 

s=®oed- >addo doSy ^d, •zr£S$>Fk3, d^i^d, d^s#, t#od) sps^d^e^dd©^ 4 ^&Oa>&;£esori’do&) 
asdodjsodd^o^d 4 ^^ejSdssjo^os ’ ‘ ©s^^dsiidoades 2dtf|d$F 5 f dd^i^sssFddad ’ do&j- 
j3^ aSdodidtfdo^ d®ofl diAjc^oishc^d^• 

do^sd ©ao&jSeiddddj^ zoddddo ^dd^ efodjSpsdd's^a^^cdjjd dd^ 

oSoepfo^d^dSi^d daS^odo ^=^5' sooeT H daco^do ywooh^tSijS-- 1 dc^cOo^fo^d^d^ 
S3®ddd wdospd©^ ‘ dacdo^ de^ssidS)# ^sdd^^ddeso^dodo casoacfoesodlio, sadddo^do 
ddojSSepA^^oodo cD® i o®o3o£9^o^ ^a>ii^cdododo^dod;g- dd'S-d^ciar* d^a^cOocxkod^d 
siSzpdodoator? d^pdoOD <$dF?ooddr- »’ dogj^id ^o^doddo- 


1 Se^do stands for SotfcWo, a form which is found in another verse. 

* [This is marked ‘Cbalubyas, Eastern 21 ’ in the Catalogue of copper-plate grants in the Madras 
Muse can.—II.K.S.] 

s Journal of tlie Telngn Academy, Vcl. I, pages 45-62. 

* Epigrajpkta lndica, Yol. IV. p. 303, foot-note 3. 
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‘ ^osa^sod ’ 1 ^^epdarsjo^o# ’ d^® tid doddo^o&ssddd 'sc^oooeaeplc^d'® 

Wot^^d^d^cdOe^ ^5oa>cdo^c0a)^ c3BO$C>3og«$3£.3^dj® SjocSp j 'Sld^ eSojS533>ddj® 

dod^se^- 

wj-d. 00-00 dcdo stedcssddiC^ ^d^^^cdoo zdsdo ©gp^d^A^SocbS^S^^o- saWo^do 
f^^^Ko^doddod d^oft^doodeidl^cdoj® ^d^dryoqjrWo djejaddf^Q ded^o- t? £>dod, da >ri 
^of djsderadddo es’odjd^d^ s3o?J^ 0 dodo dj^S^sojSo&ddo- sa;^ A 

doodad?)^ djS3'Sdd© i d^ spad^A^^ d&ddod$ft wodj^dddd^ de^dodo craiso^&id^odid^ 
tfTd^^VcScdasd dd^cSoejS&a^d^S^ eses^So^dS/d ^d^S^jsd^ddo^ epa&^d d-®? so^a,/*^- 
o@&?3®s^cijiod «oc3,s^dddsjdcfo3>c£o&>; ^ A^ds^d^ df^cCod dsos^c&ocdoad dso® 
cdos?3J£l^do dessedo^cdsddo- 

§j^odl^J3& ; ■$•!•?>. ooff. 

eds?®^ dsSe^cdo ^oesodS^cdo ^d^^ddfSOseocSod zd& Sjoda asddc^otio 1 - 'ado Bj^odd do 
e^d W»o^j d^Qdodo- 5®dddl)^ ^cesodB^cdo ad^d^rdo doSo^doAted®, e>£> o&$dB W'sw 
caidd-®, ®dd do '$£$/» * ©2pdddj®^da^dd^ddo7<K3j8^r\^o, sfc^qJd 1 tot»38®d3»d^ disW^li 
■gfjo ’ ef3j®(£ocdod^ dodo^ ‘ doj®c|psie0i3j<daoo i^ea^$d\ 0 $a : ^s?d.^dsJe>P\ ddo^o doo=a* 

doodoo’ ^Vo^d^dodd,? - -°# dC^ e?odd vj-ti- o off dS, so^d- B^dcOSo 

^S d 9o : 

ot)d®Dd^js^jdes^dod^s^r^isds §j^9s?o»d£)a>o9®.?)d!#^d > da®a’« | 
dj®^do^s®ddd8#j®^dsjcOa)o cSseicdo 8^odd.®©d€)»^zDo^<SFa?»c3^o n 
dote dd^d/io£)d- <ad9od ssdd^bcdoo S^oddjs9o5oodo cSosraoDodo- 'add s®doj^ 
(dodo^ dasd^do d<3cdododo sde;^ dd^^d^ 3«>dd8od erudsoedo^d- 

'jrOesadB 

-c 

'ZrOn SJ cO®sfj®S??d|53a)do 2j3^d'®9f5oa ) ddo5^ ! <S&)oJpe>!p3>do l 

§j^d®0^d[£>]Aa)do epy®fO<?) tfotsodB^ da®(C§ dj®dcOj;d u 

dyi e^add-ddjs^^^^d^^slJjCdododo ddj®£Z>3*sao&»o 
ddd^d®s?’(3i ) ^diiodoc3o qJosdodsgoes^dodc dos i 
dddcdos«)«?o3oodddod^cdddodo <s^ddodo w® 

^ddodepas>ajdocdd^) doBcgjFdo sFsya'sdd n 

^©ii ddJoddv®^o ^cs^qSddddj^do <d®$£o■2j34 c a3j®<do dddaida | 
dddJ^dsoSojFdjs^oT^^dd dds^SA) ^^asd^rteso « 

^oesodB^ ad^d^rdo 

s^n ^dctsJiacdosd&d^^ d^^^?*dsjd3s^bv^d rt ^^ dc d 

dd SJatoSo^iSjdtfort ^e^do^oa;© ssd ; j^ ss^d^do | 
c^|do£\‘3><A > ? : ' = 5^ dd§> ^Bd^B^ <D?Va>7|)^0 ZjjSd^r'C5«> 
d ! d<ao ( a i ^ ^oeoodB^rdB^FdoSod^as.a^.Sodj^dgrdo n 
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1 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1918, No. 213. 
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^ ii ®j2padddoepd^S<yoiao7^>ri./5>(>d$Fd ■s^Fdoda £ 
f3 a ZiSadrO^^icdaifoddra^^ddazsSo^rd^^Fqiadd t 
^zpdcCad?^ d^radaasd/Kd/aV’o dcJoSae^ eOodd-« 

O a ep<$5$&j® ^dOcOa>Z|3ddod./®^(3^T3^9>dd^3 ) i3*3d^3jao || 
datpadjSddd^d j ~Qj -3“ Ootf\T- 

[o®5a}5cd.®l> ddraossaejacdaFddd ©^ (d;®deado3a docgii, d^ris/a o^o-o^.^) 
cOaod •£* tfdoJa .S^cSasafs ddart «rte3f> SvSdi^d. ©ddj®-stS^ mti 8d<y/i dad 

ddyrttfa d^dratfdcd:) s®dddd0d ? ^jst^tfS^dddd&od •#* as^ddl^ d^ddd^odada__ 

^■®- t)’] 

«W» v O e3«^ceo (Sfcw© TOe>*«cd tf^^d^dad #, ^d^r& aj^d^dae^d 

oas^ufJa^dcCjS^ejd no de (^- oo£.o) d^rdD, soag^dada- aadd^ Ss^d^doe^d dsdao^ 
d(>dd®oQ^d disda^a'd ^^djsadjd^ ^aoA® djj^ea S^ddS^c’ad d^cdaozpa ^o&S^o^dd^dS^ 
d©cdad^ e5Wjo3 so^s?d- 

'ad^F&d^od -ad^Fd ss^d^doe^ddd^ O®8*do$®dpo3ad^, ^dSrsod^d a^cdoF 
di3®drWd-^ da^ dtfjdsaS^d rfarodeaFd djsduad -d^sdd spsiddda^ daq&djsddd^ddo 
a)ad?d zdddoil -de ddodod £>zJda3®A.add : 

t^oii Bj^&fddeJodydfddaSo^dea^SjjdaiD^aj'aiddddoeiDSci q | 

Sj^<SdddaFdad.®ddd?dd$Fd8$A;dddoSa sadd^ofoo n 

adSod dazjSadjsddcS^dda d^dz}®od^d tJ^cda^^^Asd ©d^d^doiaoZOada d^o^^os 
cOada- 4^dd ^d'icdoa ^dc&ortdad^d- ^ saddfiod t?ej<£) ?»OWai) erud Qdcd ( d- 

■a. vp o\ 


^ou ©oddd da^daAQcOaodo do^eaddcdjs^dd {pudddj^r , 

Sj^fddcJjsyvaitFSiSoSi =5*ad^dad daaaa^safca^ = 5 *ad <Jd^o 11 

dyi Sj^S s ^d^ fi o8>3jS ! Q2a7 , \ , ^Fda^dof^da£^'5 , d^g3®iodao^i62ia^o^ijcj^do 
8,^s® @ o o3»tf Aio^j®8| j tfddatfe)di^d3ooe{3[§#]d,d.i®do 1 
«3j»^^5o iS^doafed^ddd^dag^Fort^o dos^ $33? 0 
2p^^^^i?^y^djao5j®y^Fd^dddiSda83^^daA®c!Sjo §jf^djo u 

dyi <Sdcdasoa?j®^?)a3aoda ^da^Frfddo daci^dasgfs^^gp a> 

asddodadyFd zOe^^ao <3e0a[q5#]d^)(»oS^dDa)a^do 1 
ddo&o $dyd d^'dd^d d^djA^F^^da^^do 
dado?J«>5odjd d^Fes^od dddo S^^dosdd^do » 

d^ii ©(?)c3adj5^^dad^^dj®^T| ) §a3j3^so»^@o5^i^y a 5iSogj®^ 

dceaa3^^d^Fd^S7'j®^Fdi9 ^doGad^Vj otfa<^aii® ? tfa^oSa®^ 

$odado dcd^djsejf^osdd &do e^oGooaido dodd/®^ 

dcdadao g®i?^d d^da^F da®da>^F£ld©o 11 > 

djll 83d^ = ® > ^C , '^ j) '^o3®^d^ : 5 J 7^aP3fio §^^d?^)d3«)ddyd^ 
ddj»V°£^ ^S^so^e^da^do^d^do da>rd | 
A^d^^^d^^ddjdodddasvsaodT^^o d^d^nfo 
zdddo ga^dd^n^zde^o Sr^^Fd&^FcGao» 


’ Madras Epigraphies! collection for 1914, No. 445. 
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dyi doiJoo dd/i 

ddd/S^^d^^^o&idi^dddasdd^Oo <3®«? o aa$ | 
ti j do£>§^?5fdj®j^V'o7^V'^d^ rO&JZddD.® Z^ffjs^ji^do o» 
7^d^®o25j®^D®§03vS^ 1 _'| a F'^ ddrfajdo cd^jdOSddtjd^do II 

dyi dddoo Bjp£^d.:reQdjd?5 &&A S^arodoosdo B^cdoodoo to 
=ddc3ig|ydoddodo ^idortdod^ea^ds^d^s^tfe^ | 
=^d33[o®]9®d2jo2^d ) d)es^5u ! v®g : »^ i ^fv!S j) fS^^£p® 

^adooado^oAdaddj^©^il3i&!9ft3 ! «ll^j®^difC'pad » 

eba; ofoccraodi^ ; 3,-g. oo»_o- 

ae J 

8DfS®5gidc3 e^d^cdj es^i^sdzn ^s£j <^o2») ^dod^dod^SdD^ dosdftso®#" doaO 

rv®,do;j3(SodooUo- 'Stdi^ ^j/3d s ‘d<0 o £j$yA dod0j® djay!?®;g)d,3od0j® ocdddo^- •©* n^dod 
doeo®d£.ci®oo3od doood 2uodo 1 2 Bo®®®^d^)oUo- *k es^ddS^—‘ ^oodtfd^z^ d^dd del 
T?®cia?3®&d£^ doorJyd^ddozJ aodo dli^^oUi; odd^ ^d^dodoz^oddo ©^dScd^hd do; 
e>d£)r? os&dododdo s6oJ3^ddo; o®25$d odij^h, do^do dodo^ e3®°?ddido?0 doj®ddj dos^v® 
ddo ; s5js^do^/> soda^^cdoo zdo&^ddo; sSd^&cSo dodd^ ^®0Z3L®djdogd®^di5 ! c3®d 838^ 
«??5o; 8333 <s»d doddo o®ofcdoiO®& d.'S^cdo; -add oBjddf doayTfaJo dj8po;35>d eba^cdo^scdo^do- 
•d< eas^oSo^oSo^sto s®0dscdd t*&- ooF<^, d©^ dd-^dSofod soddd®, d^^dod®^^d c?pd® 
e>cdodd>^, dd^ ^ddd®^ sS^^d cJ^seosSodd^, odd &)yo3j@odd ddj®fdddd^ 

Aiddo’—'yss^S d^cdod^o eo)=d£ssftd- 

de 0®ddd adisdo s^^s^criosasAcdi/® oi^o^sfcofoo^aaAofoa , std- odd 

t dd ’ddcdo 5oddo 'sdd®^ tfseszOdo^de^- ssddd®^ eft>^S3®hdod sj^afrcosofoddo esd^d 
eMcdasd do^da^di ,doddo- a> od doth e^ :— 

dyi ^^rfoQoj&os&jT^zssdpd^do^ dosod^^d^^d 

dj®, s? d^o®o3ododod dad^doz^odo^dde^ do i 
dj®^ zOoide^oSo dps r^Fd ^oddzs^ddd^ zoe^ do 
d®[V] dddejo^sid^dd &32ydocO®o3}d r t) d^r doa^jfaSjWo n 

dD®^oddo eas^cdocO^cdo^^ ‘ drs rdd ’ ‘ tzS^dttes ’ dod sbdododtfdo^ ^ed^od so^ 
yd- dod^> odd: — 

- —o 

“ ddod/^rtra*0o^3®zpq5®,d =d^^o&o®a3o®i;^d|doosodjq3®d r(j®^d|aJdz5o3®do£^ do&J 
dddod^s®dop§ de^F^s^djd^es tfoioeSzsses 5^o®odo dodo dart 3d ddjdo'7^s5 9j^ 
^^docS^qj&Dz^^^ddfdrrs^osf^^aiz^o^ dsecs^dooF; doo^d^asd^d^odo^ds^ 9^ 
dodo dasydicdo d>ej3o eba; o&cosotoddo ” dozoa®.^ cc^vd- -sidQod bss ododo assJodoooad 
^^do3o d|dooao dj9®dd-« do<35®ddoi3oj® oftc^dodo ■Sydo zodod^d- 

* =do a ^/ad?r®0d d<20®t3o ^doT^V doo^U sbQessdbrSobi do®^o | 

dd^dr^y' =5‘R5®rWo jlBdoosScd^ddystJdod =^d^d8S®ss® u ’ 

7;d®^d ddj^y©^ ‘ =^^d25®E5S ’ dod eso-^dd) ^sesOdod^d- 2 

^®ddo #« oo-S-d^)^ 3o0d) dtSyT'vVcJo^ ®\jd3d5?o “ =d<£>r^o ^jsdcxJo©^ ddo^ 

do sDdodo^do^ ^^y^j®^v'o ; d ?Jod|C®cd0c2)d0^)d5od -di ddodods?'!^ ^05O®ddo® o?Jj 

1 Epigraphia Indiva, Yol. XY, pages 315 ff. 

2 jo, oa^. 

3a 
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c£o*; aJ^fododo djs^dod^d- t?dd ^cSd^o ^odddo, ^^sodddo dodo ££©FcQo?6oo^;do d®^ ^ 

do- n»oo dodo d^oswft ^aoddo^ do$>d ^j@S 3 jdp; 5 - ” doa)d®>?\ lOd&doddo- 
do^Sd ssddd esa^cSocv^oOo^do d^jc^aoSoodj®, oddd dnl$odd£ * dg© r^d ’ ' ' 
as®*©’ do?d eSdodor^fk^ dodos Dyd^- 4 tf^diSSE© ’?Joed eso-3-d^^ 

=^d?^d) 8 ? 23 _,o 3 oc 3 »<s 3 ^^ <^odo easJoTjo^dda^ esdoz^dd^d.® sadoaddotfe tSoe^doiSd- <m> 
sco3oo ^dddo^jdaicSd ‘ ^d^rfassea ’ drfo^ xly- 3- o«oo &oc3 -&j- 3- 002.-0 ^ &>cdo£ 
do- -addo cdosdctfjsd djoqSK^do^ zOd&dod?^ saa^oSodo Sj^oSf^oot^ d^dd 

d^o- 

=do ii wdd deo^d ^aossea^dSdvs^dopI ddj®^ 2 se 5 j®pa^d ddo^p® , 
dcRdcdifo^Vo d&go djed^o dad^d^d di&odosrtoeafto » 
dj u esdFfoS soodoo 3 ?d depoeO^oio^acdo^ia^^odd 
S^d ^soo^Aadcd 03 ®oddy®Ajd dacOoodo^d® | 
o«d8^ doeal^ cdoC/^d d^ 5 yi£©<^ 3 ® 

Ad dB A’e'd ?o^doSoddody’ rf^d ^oaisyarydjsv'o h 

•d«dd do^sdycdodJ^ Svdod 5605^ ddjrte'd^ 'S.O^ eojc^ddod^d :_ 

^o n w ^idd(?do dj 2 j 3 o dd^ddor<£o 3 o&@^a 3 ®do dodo | 
ddjs^ds^d eaa^dsdo doo^rfSoddoc^ddoo^o M 

=3*0 11 ddd^o dd^doSoo 8 J®dor?oeso Sj^&i^A^odsj^dd ddcdoo , 
8 Jd'§^ssdi , s i coddood)rJoesio ^^odoo^^o&ddoddoad&do n 
=^o 11 «dd d§ dod dosodS A)^®®dooq 5 § dd^dda^d zpja | 

ag/sd d§eO|d nsdso^jdjs^d doo&tfo^ d@^o dd^tso 11 

sd, 11 dddc^od§rttfo A a$^ddo«jJo fy&oepirto ??°>Q do 

sSdrto oj^^dso® doci^dSrfo d’s^^odo a^s^sco | 
d^dosajo <S<?d 23 cdooddoSdo ddo^dj d^do©oa> 

C_^ 

dd£>o ada^odccO^cdoTfo ddcdocDscjo jp®s/ es.sd^oeddo 

^ 3 ®d^d ; oojja.- 

d 3 ?®o dd 3 =$d^ d(-Od dW^dajdo^) doeO eoedd doe 3 ^d®d^ej 3 ^ 8 o 3 o a)yc 6 j®odo isadd^o 
iio- •ado ejstfo^ apjsdja^ddoo^ dos^do^dd ’ffaod eJS^o^d^do d;$F «o d©^ f-^.g. 
nojtj a^ddodo - < std8od j®^ do^^d do * d^ 3 ^ 2 *)oc^j®^djd ddocdo * d© ^ s^>®^otioAjdo dd^o3o 8j3 
U^ 8 d « diocdordosd)d od^doo dj®U_, dc^od, ’ Sod 2 jjj®c®d^ 3 »addodo ^ycdoaddod^d. 0 ®d 

cOSc^d^ 

‘ =ffo 11 dd©^c6j?^ddoS ^radjd dd^^d^o^ daSd ssxjddoo ad 1 
d^d£o dj^oWo ds^dd^odoo -§e^^ gps^dcdojo zOdd 11 ’ 

do&i dd^cood BWJd^csJoo ^d^d^odo dy^so^od^d- & ddd^d^odj £p»^drf ^ddcdoo 
a)^ d’®i^s 33 'Ad- d^c«)ddSod sSe;^) dd^d^do^ anodadsdod^d— 

s^ 11 li^doas-^y^do £/&^ d^,d d^^.dod/D^d^do^fS®doSs^oS^r^ 

C 55 s 3 oo d^cssapjsie^dNjj^d^Bdda^SjCdoo^o 1 

n'sdoo dtos^fi^aicdodieO^ddddo^^dodasss^foddioai 
?Sj ® r ^doo ®cdo 83 do <£o^ 3 d d^cVo d^od^^^aVo « 


1 ^9 laTddsSdo^ (?)S3*oKd5scd o^Foy/teOita^o* no^cco rf^oijSodOseiwoe s^eao QtijsSS % rif&btrbti 
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s3) ii d^£p®ya>dS cOa>d d^v’dys&rf^o dd^d^hs^oeJ Zjyso 
y’^yoA®or?dO®tfd35y'ddadad^33'$tf333o83W 0® i 

j^doSjod^yS^ard^ c^iSPSO^d daCddyS^^j^CSaJd^y^d^v^SO^ 

dj^do s3^cS tS^d^d^jS^cdao Bj&^jdasQdyd 11 

d) ll o5.®S?d^ o ^d dy®^W3 >$8£<&Qo daa3y® A o<3$a39>;ortc03 
^o^Maia^djdSo dvdo^r 8 ^i?5qc3s a^dsSoZOa&o i 
zdtfd ^^^osj's&Sai&i drttfas«^ ^yoAd asdoAdo 
•&o$S5&{333 r z3Qo dos^daddo 2j3y®e3y@£ = ?£daeJs r) o's i * d n 

SpflJ^.d j -3;-<?>•■ ooVt- 

ej®<£a=s^ dyg^do^dd dos«idjajoddod?5soSo^cO^d das^dddfaa rjodsra&dsddcJsjfc^a 
§ c3o_ oooo- d© o do3s>^idd j^da^^sea^Fddzdd $3^ d^cje^ddA ^<y^) dadE5®rd2> 

03arft?da^ Oaidododddodo a,oda 'Saidddf^ Cc^yrf- ga>dddd^_ * da^dd^dj^^dy®^ 

zp®d^c° 35 dozOddo toddod 5»tfsSd dd^Sod Sydaz^datid • ese^d ■^'ddA ‘ ^a^ddaeao 

dead; ’ do&l aSdady® 'ad od .SycdazOdadrf- zpsd^dda dod^d ^essrtJ zpsddvdddeyy^ 
daioSd^dd^ dods&Ajd^do- sfeS,d d&Jddsaa^d.® •addod ^ydaa^de^- 'adDod good a 
sdd^df^S, zOdcSaad^d— 

■^oii dddd$dda o 3ji>S|d^033iddd.^?t. d5^^y®^q3do , 

ddd^ddod d^dys^drfa dastfdzddeysdd^o ^doSyi^sTu 

®ru dedasdd^ ; ■&) - ?> - oofv - - 

sn> d o3 33 & 3ejo 3 = ^ddod a>oda esejoifsd Ajo^dda^ 1 ddajp^cd^d dys^dacO^d dado 
^^yi^ddasddjo 3 * 5 ‘ dy^dadeSo^^oddo 3 dode co ? ytfy»iO© dad snydotodd^odaddo 

*sdd-®(; zOd£>c® d- s -3?dda dy^dad®ddozO Sjy^tfasaid daAdoda <3ycs3a&dadd- ^ 

dda dfo®^Iv^ojaiPN •y^a^d^odoia® dys^dad^d- ^ ^deda ^ae>^ dado®da 4|-3- 1.150 
'sddtdadodo =dds#0s$)?F3iddJ en/s&oJodadda- 

ds?a) 0 &3s5 7 \ df&d ssSd^ 1 o3od s/v@d<D di?od-oa^d o^da^zkdd d^ssxda dpodoolda- 
esdd 0 ®a?®or?c?)d (dsjffad) i3a>cdad<j da®dcdal^ a^ode 3 §eia?®dd^)olia- esdSod ‘ epadd 
djaa^dy^das^efca^ 3 «u daja®dd(,da?s so «> asd^^a -‘dd^ddoasd O3>33$3>do3c»d 5 @;?&3 

d®ef)^j|dd ddcS^ad?),, o^a^ajS'ddda^ dj3da&d 0 do ; ■#> enydedasd^d 3od dys^dad^dda •, erod 

edasd^da dd;? - ooxo d<da s’atfcdaa^ doddydd dc®d dt- o« z^sjd^saadd dy»d^Kj?ds® 

do da ©a o cda Zjoc^d^d^f'cOsd d^ddad^ zJSSctfa “ ajodda^d e^ray^F^Q^d^o d e d- 

dsi<^<2cpa)2jFddc wssddaid^o 33 dj^cdoda^ e24J^da j oioeS? ddodad'da ^ydadda^d- & 
'S'^dco Ayod cssio^^d 7^jo<^ ^d^po3^>c3 s/udcdJi&^da 'sdd^ wAdzOiSaadoda dys^dad^aa- 

1 Madras Epigrapbioal collection for 1916, No. 546. 

s Lives of Kannada, Poets , Yol. J, pages 132-138. 

3 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1892, No. 338. 

1 si ii 3a<d3s*>55«®»M$dGS 'Sotis® 

wuec&azSoadcSys'/j ^o^V£^tcS jg/®ejF*jsnrti5^^ | 

WIO &6^)^c5oqjj5Stfr5^y53oCis3eis3ocS 
q!30f«cxj>0 OT rfo^dOfJSi^y dtio&d Bulij ^ys^esariDoll 

5 Taclpatri in the Bollary district. „ « 

»redd ^ysVystdoJjsa^ocJj asdesicJ^O^ys cBa*^. tfaoaao&iaciy® es^o 

t^ys^Sosf^i ?i®oci3FsioSS? iSj saiaF ^odjsJoSfsi^ 5-sTiddS^ wdaJjs&^sfc ,: rfyszsJjssJjoiijaas ” 

da. &.t(i 3?3 ^Ortortdo^wy®, rion^daO'JeJoSodej.'® -^ y3 - 
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p do&js&dgdo “ £$dcd>o»3Sc3®ft&doadfk; efStifctfcclo^c&i^ dada-jdcpas 
cSaA^deS^o ” doaiido &£>ZjQ~3j ?f-sdd > esspstejcdo. “ 

^a3cdcej^^dasroM^5®«?5S^^o g^ttfodad, epodd§)?^dj c^dio&)o®ej3drao daocS^ 
r?as^?S& e^^doessAAj A)^d^d£da^|;£3^ddc^oa$^ sda)V 

^a^^adoaS^da^^d^^iSodo S^dod^ffisdoodv^da SjJosj&i'&a^dssso® 

cdor® ^sad^adsaddoeScsfoa&d^ ” do^ ‘» eiudDfoaSd^cSed s5o55®d®35^o ” do&) 

n®A s^ydo^jcSdj®^ d^dd dj^d^o^doe^do^ &Ddcdd-®^, dsssddcSS), dd^ doo®35c3®dd Cod 
ddj®^ A@dd r adj^)dd>»j L ddordddd eivdcdjaSdyd doSpcdodo dj®de»d,isc30o ‘stos^pad g3®<s?o 
^94 dsdoodoaht^dodj® ^cSs’cIa djdodiO®^ d^dd^dd^ estfol^d dod.® fisd^audod.d. 

fijs^d daj&eiy^ d^ddo^ -d^ do§^oCodd^do sjs^o^d es$£doahd do- SJasftt^d 
sOe)^) ^jodid^ ^aodod, dadooddd^do d^dod^cadda* 36®4 djdodjOaddde^ “ zSjs^j*^ 
co&»3djdJ® ” sjz^jds^dzOsgodj- 

^ saddQod ©DdcdsiSa^d esdjcdjdQd^d^ §v?5;d d“e>^) sparwd^d^ yud^ddod ^d_ 

enJdoteSdod esdjofc 

^Oo3d3SjS3®^d d/s^djasSjoCoasad d)35®a®&!dodo o or\ 
ds^sisaaoAjdj^/r^ejaDdddi^^od dodc^Fsas® , 

£ d o®od d^r®, FqSj&dddja djf§® ddj 2p® d 

d|=2)dj®3»c3®^dd^do drv^ dddicdoo daSde^oasso 11 

5^11 esd^ddo45gid3jd dd-®^ csasdddoe^rigdcoa 
dd^ddii;3®4ft$ dd.'§ S3artocfya 3®ddoo > 
d[d^]dd3®d d§^o33dodo ^€>4od daic^osso dcf® 
c^a^ds^S ddjdofd gso doScdfd cSo^zJ^j®n 
ertoriad^daM^ortdd^e. eds®, dasad^Srto 
oarfo ^’ySoid s^fijdo djSjji^ido Sjcd^dorf^do s;o3y®^ | 
dj^^o do^jdgpsod ?pj®*o4odr?o s^jsisdj^d/®eesSdo 
§j^4c. t^oedod^d ssd ddocOadtfo ep®7^^2p®4|jrf./a<sd n 
?roil Sjdt9d 0®&3^?!j^C©3o do33®d^Ald^F dy®^o3d^d?3^d07^O | 

ddl^d =^o2j0doc34dDodc9D^ido l^c&^adjsddadadasS^o n 


dsl| 




anj daJjs&d^s 


I®®3J- 


dyi dod[d*]^^Q^jlJ®^^§^od4iq^o*f3o 4cdoo^ dp 

23 - fg! Oirto x&dood^if/^aSi £>£ ^=®ioddoo dod dp 1 

2 aj a 2 *j ' v 

Sddjda&jFo ^doesod^d^ojdcsJodoD ^^jsod .d^ljoddo 
djdodJsSdj^odasdfds^a^d^^dT^^iSS^/s^dcCoo « 

7t 0l] djdg^r^ijdS^S aso^o&doo [doa]^ d^do dj»<°do$jd® 
dd^^fSfSAid =dodoado d>d^^o <3®d d^^dodcdwdd^o u 
4y, ^ddo d^d-® yodjdo <32^ddj®«?3 =3=®^ddo a®4dj®«?o 

cdeafco <S^jdo^^o3j®^o cdad;3Sdo ^dj^-SvcS-®#" §^d,sp® , 
d.ddo d^d^^oeOo&djSjJddo &3-®did^dj»^o ^do^js 
^ dddoo di ) Fgd J 'S‘v o5s^^e^didc&^&djsypdjFoade^SfJ n 
^oii sfDdcdJsddy^odoaido Tirdddjsydoaid dodddioddoio^sj^ 1 
do,d-§o3od dddddss^dd^e^o djidododddi siddod n 


* Lives of Kannada Poets, Yol. I, page 133. 
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qSoti; ■&)-$■ 0V00- 

^doejd^dsv®^ ^odrtj® da^dosr^Fdl^dod 't^s^zJ^sJd rdScdo d&®dc3 &>c»do sSoo^JsJ 
dp^ J s^a)^^4f5)od:oUo- adQod rf e doscdod JteSsJcdaftd^ “o&^^ddo doJd$^3,d ^dF 
aA^dS^dod djdejdd^dr^d ^o^e-oddcdo rfcc3g3,/®odb^ 0 ?W- o$$.o do3i dod^dd 

£re>0^K> djddo^dd rfodosoaddodo “ ddopSjg^aljd daoes^ dosc^rtacdaiidd dji)d 0 cdoo ” 

d.-»addoe0J3t)fs Jvafo&fctoakd- 

“ ^eodSjepdesdo^jd ” do “ iJorto! 0^^dd£83doAse3^a^i^Fd./&d < 3s3a>odooo ii^adoooi 
doA^dsfdd aiddo doori^doo • • . . ” dodo SeidoSSod^dD^rf. s®^d^>§S>§o3jsd 

o^^d, dodod -add dsjsdddo^ zfcSFdo^ ddo^ di^^drd^- 

^drfe^crfol^ 3 4 , dododdo $dojno*$s§o®£®, rfodo^d^* Ajodrttfd^ a)dd 

dodo^ ^ejddjB’iiddo aiddn^d. “ addo a^bdodddjdo ; sssSdotf^ d^Qdddo ; spado^d 
Ajs^diwddo j 'add dod <3i*o^ ; Sai^o d@ a«o 2“^ > zOo's^oacdod dcd s^dsodoacdid djdsdc^®^ 
dood^dod^^jddo add j 4 ^d^^ii^jad^ds^^acs^dop^ dodod^od^odjo 5 do&)oddoc3 

add^ sc’e^dd «d^d^dcdjshd__dd^o- ■B'aosaj^os.aoa^, ^dJsqSd, 

dcd;d, dos^d, dd^^ddsoddo^ spad^drod^^aasiadodj&^aa^^doadado, dodod^o 
e^dejos^S^ do?d sSbodoWyd^aJo/®” ^jjQ^joSoodsJo /d^rtof - 

Seidd^od i ^f’&poQShZpdf® dojjSod 5 dd d^doaodod do 5 o®d:^®d ©35^ ^dddo i 
d| ^dd ) ^2f3j9s^9>eir?v'o 5 ©dddo^ zOS)0 es^dcOood ^^do^c^dodo S^odoeOdo^ d- 

cbQcodoscdod d)Cj3>d dooc^do^d^od sgja^dcdstd ^(SsjQd^cdo dodod^)ru», d^doscdod 
d)£j3@>£c3®d o§/©^i^d’ > d s^ddd sdocjSod$r\j® &cda ?5ozOoJj5^)o^5odo ^3®s^^do 

odo. ®'ado3^o^d® o doq5oddo dd^d^_ ^oddo 5o^ eOddo^j^oQddddo:_ 

dj ii dfgdo^js^d do-^d^ddd ji^oS^r d^-s^fs 

<dv© id^o^o do^d^odjd-^odddcdyS 1 2 ^v^^dod^dodjodo jp® j 
cdjf^^cSadas? f ss> dododdo 
^^e3d»ddd/@^2sdo dj<S0dQ». ? ^doosoaorfj®(>a;do u 

^235^1 odo dododdo •£<2)3$35»dobodod^ ^ora®&d«?dj% ® zOdQdo 

ddi*:— " V "* 

dj ii Ae^doAjs^js^d do-^d^dd dosdo^^F das^ ei 

rCz® d0«^o di^d^od^d^oddzpcdj®^^" ssidodosiddo^d^ da j 
QpScSj&^JT ^fS^eScdoa 8ssa dadoddo ^Edr^^esardo 
^Foepasia^cSoaaido ^3©dds^?s^dooa3^oe5j®^&!do n 

^ dj^ddo^ ^^ejd^^addo smdsds^doddi- dsd^do ^ <Oddo ^jsoz* 

id^^Aid p esdd dddiS 3ood^ dozOoda^ ^<^dddo- ?:«>©ic3fd®d so/sd^o do^^i 

7^s?“o dddd©^ dod^- c3®0£c33k dad^) ^^dd^cdod^ad : 

“ • . . . • r^fF^ssaride) 

^fospa^tfdcsasdo sdi&ydds^^doosoaod^^^do ” »oiodado- 

sadddadddj^Fad : 

“.Sf^F^cd^Fld©- 


1 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1889, No. 38. 

2 ^ a^c»3cdo tfsS ©tSj^^aj-or^ssd sSjsqJsnass^rt ajoqi3S3Thd eio. 

8 Vol. I, page, 346 

4 Ibid., page, 347. 
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1 dj£e)dn^^dooffi®oe3./®£&Jdo n” 

«hda^ d- 

-^o 

dod^ddo dd^_ Ci^^OS®^ £ ^£"3ai £Q2p5oj^®’5*<x) 

Oe>£35$o tfj^0^C^pgfo3DOa3'®oa5j®^33(6o ’ doyc3a>?S aS^S^oQdoddd. dddfftdo 3aWS©^ 

d^j^o^a&dsp’d^ ^g^ajs^od^dd:^ s£^? dd^ s^d'ddo d)g®d o^^ddd^do^dQod 
‘ e>^ ^esdaiddd^asdo $j&vtts*Q&jz^sfrae3j»f8df$o ’ do&to®ft oo^doddo- edoddod 
* =5 ! E i * 3 3aiF-i3o^e9W®s;s ! ^<ao9ajdj®’ ‘ ^^rd^c3^rlje)^EQ^d^(?j®^j® ’ ad^d./® a,od^. 

dododd^ do^d^dod^c^d ^j/a){^d,^d d^Qdq^dodo^djd^ c?^^d dd sivc3®o®3^odo^5\i<?/ d®p^j 

csahc^doaio^ ^d.j^®cOCk3v ‘ f£j®pj® jpsTd^dad,®caradopS dodod^^odjo 5 doyasft s6^v 
■^«®joado^)dOode)j®, sa-ddd©^ dpdoaodad dossdycdodq^ eo^oso^ . 

dj ii y sp-ado^sei^ESe^otfoddodo agidiS^wsdQo ^S3jdo3® 

3a>^3addjdo^d@^ddb&dd£<d d*®,ejfej® fido&As® do | 

?^2p®7\^Sj^i3®^o ai^cOoA) 

w^3»cJo dsdjF^d^d^odvs^ftdo d°do®fS®d^odja h 
dj ii defe®o3®dd^ dod-sydod/»d *%j dodo&^cdoo a®d?s>o® 

8Se>do do®®£doo tiv^ro <3di^?ode^ ) d)^o83 ; ^o3'5^J®0&iO II 
asjDd^as® a»Soaodo dc&SoAi ftascte^oepcSj^^S^ r!j®odoo 
dodoo ^5%e^Fd^o r?e$c3desl?o&ao d^do^arad^odjo n 
dodd^^d^®^^djdjcjddo^jCjdod^jj®, dododd^ d^do®c3od &d dod^> 

cS^ais^odo- 2 j^, tfcScfo « dda®dJJ®jdd^dd?§ 3&3^d^F^d3»ej$^od^ dos^odyd ^a^sd 
o0®A eo^Veio 3j|03oS^do^)do esdoeSd- 

do^odd TdjodrJdo ddorx scSJ^^djsdSe^- d^dd^ goodo $y^ ^So&oSd. -sidda. 

&voi3o. da?Ddddo^ d^a^ados^d ssddepsdrWd^e 

erudoo&doddo- «d jJasVd^ “ ^ddoqSodd dca&d^o ^ddj®^ ” dodo cS^dddo- 

a^dDe)cdod do<s®dj£p®did®^d doadddo^ dj®dd^ ^^rjCj^^oDodo- d-i djddo 

^dddo^ “ *3^odj ” “ asa^d^asiS ” “ ^aowsoji^w ” “ ” 

dodo esd^dy^cdosid ^orfj®^?*) d^^dosSdo^dQod £>&^$ddo c3~®^zi;^d'9).§odoafNdT 
dzdo^e^ wdjcdoepj®dFD^do^c3o dosa^d^ we) YJ d 3®d^ doees^dcdasAS dsJ^o- -std?^ 

dod^soi? '%%• ( ^dd 'addo o3osd ydfidodd^ ddod 7 ^ 9 $^- emdsa© 

deydod s^dddO^ dod * da)cl)^^Se)g = ^dq^^QdddJ^^o^ ) y^ , doy d^^de^ dysea^s^dod 
‘ ’ ‘ «^odo»dc5a<d:es 5 ‘ ’ d^dosdi^ ofc^d^^od^odo 

ea®?od«o asd^sjJ^joy^- 

dfcidod^d «d^d eOyajoS^ djsddddscCoradoeO djjpsddo 'ae^Qd^c’o. cSodd^ dy v d 
o®d dfd^sjSj.a^sod^ocjJsSid^F^D®^ ceddoddd dso&ead^ddoeOoddo. 'ade^^o^d 
Aoeijdz^j $ 0 ? ScDnd^o- 

^11 &yddis^^sj®do?5i^ de^^cv^dd 

aj^ed^id/so^jdjs^o dj®^dd diS^ddo sorrs^d 1 
ijj^S&do 7^oes'»^ddao^^2f3 j®^ oddo zOo^®^©^ 

G?i©daSo^s«>o3odd?Jodd c*doddo d©3jo3j®'?o n 


<SL 


1 ‘ Sg^SO^cS^tf^ttSsfo ’ doaudJ «dodA^rf £dod Sd^d£> ‘ j^^ssSnj^^scfJSttfsJo * 

- - *-— - ^-] 

3 Lives of Kannada Poets, Vol. I, pages, 346-351 and Vnl. II, page, 204. 
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& 0®dadd£ltf : 

4J^f3 daasodosjtfo ^dcd^epdad^dod FoWdog^o \ 

&:£c£)a?o dis^d/sa dcSdod ddid^do didod/S*?* 
e^Aidas® r?oe^$$ oadaddod i3d/®&;do8*ero n 

tfou ^jsSoQo o^^dd Zjd^dooSj zOa^oes dJiddo d^ rdoSoo i 
ddcSFd S3®dao dd'*^o ddorOrv' ?joA®o&Dy®d<j25^./8)^ddd./3s?i h 

■Broit w daddtddjs^odo j^da^^da^^dd^Fd^l^F i 

sSj^doo d3&>a3/®^d^F^oef3dd®jepddoo n 

^oii dodd =?rod&oSad d^&Sdd^l^do i 

dodo 5Jddd^do c^do^F£) f3«if\ dd^dsddo s^oasrso n 

djii S^osdoo dod d^s§(3^do d(jdq3o®dao dad-is^ddsido o 

d®o®dao d/e) 8b dd ^a ■s ! ae)rtodidodod c^js^d^d^o i 
cosdo rJoASoas^doo^asdd^^ds^r^o^addo ®s 

cO'sosdoo og^sssdjs^d dd ! e)35W83|^d2j^dj®^'po®doo u 

A)oA®o3S^odaa dd^dadadd cd^ 539dsScdaa3^ o&3jdda^ d/c$/d(Ood 

S^li #3§dio tf&^da %S®da3io dddo rf(>S3®A®ddao daiSd 
^slo3j3>^j©^dcO$^do s3<sdo <aod|hro&k^c&> dossd i 
?1 A F^da39jAdo Is^do ag®d c&daS^oJle^do %jod ®@o 
oSa^dvs^eSsIdoda d/s4Jj^ -3-do3j®^sF e><j^(=dO®d3®;^d n 

<3?s33-j d.®(>das3 dos3z^da 5oo©9d_da. dod) da^tfa cospj^dood. ^ 
%%&r cfod^ dE^FdaiS®^ ^dotfaa 5o^ sc^cOod^d : 

^on , 5r03jjodj®5l dood»dd ^cdaa^o doo3j(3od ogf^ssso^d ^cdaa^o t 
^cdo^do^d dodasd ^oSojozOa^J) dodo^^s^^des ^asF ii 

^Oll d J3d/d J ® d^dD9dOoA9do d^O®j05o$nJ dd^d dgOid { 

•Jj^S dod iD§D^?'.2)33®j&^'§7^ 7^3didod^df”d^ 0gr^ _^?3do II 

dyi dododj®“dcj9^dQo <s«!ojd<2)20oi^3i^®d-*ddcd^dd»d 
■arj£oQo£>z Oaido^oa®!^ss deSdldj^dc^ 0,&^ddori® i 
drdosSossds^elo eSdo sg@di^o gjs^hcdooo z^oda ^eax 

dojdod^oodo das^a^T^d da 5^ d^/oj^os®. n 

djii sgAjosdsl^FdoddFd^o daa^d^cft/SjsF^d^ do3 ;d® 
&dSdFog<S£o&^a3i®£S?$2d ; ^ / ®f^SJSc^oSjSfV^^oS/®^ i 
^ddj8V® j ^a3a3V , da^d®dr?aesid^^o83i : o3a^Fd^^j^iia ji r 0 
S^d 0^^rj3dde^dao^3 da3cd>®^ ^c^daa^orfjec® u 

d)ii r^df^oaj^jo dado^js^o^dcdodaodaddad^^dados^da^ssp} 

2?dPc)o dc0^7^Fdaad;®^®dad da23 , 73o®?3y®^ : a ! daad^F^<^ d^ss 1 
dajdeso ^s^daosd^slrddciddp dod^FcGao d^d^j®'^ 
dgd^s^dod d^daodddddd« ea^^^oidwdj.dadjo n 


31 -^L 


4 


38 


dyi Jgp&d sSe^d^eSdod eOod &3dods5o3addoe)do£o 
daa&dde^v'o 2Jd~^a5a$ < ££>o:d‘f i dorddj®^ 2*51 
e^^ddod^ aSd^dcOadd dao&s^rUio&o tfoti 3*ao 
©sid^odoo dod^ddd^-^257fcdok3j® ©gj^ESao^a» 

=dou d^d/s^SSodcadodaCidd ^a©7tofodex>rt£>o3o^e a)©o do i 

=£<3o3:&cJ;:da dcoo-S-e^rcda ^<3 dojaajrtdefo^ ^o§je>$^q3dda» 
dyi A?So3adc»d;do rf^dascfladdds^d^dd-^l^aa 
r\jS&7i$ J &83a&da7^V'adaado&>Q ;j CQ30 ZOoS^CdOo I 

doe«£)o n^ddSo [5^]ds?_dd daoaa;d;j«^cC.®^dodoa 
cSoessj^Pcis^^osSoodjdjs^^d^ dodo dao&j© 5 ^^ddo n 

djii dad^&£>§^a?r®^d^ddOddtf.^OjS>3^ dacdoo^odnado 
C5«)Oa)dc®r5odDa)dJSOdorad« ^didoF ^WdXo I 

<5*^0 0®c3®^ cfdc3d$<Daz$$A aS^es^a, dodaddaSO®^ 

^ado d^o®, ©^^ddadaij^sa^ek^*^^®®^ u 

dyi ddiJodo ^oassej^^esd ^fasa^oaddoo ^dc^F *&% 

«?d dooojgu^dd dad dj®[o]da ^T^ai^S^dodaad^da do \ 
dad£>o d^Sddjs^da djsScdoddaado £>33eiS ^sLa^o&o d'®e 
ad de^^aad^ s§fs>7issc^i ^os^odor^ ^c&a^e^d^u 

dyi dodad^do doej^&sj^o e5^de3d dad.®^ - ^, ^c^ss^do da 
agid aaadotf^ =&®ocaacSod doQdiSio i*o i 

addsj'^qSroK^o ^jaodcsd jg©r\«?<; <3®a>s®do d^[dod^oj 
dedo sacsadd^dod^SdsSdd® ea^^o^aadcrad^dcdaijFo n 
©jJ^qSdd da^dotf^d^ dodotSddcdod^ ^cddo da^odd^ &o&> enjaaoddrosJo?^ dva&^do 
dd^- Sodo^ =#©ddo ^ado^do d^do®o3o dasacaoSodda^ tsvse^eS^odo ^^cfta^i ajcua^hdadd 
eiooooqj^do^ ^©Sofe&a oa&esa^ddda^ doj^ddo- ^ doss'da^ pj^^^ddo <§vdo 3doje:e> 
dd^ ei^dd “ dd^ dS^aofojFjSo ^acflc^Fdoda^ ” daasadaaedfitod do^dd^ doaSJa ddj»^ 
z$cCod ^dajncidda^ ^yada^ddo^* 

©^ ^q5dd d^cdo5D®a^ ^jldoa^^dQj. do^odd d£do&dyod<3£ doohdadda- 

dyi sgia^^eSjsgoeCtovcSjSfd aSoJJd o3a&®£e>&^$do eOe^d 
z^rA^jsv^t)^ ^saejg^^do oaas^ i 

,§r\ d^da^rd doroadjepaddd&^t^^ddo aa§)o3®fT 
drte^o ^d^rejoadosyodj^dcdoo d^o^^^^do n 


SiD^ I. 


"dd^d coaUtf 

?resF53ad^d (4)-«- no!!o ) ‘a?^®(’Sdddaosdddodd dcra^d^dca^d, 5 ^Soa&d (£j-5S- 
0 - 04 . 0 ) * S^2Jdjdaadcdio^ da^da/icdeso, tyeS/n^sfotijo ’ 'ads^d/s csaii'drtvahdeS^oda 
^dajd^^addo eOdddoddo - 1 ^ad&sd^e^d ^cdsSd^faddo So^ dfsio^jdejaddo - ejdd esd 
da csfead ^adesdVdj®^ djasS^da^Sea,- 

1 Lives of Kannada Poets, Tol. I, (£st^dvS^ } page 10. 
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< 3 L 


dd^d ‘ e^od^osOod dd^o (sJios?®©) drfod^o ^j/s^dod 

jSod^doo efcsftJjcS 5 adj^ddV’ ‘ 3^®** 5 ‘ #oz&tt ' ^> 0Z) sdw^) w^tW^s; 5J»r?e#o 

Cjjd ^'S'i-^* oooH) D«)od0SjOi5j^O3>?2C5 

t sBjt^^^^(D©ci3oo ^So^o^dj^odoyo 

Q^xz^o sdooajSjoCdjiCoOsdiSDd^orf^^o^sd^sl^a^ | 
jJa^raFo sd&Jj^sJ^^^o^sdo o^sssesSrcDaisdro^e; 

J^^^jfSodo dOOj>)dvdjdo do$57^ o3.5«)S^c^® j2^f“*/dOf\l5^pC(JOO II * 

<^o&5 4j» w ^t?s3cSj9^, dod^l^d (£;-$• ooo-o) &Jr>cDS^qj<Saiodod 

< §, ? osds>d§3 g^^d^§4dd^®y3«©3^dd 
^/s^dortr^dotod 5d^S^da>tfj®^z5rvro7^ i 

jisdas^rt ?Socd Zj^dad^as^oddoo ?\v2£>® 
sp®da|p(>d<sd/»£& ^^dd;^A5doddod./®£<dd;>o u ’ 

<ioeO e*a dis^dd/®^, ■tfasmdocgdd (#j-2>- oj >o») ^oAsddd^dd do.©ddc&> sJea^ddl^d 

‘ ■efon dddda^ddao 8p®da$®d53odes 3 C&> &^,oadeT i 

■arcSdojsojdQ^ c3®ot5o^ <addflodoo d^cGo^sa^os^odddoo n 

eddjqyFdd^p^dde^d 

‘ =e?o|| fd^oSs dd^s®da?>o3oo ^^533o3^53«d&o^d8^c3o^oaJ5) | 
rvesoJjd de^odesoJJd^o rtso^^a^oa^odddoo h 

<^o20 ddy^d^j do^ws&^Fdd (^-^- 0J >^) ^4 j) ^3J?5£®rdc5/as > hd 

“ a)dodoe7^ddo rt25Fd0^5dj ^d© 

s|^a e^/adood©d:>d^Qod.«dd;> doj»ad^os!)do 2 j©$cO® i 
^ dodjsdo jdd2pjs<2)o , 5‘®d ) ^ i i3iio ad^oe^aid^dejo 
qjjd^o^3d)§2p®A) c3®td^d 3}®oho zfjdV&o Oz>V^o l| ” 

^oeO dj^dcdj®^, ap^do^acdo (4j-3- osj<if) &)<d^io®88£3 

‘ jS^ddd o3® 

ij^d jJsdjd ^dfsodi ef^vrW i 

d/^ldddcsJjdj^fsscS^SfO^ddS^A^dcsJo #j®£<p® 

d, dpddiSd 23iojio r dedo2J5>ddod^^o» 1 

«?>0 * 

oboeO dd^dd^ 3 , <08s?fee9 Sdo3/«)^dodo (4j-«- o«ooj ad^eSo^dopscda jaje^dcSo dj^desds^d 

a cdsU^d^ OdafdwzpdcOode^^, dd ?a®d d 0 aa®d ey^odjo^ozO &&&r$ 
dj&teasotforttfo, doosod ) 4^'c^ o 5J®dor!^2pd3dod ©g^o dd^d, do^«3 d^sodddo ®®d, d^d; 
d^odd^ 3p®od, dd?3®^dd^ <ao®d, gjd^a^pdpsd^ aepjdodozO eddoaFddjacsddio do^dd^, #oc^ 
d^o3odo&) d$afod3a addrttfoafo, 3®odd c3®Uj dpd, <3®^ r?oo&© ds^ea ©s^es es>d5d®£, 


1 riasockuc^, agStoclBBSjd, 23_24. 
4 rtiraoctoel, jf/qSstosaajd, 5)W 13. 

“r 

* 3J?So3$03£Q, ?$ 0 & 4 , 7 . 


4a 
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«s3FsSj9^d;S5o2i dg£^d®®>r\tfo e3^5, «>c63rra5J»8pc3o3ods>®e)o??®d^5as3^®5Jad^o3o 

ddF=5\dt3F 3 O3o9odod® Ad03f8, - * - * ” 0 ^ 0& - 1 

sj^d^do ^/Soej r?do£)A> ©dd =5 ! f3^eS?tf®5odj'^ c3sW^dp, doT^e^JScSi 

cfo9 B&sJSde^SSodo &££&sJdd 'addo- 

epto^^o^fSo (4|-g- oi.o«) ^ iw^tfccartc*^ ‘ sie^rtdoc&o^®, ^rtdjdddrrarido 

<3403c?Se 5«!O ig$» ?PS^c3®WB , »€5oW'®d^e3 , 95«^<S^cS388B®0 Zj Zd^.«c3®o 7yoZjS®cO®do‘*J 2p«3A® 
■^®®^dood©e^d35jdi*3s§ ’ oiodi tfawdS^ ^^dd©^ so®ttertedo^doda cdpydoddo- 
esdd © cesW^r?^©, &>oa»dd.® ddar! - r »£ dp ^dsosdd Aorto®^^ ^o^^ds^ds?^ 

Zp?33^>oddS3®d c30^£oC5®7^/®p<3oddoZO oJ aid'd dfSiodp #JF\ ddod; d/i)d 5do^3)dO- «9©,d ^'dcd'-'dj 

^ddo d^do^oFgUd ©jfczOoqJd 13 dp ‘djepocO®^’ (&)-*$• 17 dp «ddasd) d/sod^ 

rtodoSAdoddo- 

^dcdod^do csddoddJo©^ $®l^dor?d<^ tf&yAi ©S), e«S^ 
dodo ‘ Tfv’Sc^d^aicSo ’ Sod SydozOdoigd (yc»jd 5, sg>W 76, dd^ 30)- 

ej3fo® : aVadd SopV^cdodo^ Aj^dd^doo $$ddd ©zp®di3/a>odo djsdSdo^Jjdj- 
a»oj|^> artfe^eWrt$,©aa nsjdad^dad ^dddpS®©cdod a,oda ^ozpddopd ^d^^o^cdo 
daagacraokd (dtf- ««**■ d®d, dt$34D do- ox) e®dd djsodooWo 1 - 'sidd©^ ©doddj^do ^j®p 
doddd dojd ^deao zOddd^do 3?®®) d/spdddd cS^o^d Sodocdod do 7i^?rijs, ^cSo^ood^Utyd 
e?^o3bd dor! rft-’ojd <3®;dc&ijo)rL® zp-fc^ccdod^ dsrfdosadod zOd&d- 

«6W»d» o*. dp iSddosd^p F5®^^do o dodjs, dortt^© 

d© !3)t38fTb®,t3*cJ*, dp^cdodo d^dj^d^ ^edo^d^dodj®, osaii^drte dWSr?j® sgpjp 
g^jOd .Sd^odj® di^ddir^od^d- 

ii 

< dz^do ’AozOod^ do^cdo ddrttfo 

©dp^ lo®5®dd?^^ ©odjd€^ ‘dpv_^ dooi^cCoo ?5®dddoo (Ep. Cam., Mysore, Pt. II, cd»r! 
doo^e> 28) ‘ BKfcfty eOddo ’ (Ep.“lnd., Vol. XV, p. 332) ‘ ijdo^DSKd^o 40^9 
£U d ©£©3o ’ (Ep. Cam., Shixnoga, Vt II, ^dzO 184) (Lives of Kannada Poets, Vol. I, p. 
361)- ‘s-ddo da-aw^l^ efsis^dd&o’ (Ind. Ant.,Vol. XII, p. 223) Aodo ©dp^zO^cdsa 5® 
sssado^ d- s5e>^ da^o^do ‘ &,dd ’ ‘ eOddo ’ ‘ ©tf>3 ’ do®d«®d ‘ dz5Ad 0 ’ ^ozO 

©^Fddo a ^jsrfwo ai^ssav &cS % ^ 9h ‘ ^^ Qod ^ dc5t3i ’ °^ nsh esdFdd^ 

zfjscfoddo- ‘ «Jd ’ ‘ dpf * dczO ^z^?dv7l ‘ daS^o ’ AozJ ©dFdeo^d edpd ©^F^e^dodo ?3®^j 
g^o^odjS© - rj« 9 *de 3 -o«d «^Fd©^ zOdcOoo^jdodd TS^zOddz^ cdooda ©c^f- sjpv’oddj® 
J®o®desso®d ©q3F- ©dd ‘ zOd ’ ‘ 5 oiozO a®doritf d8€oo®^dFjg) ‘ dz^do ’ oiodp- 

-ad^ ©Q^cSop «»%- cd^odd 

£ ^d^<a^o^z^o®asJdoo do^dpdFOoo zOdddo’ (Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 231, 

foot note 1) * *K»8*J1 q$s3o tifcptio ’ (Ep. Cam., Mysore, Pt. II, ^ddpdrf^pW, 1 8) 
« +a*to zOddo ’ (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 93) ‘ 4* ***•*[<■] 

20 ddo^ ‘ s®dddoX»do z0ddc33€o^ ’ (Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, 98 J* 


i Madras Fpigraphical collection for 1915, No. 658. 
Tjivss of Kannada Poets, Vol. I, p. 2*8. 
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‘ ©j^ d ^d£e?don@zdoa^^rdjisd,3o^o3ico l^okoo PSort^dddd zbddo doortVdeo * 
(S.I.I. Texts, Yol. IV, No. 33 of 1889) »boZ0 diO^rtKYe ^sesebdod^d- t?do aa;C3® 
sddesr^ejj®^ 4 zodd ’ dozb 4jois tfd^ ejqSrd^o ? dadas-e*.©, •s i <3craajS3Sodd, 

dedjsg^d, essfoY^i, obo&5n$h 4 &}dd 3 ddcdo^ <3^&&do^3)d8odd£ •#* ‘ dz&3 ’ ‘ Y^S 3 

^°zb eszpr^) <2>?>d- 4 [sstfdd] Co^yd && 'Scortd^d (Ep. Cara., Yol. XII, e^EDSofo^.dsd^, 

32) ‘ d^fi&i^cOjo Yt?!d^co 5 (Ibid, Yol. IV, c3«»rtdeor?0, 28) 4 SSOp^do tf&craridedS 
(Ibid, Yol. VI, ^disdo, 9 5) eboeSdoLiD^ofoj® ‘ dz5A>d 3 obozbzjSrdd,^ ‘ cS^vti 3 4 sS^s 3 

‘ $<3;>rA)d ’ »bozb §,al38ddr>^o emxioSjs^^e^S^d- 

sat^rfidY desdold©- Yf^d YsSod^dl^csJojs ‘ dz3«o 3 ^oz^drd^, dofd^od 
©e^d e3c5?V ^/d^o ^reebdo^jg)- add^d^ ‘ es«Sddd doe^d^cdo^oZOortjs^od 

&)ddo 3 abode ^pj^d^diS (Lives of Kannada Poets, Vol. II, p. 93), cgodjs^ozbepcdo©^ (p. 4) 
4 d^d/sdz5rdde ^jZbo^doo 3 cbodo c3a>r\ddorrf./8, dozjdodjd^ 4 ■SdzStfodo 3 abode 

do/dpA)o3ddi® (Lives of Kannada Poets, Yol. I, p. 128), sajdyJtfdd^dS^ ‘ *»&®r 53;©£ do 
z5dd|Zbo^dco ’ cbozboa)^ ^j®^deOa)8;dj® (Ibid, p. 272), egdOFcOsi^^tJSirad©^ 4 SiSoF'ddog^ 3 


obodo doqkdd-® (Ibid, p. 348) zOdadoddo- -ad^ e^rdO o o3a ? doortd* * dwfoSdfL’; 

4 dossddo 3 ; doeMyazs-Fddo 4 3oa3^a3A>ddo 3 ; do&®^ doS^s^Fddo 4 ^©^ddo 3 - 
esdEfaidEO zbdd, d^e^, ^>vd, smAidF, ©sD;*, zOdd <bodd 4 doaQd 3 dodo esqSrd^ 

zsojsd^e 4 ^ddo 3 4 i,d£c^dde’ 4 dj^dreQddo 5 abode »<j5rS3®;ds>»ddo- ^^ddo abozOod^ 
4 ^s%©A;d ’ 4 sa®<do 3 4 ^Qd 5 4 ^dd 3 4 sSdrtob 3 £ozd didr*^ szb rtc?o emsd 

°° <^© 00 2 ' t) V O 
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Banavasi, the capital of the Kadambas 
Bhaktimarga, religious movement 
Bhasha-Chaturbhuja, title. . 

Bhattakalamka, author 
Bilhana, poet 
Brahmanic 
Buddhism 
Chalukya, dynasty 
Champu, classic style of composition 
" , Champu-Kavya 

Chhandombudhi, work 
Chandraraja, author 
Damapayya-Dandanayaka, chief 
DevarSyn II, Vijayanagara King 
Dynasties of the Kamrese Districts , quoted 
Epigraphy, Annual Reports on 
Erumaiyuran, chief mentioned in the Tamil Sangam literature 
Honna, poet 
Hoysala, dynasty 
Jagannathadasa, poet-saint 
Jaina 

J*anna, poet 
Kadambas, people 
Kanakadasa, poet-saint 
Kannada, language and literature . . 

Kannadigas, the Kanarese people 
Karnataka, language, literature and country 
Kavirajamarga, work on Rhetorics . . 

Klrtivarma, author 
Kittel, Rev., 

Krishnadeva-Raya, Vijayanagara King 
Lakshimdhara, minister of Devaraya II and poet 
Lives of Kannada Poets , work 
M&dhavach&rya (Vidyaranya), religions teacher 
Nagar juna, poet 
Nagavarma, author 
Nandamapundi, village 
Narasimhaeharya, R. 

Narasimhacharya, S. G. 

Narayana-Bhatta, poet 
Nripatunga, author 
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Padmaladevj, Queen 
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Panini, 

Pennapari-n&dii, province . . 

Prakrita, 

Pratibha-Sarasyatl, title of Rebbanabbe 
Purandaradasa, poet-saint . . 

Ragale, style of composition 
Rajaditya, author 
Rajaraja-Narendra, Eastern Chalnkya King 
Banna, poet 
Rashtrakuta, dynasty 
Raviga-ehamupa, chief, 

Rebbanabbe, woman 
Rice, Ij. 

Sabdarm&dsana, work 
Samskrita, 

Sangatya, style of composition 
Shatpadi, style of composition 
SitadevI, queen . . 

Tadpatri, capital of Pennapari-Nadu 
Tamil Sangam 
Tayikunda-N&taka , drama . . 
Tribhuvanamalla, Western Chftlukya King 
Tribhuvanamaliadova-chola-Maharaja 
Uchchangi, fortress 
Udayaditya, author 
Uday&ditya, chief, 

Vachana, style of composition 
Varahamihira, 

Vatsy&yana, 

Vaishnava, sect 
Vijayanagara, dynasty 
VikramdnJcad&vacharita , work 
Vimalodaya, poet 
Vira^aiva, sect 
Yadava, dynasty 
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PREFACE. 




Of the cultivated languages of the South, Kannada or Karnataka stands second 
to none. The Karnataka country and the Karnataka language are of great antiquity. 1 
“ Karnataka ” is mentioned by Panini, Vatsyayana and * Varaliamihira. The mention of 
Banavasi, the capital of the Kadambas in A^oka inscriptions, the mention of Erumaiyurau 
in Tamil Sangarn literature, and the discovery of the papyri at Oxyrhynehus 3 in Lower 
Egypt are too well known to require repetition. 

Some scholars hold that thei’e must have existed quite a large number of Kannada 
works during the days of Buddhistic supremacy over the Karnataka, whioh have been lost 
to us now. In their opinion Nagarjuna, Vimalodava, and others mentioned by Nripatunga 
in his Kavirajamarga are Buddhist authors. But according to some others Buddhism does 
not seem to have made much headway in the Karnataka, their argument being that not even 
a single Buddhistic work is available in the whole range of Karnataka literature. 

hen Jainism took the place of Buddhism in the Karnataka, Kannada was highly 
cultivated under the patronage of the ruling families and even became a vehicle of then- 
religious literature. In the course of a few centuries the Jains produced poets like Adi- 
Pampa, Ranna, Janna and Honna, rhetoricians like Nripatunga, Nagavarma and Udaya- 
ditya, aud scientists like Rajaditya, Chandraraja and Kirtivarma. With the beginning of 
the rise of Basava in the 12th century Jain authors in Kannada began to disappear, their 
place being taken by the Vira6aivas and the Yaishnavas. Ylrasamsm was also a mass- 
movement and naturally gave a great impetus to the lauguage of the masses. The classic 
Ohampu style of the Jains fell into disuse and the popular Skatpadi, Ragale, Sang alga and 
Vachana took its place. 

The beginning of the 16th century saw the Brahmanic counter-revival. The Bhakti 
cult or Mdrga, the dominant religions movement of this period, produced Poet-saints like 
Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa, Jagannathadasa and a host of others. Their Shatpadis, songs and 
narratives form the sweetest of the Kannada literature of this period- “ It is not to be under¬ 
stood, however, that the above periods of Jaina. Virasaiva and Yaishnava literatures are 
marked off from one another by hard and fast lines, and that during the literary predomi¬ 
nance of one sect no works originated with the others.” 

The advent of the British and the introduction of the European system of education 
have had their own effeet on Kannada literature. We have to-day a large number of poets 
and dramatists, who have composed original works and translated from the best western 
writers; but, even the best work of this period cannot stand comparison with a third rate 
work of any of the former three periods. It is because the age is barren and devoid of 
imagination. 

Systematic enquiry and scientific research in regard to Kannada language and litera¬ 
ture largely owe their origin to western scholars like the Rev. Kittel and Mr. Rice. It was 
Rev. Kittel who for the first time collected and published an account of a few Kannada 
poets in his preface to Nagavarma’s Chhandombudhi , in 1875. He was followed by 
Mr. Rice who published a somewhat fuller account of Kannada poets in his introduction to 
Bbattakalamka’s Hdbd&m&asana. “ These accounts are necessarily brief and inoomlpete and 
contain a few statements which recent research has shown to be incorrect. Further, being 
written in English, their accounts though useful to the English-knowing Kannadigas, are 
not of much use to the bulk of the Kannadigas who are ignorant of English.” In .1907 
appeared the first volume of the “ Lives of Kannada Poets ” (up to the 14th century), 
the life-long labours of the late S. G. Narasimhacharya, whose sound scholarship and poetical 
skill commanded admiration from all the Kannadigas, and of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha¬ 
charya, Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore (since retired). Twelve years 

1 Fleet’s Dynasties. of the Kanarese Districts , pp. 3 and 4 and p. 42, footnote 1. Biihler’a note; pages 27 
and 28 of his introduction to Bilhana’s Vi kramankadSvacharita; Lives of Kannada Poets , Yol. II Introd. p. 1. 

8 Lives of Kannada Poe's, Vol. It , Introd. p. 4. 

8 Journal of the Roy.J Asiatic Sooiety for 1904, pp. 399 if. 
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passed before the second volume appeared, and we have to-day the Lives of Kannada 
Poets brought up to the end of the 17th century. The able scholar, Mr. R. Narasimha- 
charya, promises us his third and last volame shortly which is to bring the work up to date. 

The object of this memoir is to supplement the two volumes of the Lives of Kannada 
Poets and place before the public a few additional names of Kannada poets who are 
mentioned in inscriptions. South-lndian History, it must be understood, is largely dependent 
upon South-Indian Epigraphy for its material, political, social, religions or literary. As 
wall be seen in the body of the article, much of the matter in the sequel Las been taken from 
the Madras Annual Reports on Epigraphy and from other published Epigraphical literature. 
Kannada inscriptions in general and those of the Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, Yadava and 
Hoysala in particular, are in themselves excellent specimens of literary composition. Some 
of them read like little Champu-Kavyas (e.g. see Epigraphia Indica, Volume XIII, page 
826), and in some cases the names of the Poets who composed these records are given. 
The authors of the Lives of Kannada Poets have already brought to light nearly seventy poets 
mentioned in inscriptions. In a few cases only their names arc preserved. Still their 
mention cannot bo undervalued; for it is not unlikely that some day their works maybe 
discovered and their importance established. 

In the Office of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, are 
a number of Kannada inscriptions which are not yet published. Some of these are indeed 
literary productions worth recording as Kdvyas. An inscription of the time of the Vijaya- 
nagara King Krislmadevaraya mentions a drama Taijikunda-Nataka by name. It also states 
that women appeared on the stage. Others introduce people who had directlv or indirectly 
advanced the cause of literary production. Dandanayaka Damapayya of U chehangi (Madras 
Epigraphical collection for 1899, No. 135) is called ‘ sakala-vidvajjanamritarnava-purna- 
chandra, ’ ‘ chatura-ekaturmukba ’ and 1 bhasha-ohaturbhuja ’; SitadevI wife of Tribhuvana- 
malladeva-Chola-Maharaja, was a great scholar and a patron of letters, and is referred to in 
the following terms: 1 a6ritavibudhajana-sudhe ’, 1 kavi-gamaki-vadi-vagmindra-vaitalika- 
pSthakadijana-paritusbte ’ (ibid. No. 121); PadmaladevI, wife of Tribhuvanamalla, was 
called •' abhinava-Sarasvatl ’ and ‘ sakala-k aladhari ’ (ibid, for 1913, No. 122); Rebbanabbe, 
wife of Raviga-Chamupa, seems to have been the greatest poetess of the time and is addressed 
as ‘ pratibha-Sarasvati, ’ ' sakala-kala-pravine ; and ‘ kavipravaranute ' (ibid. No. 128). 
There are a few important records, fully discussed in the sequel, which help us immensely 
not only in identifying some authors already familiar to Kannada literature, but in revealing 
to us some valuable details about their lives of which the literary world has been in the 
dark till now. The following are some of the instances :— 

(1) Udayaditya the author of an Alankara work in Kannada and Udayadftya, the 
ruler of Pennapari-nadu with its capital at Tadpatri (Madras Epigraphical collection for 1892, 
No. 338) are possibly not two different persons. 

(2) Lakshmidhara, the Minister of Devaraya II ancl a nephew of Madhavacharya 
the famous Advaita protagouist, was not only a patron of letters but also a great poet him¬ 
self (Inscription No. 38 of 1889). 

(3) Narayana-Bhatta, the donee of the Nandamapundi grant of Eaja-Raja-Narendra, 
was a great poet in Samskrita, Karnataka, Prakrita and Andhra. 

I take this opportunity of tendering my sincere thanks to Sir John Marshall, Kt., c.r.E , 
etc., Director-General of Archaeology in India, for allowing me to publish this note as a 
Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India in Kanarese. My special thanks are due to 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government Epigraphist, for his continuous encourage¬ 
ment and his valuable suggestions in the preparation of the present note. 


T. T. SIIARMAN. 
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Ssns^d; aiitf (tfodaada). 1 

^ejo £3^ d^Sd ^dqr^acsfoS^ &odo 2s®dd3od e/va9^ &5& ;§o®;3d^3© 

£)od©/» dr\Sjsdo&5 K^Od_od ©yc&zOdcs^d- dg^ea So ofijzrtd^cS d®j23-£d 3 j95jo3j© &ri 
jSjsdo z3soi 5?ddod®,\> zlzSQQ^o- ^<9oe*30 KteSod^o^d ^©Qodejj® d|Jjd ? 5j®d & 
do dOf>«3 So^ex,^ SaddQod di(5?dj^d^ cdco^dsdd^ejj®, dortrdosrad <ur?y 0 

de>v@, wdj^afcd ©ddodrVcd©^, dd^sdodddrtyod©.®, z3d^d d^eabrtyod©;®, ^ 
a^/^odo * 3 * * 6 zS^d |*d doiir?vrt e*$)cdo tf^ssaftS^o^©.!®- ^odo z^dodd- 

do^d^o^ ^ esdood/dsadddl^ doj®do dy^rJs?./® Zoodo ^oddd^d/a 'Std- ^d ^odo^a 
dassan^dodd^s <*d dc3®jO®8 (ad^o®^) cdooa suz^cio d©^ do®^ d- -g* «®ddddo^_ 
“ zOddj®fo dd Q ftd®=dd ” dozens A doj®ddcdo djd^cs^ 5c^s?d- Ws®ddd *f®©ddo^ aesr 
c£od©o 'add£> o 'o)oJ®^d d^d^dsdo^^j® «<£•>* 

ej’dd ^j)dw=d7®o^3 dod^d^^dod ^jsdoozd^ eszjfe® ifj®doo2jss?'j®do dozO ea©d£> Aj-^d 
©odo g®7vdd ^zsscdodod ?®ddd tf®©ddo^ i9^c9jdz»)5dodo. o®<doz3cddj® 6' do^cdondddo 
^CSSoSSi^jsdo $®ddd ®=®e)d) -t^-sS- oo doSo ?>ddoad^dsS^zrodo 4 ,9s cftdjdoddo-' gcij 
■^Sjtfdsraft ^aeso^ae^- =#j®doo30®s?jsdo ^ddd^cdoj® ^©ddo^ ^>£3^. «cJd «© 
tsgo^d^ ©ddododddddd do^s^^^podo 5 ^jade^g^d- dodddd zpj®8a^do^d8o3oo 
&sdj^cdo7^-/8^^d ^ss^doosododjdsesJoddd dooso^?dodo50®d dozjSodcdo doO ^ = ssi i> F'd(07S dod 
5oi5.'odd^_ ^g3j.'-j : zr J ®iJ^odcdo J ®, e? doS^^sze^rddo <£d®^0®t, ^^®^o®8 dozo T^odort'd Bd ocOsP» 
d^odc&j® ^cdozOdo^d- ddd^do n^ScSS^ emtfs^dod %d*odo dd^oaScdoo do^a 

I j^&>e^aSDQ O&oodjs $^<y&?3FCd0odn^ _Ed.^j 

3 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1901, No. 309. 

8 Ibid . for 1911, page 61, paragraph H and Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. X., page 64 

Epigraphy*forf90s raphiCal ° ol] **’ ion for I907 » Wa 129 and Paragraphs 85 ff. of Madras Annual Report on 
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ae^Fdd 7$>d£3®d eyftdd^odo ea®So<e» 1 esdtrsg^otJo- zpvsSi&tfjdo^dacrio 

3^e)dd^ cOa>^) (^^jFdrJcS^p «dd A3^D®§cdo ^eieJdsJO^ ^sdF8^do^o3o^ wc&Ddo- 

ej2j®@atfjdo^dQojo Ss^d^d dddort A FdodFddo srafsa&drvdsJd^ rfa dodo dc3 
d^&od «§^d^)- wd^ade© Sddor^FdodFddd adddsJo ^o^?o dodo^ de^d d.®d 

ejdcdo ddA-^ddoF addor?'? sfsfemtftftoeSa Ajd^odd^ododo- sie^iis^jsS&r dc&ra%ddord© 
^®3s?jc8id^d cSotSBjsojdfft a# dU^eadd^ FiS^djsiQddozOodo ae^Sjdj® <§vd £c3Fsacs sod^a 
oSo^ 'ad- ddAj^ddoFdo nass^odod^sS doc% coj®dio^ ^s^a^dd o^ss^odjsdd^d rizrad 
dd^d/® 2 esdod^dojsdo ^d2p^dd/?^e^?3®d §do&® o odc3a)c£ocoad./® 3 t? dt^d©^ docsd® 
cdo^oahd do- dddor^Fdodrdd-® ddAj^ddord £j^ dodsacfc^jacdo^ ado^ ad^o^d 
do^d dod|^ sc^Ado^dd d&fioode^ * * ^^s^Ldddq^od ’ dozd zSdoddo^ d5cde>o ©da^&raa 
a ded^o- 

ddd:r» x rdodFdd dorfdf ddooszposdodi- ad£>j^ ‘ ctfododo^^do ’ dodj® soddooWo- 
addj@ d ( d A ^odcdcoiS zs^o^d^&oSjahdo^do dosdjd^ es o^d e^c®a;doo/tod aJ^cdo©^ 
ejs'do^dsaiddo^ ^j»oddo- ejatfo^d© c&rasdzOsbodozOodo ^e^oS^hd- 

50a>33)lj(do c3e)2>co«dodd zjaitfo^d ddd^) S)|^339ti05<&- zjWo^dsdss,;££d d^ddoa^dd 
^^ofloF^. ^cOo^i s5j®dejdo3o d^d^as^do de^ddd^ f^oddoad©^ d^de3^ ©ddra^oS^d 
«*a^ddoFdo «^so«>3- 2j3r?. djOfo^c3®do3 t^do^d 4 - djcdod^d^ e*as^ 
ddord^ de^dddo^ wSij^odo eJodo ddooazpoadodd^ do^A/dzDisdodo. ©^os&JdooFtod 

a)V adQa^Qdy® oSood^srad ey&d^ddoFdo do®ZudcO»a doy§3a/aoad_^d.® ^.©oadzOsdodo- 

zpjsSa^jdo^JSdodoo -d« ddoo^2po«)dod do^d> addo dd a s»* dodcdodode^d de^d 
ddo, adoQA; Tfsd^o^dd^ a,do^ esdddo^ d^O^ddo- eso 0 d a^do d^ddaod^dozS.®^ 
d^oC5'QO®zidda^ dtd da* do8vd^s?*da^ ^®^doaadda* 

s—v do3o ^dj«ddl) o d^ea liood^rdsijdd dsdyaj&i^s^a 53®gsL>cdo (d|^do)Z5-® 
‘tfo^dj® deo^ddj® zOs&^ai© 5oj®^Oa)&ddo- &> <3z3®ddoSd£)- ZjSjsSdtf/doifgddo&o ^3® 
look d^JJdd^ do2jo^dd dddod^Fdodrddd dddddo d«2ri d^ddddo- -^23 

dddodd® adddooo a^dcjaa^sho^©® -^szSddd^ 5 * adcdjaSdg dascfoa^d ?Fde;ddc33> 
rjad d® ddddcda drs^dssad^d TSdotfsS'ffcOsa adL,^ adfd^o- -S4 d^dosadydo dodjsdo 
-3-j. a.si« d©^ eOodda- ©odd ep^§a^,do^da, do^^i^Fd, <a»»gO»l, &53®#d 

dodo, ddddcdo a^jddaS®^ as3do„dj® ddotfsS^osddo- 

^'sdsadvod c 3 s^} dKdJsdo ssdd^j v - dcdo ^ddosdc^odo a^c8odzJ^?f^ad- ad^ 
ezpd^cdod^ ‘ aun^j^jcSj® aofc^ 6 ’ (E^pigraphia Indiea) de^cdo;® djsz^d^S^d- 

zpadofodo^ 'sfjsozd d9S^©?o dJ®?add do^Od eas^cdod^^ A^ddftdo 
^ cS. ‘ Sddj^S ’ ‘de^^si^o ’ ‘ eOf%^® ? o ’ dozd^ 

4,. g- 7 v dcxd ^ddosd^o^^-® ^zSdde^dodo d^dso^h ^v^z^^odo- 


1 Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. X, page 84, footnote 4 
3 Geortto Tournoar’s Mahavamsa, Chapter XL\II, pag©3 ^1 43. 

» 0 / ^ by Mr. K. V SubrahmanyaAiyarYol. 1, p.38i 

• Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, page, 36 ,. [=* «a«too3j^D^ <p m «BdsJcto stekdtfe 

■ 1 

s a^<xo e eoascJj^o* sJo^oso^sfdo wtJpaspSdrtVocS ^3a^»3>^?soaJoj oa^tfoseitiSrtj®, «sdsi So a! 
^titS^CdP 3 j0®o 3^©^-® Fsdi i 5'5S5f5oC5J ^CV’oa'5, , ^ ^’JSSS.^jcdtlftFlOOSj @5S E>c!r±i^F530c!F5j(d3 
s?3 > jSodj ^jsiS.-otoiv'Jsdo e-sTicOdS^ dtvtf^oadcgjdj ^e»3«j fedwse^ssc^osJo 74®^&ti5<rfcb. ^ sj3.oj^ 


'* V*® & *‘*<“ w v -^ 5 \, • v w" ' ^ ^5/ 

S>«a-SCj£5{XJ53»?ld. r^JSSS^l^^bOdi ?Si|50vt3 S?til)®oC|c3c4®^ e&3jjTO9»«/53 SSj ; 533c5 £?dbS0E^0Jc5j», 
op ^ckifSoSjoddo <0ddo5odosiar? FSdJ^^O^cdsSoddJ. ffi^ddud^^oiedv®^ cor!r3Addj_j 

P-^ 0 \ x, p. 64 and footnote 4. j^xido SOods^. F SSsjaddl #js?ScdootSc sS^.^DTjooo^—j 
’ Lives of Kannada Foots, Vo\. 1, Introdnotion, page 8. 
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s^dd^-a as^dd 325^d^d c3s|^«4# ^ avc&eidotgjae^* ©d^qj® 

djAjd^dJ® ©o o - 'addi i3n3^D®So3i Dd^d^ ^dd-); c^dddC^ rddoddo^ p&s^igjjjaaQdo 
^fjo- ^sdaJoo stejqSaafVd* 2 add dd^vdosj 'a®,, tf-odi^d- 

;3yi =?r£i2jj®pd^d ^e> T> £sSi»]8$d do®® £- 

doFe dd^3$d ^s^s^ddejdsa^^^o&odpgjot)-.1 
d€) tfdi^dd^JSd dd^d^d 3jT9,?S=®d«o??9 (3*S- 
d^e^e^o daasd' sAscsJoo^ .Sc^dsl^ )do u 

s3\ii ew^Ori ort sJf&d ddod dd|$d dfirtoft tf_ 
k?j®^®r?ort a^d dW sJad^ dd^ssd^ o®au>-1 
d^j^cS (vdo_ ?5^^ad/®d iSoi^dj9ciA^dj®d ^js^js^rSAs^ 
i^S^cHSi^S dogdaSdo . drfceso dd 3rf^o«ilcdoii 
dyi r?odor?v’ojdjdj@2is7<d .. - • ^SDd^oed^d^dOjSio- 

dd ao^osSrtvajrtdo i 

zOdcS j®^o dd QsJSTirdd^T^&so a^ s3j®^ 7^ ^jdo) ^.ddoo'' 
djFtfftdjSjd e£ d-ad^® - <2nd£d^ drs^^o eOp^^o n 
^on §j(iBd^2^o§j®^j®odo dos§dcdj®^dd/«'$dj8odc> d/sdsfo d^«> i 
c®3dy3dd - 3o^osS Sdgs^d ^dc^F £>3^F;*c®d5'» 

rfcesddJF ; £- Fo>i. 

^dda* god^cdo c3®d^)^d®do A^dods^dod sj p .£& io3ododjv»dd g®ddd2 tsod^gpsjddl^, 
t ^9diddo ! s i i3cdi Al^dd/s^do F\0f9ddpo f* o gOddjs^o* ododd- s® ddzOoddd^ d>®^adddc> rJoffSoodcP 
5k duasde© ^ac&jodo 5o^9o®dd5- 'Stddo ©dodders c& e^A®ftddocto a-siesodd- 

XosoddJfdo 3 -dj»d,^,3o^^ djoddf)^ «d05f f on®jo^o” <xif3^& eSdodotf, &,6£jrtort 
o®2sdf^ do»S?o, esddd\ awSjrfosgi&rt e&seSAn^d- dosc^nsjod^dogJ cod 

8d dodo*S5d: dddDdxd^d- add:* *j- <• Foa ddddd «*dd3- ddodod^dp rtaw 
ddo^rd ^(^dsda^dedo^odo ^ss^fW?? ^^rfddj^sddi' 1 ©epdsjcfoddaddj- 

s®d^)e;d®ds sssddc! ^ao&sd jdoesdd^^df di9C^r\jo^3Fd^3>AdS3®ddoda d°3^ dj€^ - 
^ 5®ddd) o$4^)^d d»s3^a -siodj (d^dd.F) d trae^ d^adsdo- -add dadjstfc 

-g-j- ??. Fo>t dod) £^cQode>^rf 

cudd) 1 ^®^ ®®ddSod §.^&:o3adodo3®<d^ dd^sd tfe^dd^'i’d^ a 3, eOdcdii^d- 
'a©^ ^dgjQ^^ddo amdsdSAidod dd^^d^ e^t^S- 

^on ddodolcfijSiVftei o&Jjo c$$7i<$ =d;d;^ododod^^ d^sesd dcd^o i 
eS^doSor?&3^jTO^^o ^^5 Ajc3:cj 0 -8-pS^r n 


2 JKpiorophia Indica, Tol. X, pp. 150 if. * # 

8 fte 55 ?V»^wrt 9 jOJGclo rOacxJ^O^^ ^odde)^ (Madras ^pi- 

graphical collection for 1913, No. 120) ^ ^esajdo^^. 

5^,i 

^ cf^ds^ £j?p «>o3fa>5- 

J^^C3^a;^23^2aOClO^>ct^ j ; \‘S2JS'^cCD^C^o ^od^djO || 

rbsc s5s5o^Fo 3 ^dj=5rdjoq3&od ^Ti^iSodo ^£23^eo:d^5^d353di ?^o* 

Oi ^K.) 

4 Xa^s c?/ Kannada Poets , Yol, I, Pages 64 and 376 and 1 ol. II, pp. 1~2. 
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&on ^rf^nipcgh &(> d^do dz^Fdo Fiad-^c^dodo d^Aj s3d:djF 0 i 

T&f^Fd s5j®^7^s5o dOorfddr^F^acQiU, fdes^dj® dd^dd^dcdoo II 
■tfoll do^d de>doh)d dddiody doO^Cl dd^Fd^jdodcjoWol 
do&d 85^d§|^J3^odo Ijj^dodsracdo^o S)^,38dc>j‘JOii 
tfoii Zjoddoa^dodoesdddio&e^dd&j load} d©^Jo> ) ’6oi§|«i^’ i 
rfoOio ZjjZyotiS^ ZpJ®dOod0dj®^odcOaofc>tfo s^dacdoo || 

; 4|-Z)- Fv~o- 

zStfAsodaSd^cfo aja^cF ^ozOe).. a,odi ^sdd^oWo- e?do ■ado^a <^0dd wa>&&£ 
,d^)d;do - saddd*^ dj®^©d d^def, d,»£0o d-is^eT °io&5 Eodd:>rte?;> ^seazOdod^d- 

< didEssFj^ ’ dozO ^ozSofofc.^ esds® =&o&6 dozO ef3?r j ^z^jy’o aad?doFrt£dO} 

d^adVoza eso^ ^ sadd^od ©v’dozOdo^d- 

tfo ii zpoddo dd$$ dodhd Sd^ov’did^odjdj^do dd^Fdod) | 
djddssft dd^ s$dd ^d^doo^Q^dz5d?Fa>53@^d^o « 
dozO t&fiofo dd^dod ^ sadd^d^ dzSAjdddi ^doeraQ^gdod/®, esddo ^doSjodj® zi®®®^ 
cOo^o- 'Std^od0j® soaj^h sadd&od ^dooaad^d ^aJsdd^d-® ©^dozOdo^de^- esdd 
saddds^:— 

“ §j^doddddddd33idoadoddoe§do : ^iU^4J^i‘Si^ddddj^^z3a :) docdi5r\S? > o Qj'tfje i^da^j 
dcdssaF^d^dQ^dortJs^” dod>®, 

“ < 3odS>dod A. ; d^^3iodd■B^d., f : t"_j do5«o^o3a§/^dodzpjaajo S^zjjoddAjozddcoA^odjo 
saddrU^; d) ) 5^o < p , r\aj^)od ” dodj® 

“dyi d^doo djgsbd ®add^FWd&i®^5o.©o ^d^^doo 

&);ddd A F-3^dd»odc) d-cdDjdW^^asuo^o .Sododaa- | 

$dd° 23 Aj do^ccSm^ddodoQdFo dodssaF^d^ 
dddaosS^pasSD^doosoaedd^^o Ij^o7<oa§d|®u” 

^od^ Iddd^j &d dcod>7^dj®^ di§rodo^ddo^_ d®^dd ^dioad^da ^ddod^ ea®5od 

Kj^tFarvi^d- 

cadddS^— 

<‘ dyi zO^dZa^^vdoSo^dood^oy^o do2J@ddo 

&^djs f <^d^ddo^Fd3sd A Faj«?^)^a,d^d^ zoadssa- \ 

d^djsdo dEO’ZrozjS^^^Sd^^do 8^/a A3>jd$£- 
■s^cd/^s^dST^do zj-nrjSV^o S;^ sS^joaeja^doii ” 

dodjoah adora g^ddjs^ ‘ dsa^ddd^da^d * 

“ dy, &JddSz^v ) dS o Fd5d^?o.d^?i3ci«arsi d^Qda 

^d®o3o?ra© diij^ov’ep^esd^c^o^ocSjddj?' zj3° I 
aidddna^S/' dzpo ^odcSozpsdd dd^dc&yoa 
£®d ddofoo dd^o^ ^^do&o^zpo&ido^ ddjFdon ” 

doz^nah tfjaoaddoS^ls^ 803 ^3, (ZFS^rd^cdor I) dd^ ^sr^do^dd^ 3*?acW 
^^do^aS^d^ oassatfjcfo^ dat3|d«>ftd_d° i d'®j dtfojc^s g’a^FdoodoFd wd^d^ddos^S^d 
a)i^idodj® en®aod 0 d^a&gpi*b. ^d>Fa e ^0 di% d.®dudcx3o s^Fd^cdoFd ddo^a©^ 
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c3®d , B ! <Sra 5 d;)e®&dyd aajsdcS^ ZjZjFoSo^ <5^- ^ 5®dd^ 55®- 3- fo-o d©^ eDdo&e*, 

gj^b. ^ s®;$d^ 8uodo tFSdgdo^ sf^qisrafNcS. ^S's’doOsSdgd ^©sdc^dddo^ ^d^&rtdo 
d&ofoeJjs^dort c3e>^ dd^dtfd^ sruc^edocS^d- 

dod?5®F<§^d| 

dotf&^o^Sorfdd dodo^e 5S/srU>V&o d^d o r do® 

<So ^OdodjS^Q&j ^^7^O3j«d5^as 3 0^j®^=^3O®«?a3ao \ 

^o^d s| ) ^effa'§7^v , ^oSTdSo ^7^dosJ =&®f8-v® 
c ?0^-jd£)od dSe^ddiak^d)^ cS^OjOSodOS^d^®^#’« 

e^^odo ^2^Fd/a^d^Sc5j»^d S^fsoQ^ ssrv^ do 
de^dodisod ^o^d gcdooS^odode^Fdosos^rf^d d® i 
rfjs^e^A/SsiozODSjo^^d z§ja?Sti 2j3=tf3dd^ doo-§^ d 
‘ygpj^rf) ■svadoAodo ^©?dci^o ^d^^doddj'JfJo&idu 

4©rttf q3d^F^de®dod<3 Sorted ^<sb©^Fdd?M?rt<!f & | 
d^Ftfdoo^dd^dii^do sjtfd®dzScKW>:3o d^ojAdo^oo jStvoooh 

;j®dddo5d© t5(dd®^d° dosdod^F rJdo^Accb ^do d | 
c5®^dd doS^ddo^d^oSoo %jjs>ritf&dd dddo^jdodou 

S3®U 4)'^ e)0 ' r V c ^ 4'”' &>:> ^)7^0^4^d^Fdj»j^5d I 

so®^d®8 4^&^° n ' ?) ^> ! % F ’ 0 ^j®^«o^o©r\oo &)dd-®^on 

r?^4dd^^o3i ^o-g-ewd nsVedodofo nsded^ desoodiotfo so® | 
d$?dod 4doy>a3o tfa oclod<ddftdod dddo drtd cO®e)5^o cSdoSjs^ou 

cO®7^do3oF } ' ooVa- 

z^vade^oSo sde&d©,, 3®0^4d d^o®dA®)d3d dj^doDort^dd^sex&d^ i?5®dd 
dj3od3oUo- ejdd©^ &5®Vo^ c^jv > j®^doe) o (dj»c3e)dd33 d/s^dj^d)d d®doodS5®d e-®%> 
docd^do e55jS3® 3=®s?c3®ddo dd^vdcs^dd d^;®^o®3£oQ3d 84 ^. 0 ® cJ sgoo^ssjsd^d do 
djcdooejSod^darJj® do-aods^dc^darw® n»d <^do?r?^d^ 3- d©^ djsftddodo 

cS^vd- & $®ddddo^ a^dd c3®^ddordo&3®ddo d^^Scdroh^deS^ift. ^®vn®dd s^dj 
d)3®d7^<?o 20cov“ zi^^js drfFde^S3jd- s»dd ss^^ssahd. $®dd^) 

do^ddddcfcood dc^dtfd^ ^ enjdsdad^o ^djde^- 

do^Sd ?5®dddiD fi w^Steftdod tf®vn®ddo d^&?®dod a^dii^ cosdy* doa) erusd 

d^dod esdddotfoejJd rto&odo doooSdod js3^>^ ! ^jdo£)^d 2r®£3d 3 §£3®5®ddd©^cdjj®j So55®sj 
tdod cidoQhdod d®tfojdoacdo rU>pdo3o do^©dj«odo ^jepodddos^ ^jdjs&^d^aejd 4 5®dd 
dS^crfo/s do^Sde^ai^doss^d- 

zds^odo&cdo rl/s^lc&C^did s®ddd©_, ?f®v»dodddd^ ‘ tfsJodj&ns^d^Fo ’ ‘ so®^^ 
^Essrddodo ’ <^odo drfrAjd- oddsio^osddrto&ofo doooSdod s®ddd©, <a£d53®A 

^ ■ ' . ■ _ _ _ — ■'■.-■■■ ■ — A — —- — - ‘ — — ++ 

1 Madras Epigraphioal collection for 1914, No. 484. 

3 Wrtj *}o^ mn)do ^@^^dc5 tS. 

* Madras Epigraphical coliection for 1902, No- 98. 

4 Ibid. No. 99. 
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e>d$odo, «’®djd|i33>d 'Stg^arttfo dpsF^dsfvd 
<SC3^2^ii^ e 'o ” “ S03>dj§(d£d®Fddodo ,y «dc2d33>h S&@rfad- ^ Sat^^&od W^OdO 

SOaiidadSk© eruc* 5?gdo^ fd- 

* c> ro ^ —O' 

do ii w t ffdo<^as®ddo^3cjpa> ! B ! ddys^o^5Sd ) i 

«3./S^do Ajj^dj'&Sodo^l^do 7%j9({ oDcd^dodSo 7\J®)(><dd^o ii 

do ii s^SdosTda ^S^dodod^rto dSrto ?5d^§^^?do 33$ i 

. d^F^rto cSoftddd doTSid® doejddosjsid 1 * 3 ^’ n 


do ii «c3od©7^ dcC ! a32pdc3$d 0 S^tfaivosddga^^dcda* i 

33^ad<S^c5_ ) oco^ i cog^£)da5^s?'o = ^,0^)250 »jss^e^ydcdoo n 
do ii ©doa5$d<3$dc3$do d^od^odod.^d £)o20d^$ ftsJcO® i 

W0 

dd dd^o3i'ddepaid*f3odo i> 

do n dafodododo drfes^ d^^cdodjs^^s^dooaij?^ ododsd^eS^do i 
^Jjcs3:ddo3odci@^rddjsv , o dcs3»%do g’svcradd^^fj^tfo „ 

dj ii dci d/sde^od^ d«3 qto^rtF^do^F dsacdodyfoo 

dd [eTi^dj^ ^drfo^Fssd^ dra doloo^dj. e?®d^/ | 

03j®s« [dOSd^dJ 7*eS SJSI&OdoFd^ &3 (;Qt^ 

ridsgi^F g$=3£>Ajcdo dors^dodo$e[tf5do] « 
do ii ej sgra^D^ri <3do3oc3 dj»SJd 23$rj^d dSdjsartoE'sdjsv^o i 
n$dddo^9ds3r!dodj$d o5od-©dcSo^dsT n 


^odjS-^F $ -o-j-3- now. 


di^djs^doe^d d$>e>d aid- fp _ z _ d©^ ed3d s^dddpodo eOv^eodo ecc^odo d®£rtvcd;> 
eOA) odo dojoSdid dooUdd eo^odoos^- 1 -addod w id^odoo sg/sdFd©, rtortoasscOSd dodF 
^(jd^od ^W^e^id^dod^j®, woc^&^odoosdj®^ sf^g^d^do w ^*£ri d* ssTjds^exd©^ 
dd^Fd^'o^ dss &£$<>$# 3ycdo20do<3d- 

*“ -d^ saxrfd ^©odoo eosdo £r^q&3$Ad- / add© o dod esSdoodds^d d^doddrftfodo©^ 'aodi 
•S^SFodos'O) doddc £o^ 5c(^?d : 

“ ^doddccds^ desddvdosd e^od, ^ dj$oddjoa$^cdoddo>!<53do.aodoo£dj c^^dji’frs 
dodooddddt^odj, d^v^cd J, ^^d<vdoe>, Sd^d.^dtfs&d 55 

cCid^d^i dejsdd^do^ sc^vejo ^sdrad^odd d^dd^ ‘ dd$£<33^©o3^o5^d ’ ‘ d<2> 
&:cd®89$d c ’ ‘ doS^dooai^oEdodoadedoSdJ^Fod ’ ‘ ’ ‘ d£>dodojdo$3B ’ 1 d^d 

dod^Ss^h^odj^doido ’ 4 d<3ddo2dd3-^d^vd2j/®dSojdi ’ dodo zA^edriodosfN d« ga)^d 
d© ?3ji^add d«ddo dosasd^aSoodo d^^do^d- e#dd d«^d^ o35®d rt/od 

7 ^^^^ g^d£d® jdddj®^ »S^odcdO- dv^-lS^odC? d^^dcd^j 4 *~J ^dcdOjSl'Br 
ododo cdjsds?d- 3 

asdsodo^-, -S-j- si- 00 XF- 

c^dsosd e5d o 7\ ^^9d d^^eo®9>e)^-3d© 0 dosa <do2d najdo^jsodooyo- 2»od f add^ d^oa 
cdozd e^ds^- dos^sys^od^d^aiwd^, S^oSodoo •3^o^a)dd J ^d oaSjas^cdcjshS^^o. 


- 1 Madras Epigraphies! collection for 1904, No. 37. 

s ^od^sodoSJoSJoao iS*rt rfj^, as-su^jSS^d^oj -SJSci# J5 oc^ <0o^ n^j^53^htfSJ^;dD,—Madraa Annoal 
Report on Epigraphy for 1916, p, 134. 

3 r#s ^odj^^rodD ^ ^dee^^^ o> - Tt^crito tfSooisi em3^ 

oi^rivorf sie^r^^do^od^ 
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-gsrtews * o3oj$9d© 0 egj»£c$x&e)#c5 AoQoSjSjdooUo- ^ idoacdo 2Je)2p®rtd«^ a-odo tfeio, 
TdoAcdocSo^eS a.ad> sjdd^o^o 1 - 'Sido <dj$de)docJo djs^do^d (dj^.^p^doe^d^'yd 
i5®-^- f~o~o d©^ 3oo3J^dodo- &dd©^ ?5i^di^i^dd dos5®^ci9id doid53®cdo7? ^3®A?d^o3do9 

* 5^ li §d/^^Sd4^5i:SOod?j^!id^d^oC3a)^ i do i F - ^d3^F'J!je3 i 5^0 
§d^253S3®<^jKo dS| 0 ddc2ododoK®rfjS£rtdod^d^o 
gdo3 M^odj aij&^o §dddo3ojri«7®d^^a^aF^ A o 
8d£®7«do vjdUj ’ 

dodo &3d£>d- 

& $®*!do3d\ ‘ dddo dysodcdo ^o ( ?dd£'3 o®ddc3oj ^s^dd^ddo^&iejSjdodo ’ <do&&j® do 
dj®oCSa eaddd©^ 3 'adddo^ ‘ sp^dcraJG ’ ‘ d^tid^a^dwdjd.d ’ Jbadeoj® <a€^A)d> 

do^©d a®ddd aoj!^^_jjp®33i®^e)o3odi®^, ^^j^desodod-i®^ o^sd^dd^ d^ScJd o^d 
dcdo^do dd^ dod®&7\vdode;j8 o&sd ^qjdei^ is’ddocQoe^dodo ^^eOsdodo- ^ $®dd»3j3° 
do sS^tfsd^doSd doad&rraft-adeod ^ej^j ddj^do^ ®rudad3do^d- 

dj^do^dd s^cd^r - 

dj ii eJ ( 5 # dcj J ® j cV'ddpo!S|ddFd < ? i do dosv’dj, do$®Fsrd 

Sd$v , C3’®83^Fd < P‘ doddodsodd^oAQdsra^^JO®^^)^ I 
d^d^s^^odo^^ddjrtdss^^asDSqSOs 
( W dy'cdod^^^^ots^^^^dd » 

oiartd^dd s^d^d)3®d- 

dj ii d<o^5®7<)f€ sj^jd^rS^^o d ^jsfa^doe^o $ss 
ddtp®d3?>^dd : <^ dosd doScdjddd^oZpdoo ssy^d® | 

$Aido dood^dod®^ ^dd^oddo dd^ ^d^doo dodo djo 
a3^jdo d®$aoW3J®rid’ 3 d:3lrtos'3o 8,^odca®o®cd;>£©o u 
it &:^o®S€j^o3jsi^ dds^fd^dod^osSj^ocjs^^Qsado 
doodddosD^d^?^^^-®?'^ 0 ^ cSood | 

7^^5053^0"®^ rdo^^ gjdodod^dSJ^jSp^dj^^rfjsv® 
c3^?p®d3d^jS2pi(«dj®^S7 ,; d2;^dSido^|^do3j®c^ fCsKcS^do u 
a ^iSpUd^F^d^O^^cSooSod d^w Q o e&s^tfavad^o el*? 

&je^03ioA®2065^0 Al/sfir^Fddodjod^o d^dcEQq 5 $o 8 j£ I 
depcdoep?j^d;do ^/so^EOsO^d^do 5o®d£>g35®d3®0® # 

Sej33:oej3^&F dP5J 3 ^ddj®^do^d^)^cS^F^jdOo cC®dd^do « 

d.®°do^d doad- 

sdj n j3^v_ ) d^i))l^odjd ) Feod<®v , dd7^/®Fod^j®^d J ®o3© v ,c5edo 
63 d^jxjdsa^gSoSoodo^do^dejddiOiy^cdi^doeJ <aa®j 1 
2d^odd o gS3®^'§o3o^do&3£0^r\oesr\esa3®^'§o5oos3j®odo do^a 
e5_ FddasoSo^odod d^do^dc3o®d§cdoo ^t^de^ej^adfs^o 11 


1 Fpit/ra/ihia Indiea, Yol. XV. pp. 85-94. 
3 iii'rf, page 101. 
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ii £^ 

Watara )t5^_ ^otoacda^dd^asddaiS^Fs^ dsoso^sy^sj® | 

£d esariSaa^id dtfAsv cSasdoeSdo dd djssfrsc/ 

p5js^<3o^s^do3o® d3 spj^djs^dsos^vada n 

DIX, ao'tfoadj,. 

s3) ii tSaa^cSspds^aa sddfa crio^^F^s^Fd^^e?® 

des dood^d^radd L oae5^s§dfc’3 j c5a)o3ojrdod| i) 7l | 

rtoeS l * * 4 £o=erdo ^rttfoWoo d^ass^odLjooGfcpa^.aj® 
des^oejJjsdddortdo^ddcC^^dj-sj^^js^F^d^o n 

cO®0®Oi&E« fpldy, -&|-3- no«5. 

d^nad^ s36dj ^d^dod ■rftfoV>rtex ) U j s®odjSsdd dotfoa?od ddo o 

*5)c3grd s^dcsfoe^do^do-ss 'Sdd©^ ^©dFeaa^c^d oaajoaasdd^ocSjsk daosafoeaepU^od 
s^a^j &3®;5^g0^^ doddo^/soa =Sod A®jdidd^ t^oassyd^F <sl_d d®, nsdd^addodi sg^rf. 
cososcdoes^^d d^csJod?^ 5®ddd§k 6o^ cg^e^S^d- 

“ 8 ^edoj®§^FO«idd o2ga^a;gj^ e ia3odr 1 0^3 | 

dd® sgdjs^^dddjd^jsj^ £a®^d^-©^oe£dd^doodsa^ n 
^^5 §i(d3«sr Sodo? J di5 ! dd|dOjd>g^eiS o Fo®^- 

oa^d/sjd^s d^2j<ados^®dooe5ds ^oa^fssd^s\ 
cdio do^od^ c&dodabrtess Tfsdcd^doo 
•S^sacadoo dddodosojdjs^ &3^ddo doqdddFs » 
dd^i^gajSo do55a)g5^ ddosid g^gjao&id^cd} 'aS <&Qdg| 

d ^jdd^Fds®^^ r>o£©54)<DcD@)^^ dasSofjaioSjaofoas | 

es?pdc3do& Q d8=iddodddtgv8 ? daosidosre^dc&s u 
C(3o 8 dod^ F‘iJd r ®j = c^do3^'raa3-3 = '®o^jtj3aiJ3 ( a)?Jo | 

tf.aosai^sod «.§ ad^adySepd^d « 
l d*^^<\)oj^'3 ) £)ddo<SjrdA® ) ^ dod^^ossp^raj/^js-^jpcdirs i 
T^odyrd^d^yF^Wo^sprep^r •ftyepaezdjo* o^dado d®^Fo n 

saoac&rasp^dck ; wdtfoddjsdj 5 ^oe#i*3^sfc3j3»a8cd» esdd «j^s»d> 

<^dj: ^oddad^fo ejs3d Xigadojddo > ess'ejo^a'o^fOjdasd^.^o ©dd dod; sacOocdoo d®da 
?f®od. 'addo *o^ ^d, ■tfs^FW, d®^d, s^sas*, tfodj ap^^d^e^dd©^ ‘ ^o®2iSpsod’doai 
aadarf^oSj^^d 1 ^a^j3*B»j 0 Tfe< ’ ‘ TO^dwdqwJwz^sSSF* ‘ ddd^tfrasrddod ’ M~ 
cS^ aDdodorttfd^ Coj®o& ^^t^coag^do- 

do^Sd sso&ij^dddd^ zOddddo d^ccb8pld^d> -dedd^; ^o^EpraddB^Q^<sod3sc5 dd^ 
csJoepfoSjd^oS^^daJ^odo sa^S" sdod^ dsso^eOdo i^^doss^d-- 1 dd^cCoepfoa^d^d-) dd^ 
gp®ddd tttfospdf^ * daedal ^a^sad^-S- spadd^^ddeao&Jidocto coaDacfoesod^o ssadddoado 
ddo8^0j3.®3^e3oodo coa i oadoraapd^ sjaa^ccJoijfcdojjSdoidcr' dd - S-3\o^ciog~ dsana^dSDodoD^d 
sacSapdododor? djs^dcdi <3dFSoodK§- »’ <,iodsah cc^doddo- 

1 ifo^ojo stands for tfo^dctfo, a form 'which is found in another verse. 

-• [This is marked ‘Chalubyae, Eastera 21 ’ in the Catalogue of copper-plate grants in the Madras 
Museum,—H.K.S.] 

8 Journal of the Telugu Academy, Vol. I, pages 45-62. 

4 Hjpigrajpkia Indio a, Vol. XV. p. 303, foot-note 3. 
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* ^dos&^aod ’ d.® ‘ 5 fJj® e#d doddc«g@o&0®d?Sd cssoscdoeszd^d/* 

tfoq^i^iaid^daj^ajoe^ dd^cfo&tf rtassc&^srad c3«>o®cfo£®e£&ijdj® &.od$> ; add^ d^dadd® 
dod^sdae^- 

■vj-i. oo-oo {3cdo g^dcreddD^ aisdo esjp^^A^ScdoS^^^o- esstfo^do 

^d^^dosdodQod d^oft^doodejdl^cdojs ^d^dr^oqSri^o dj&jsddlD^dsJ^o- y&dod, c^r? 
ddoF" djsdo®ddcSo wodjd^dC^ sdoJ3^ ^d^cter^^ ^dodo d ( ?o£^5di®o&ddo- tyri^ d^o?s^ 
dood©d©^ djgjaidd^d^ spDd^v^ d8ddo;?a>ft wod^radddd^ deS^odo ossoaasddgodjdo 
%. tf^d^cdjsd s^'efcej»^d«tert ws^sj&e®^ ^d^^dddd^ ^»<a?od do®? co^>^- 
o@&f3S8^ci3ood e?od;3p3)dddsaddj3scCc>do; ^ Wjo^dsjdd dd^oiod dsoaq^oSoofosd cO®a® 
cdoea zpy^do d5o®o3o=dcC®ddc>- 

l/^odd-fSB $ ■§(-g. oorr. 

QSod^cdo 'Sroesod^ccb ^^o^dd^secdod 2oodo ssddc^iokio 1 - 'ado S^odd do 
e^d d^&dodo- c®dddl), ^oeaodSctfo ad-^d^Fdo dosoasdo^V;®, ©S^cd^dS 3=®s? 

c@dd-£>, esdd * es2pddd^>^do^dd^ddo7^a3j®^=^o, d^/s^ddo®K®dd®d^ d35U?\RU 

^o ’ e^docdod^ do^ ‘ dojsdsseO^cdoe)} &)dyf ddo^&o doo^ 

doodoa ’ ejsv'o^d^dad^F -o« d©^ esodd •&,-??- o 0 ff dE^ ^./sli^od co^d- c®5Ga®o 

.^ d0 -o : 

dn®^d<^/9> ^dea^dod^es^F^ds Sj^svasd^aDoas^d^pd^djs&s | 
djs^do^ssdddsj^^dsjo?®© cS?p®odo ^ o d d m a d© sbsjo rf ^ d f a?® c3 o. ^ fo » 

«^oa3 dd^djao^d- adQod ssdd^dodoo S/^oddo®aa3oodo $|^o3os3®d&odo- add so®50j(? 

o3od^ d®d^do dc3(dododo eoe;^ dd^tfd^ a@dd<Sod erudsdado&^d- 

^o&sjdS 
—£> 

^0|| ft# cO®cfj®S? > 7^|36®do g^jScS^&^So^ddo^lS* <£>&)ojpa>i!3®do l 

Sj£d®0ftd[e>]ne>do epjs.t)^) ^owods^ d./»(ds dj®r(cOoro [d/s^^Fo ii 

S’SVdsd 

s^ii epiddddjs^^^Fd^s^djCdododo dd^d^acfioo 
ddd^dsv'^^diJododo dasdod^ss^dodc do® i 
dddo3o5®vo3oodddod®sdddodo d^ddodo S3® 
d-.ddodepo®&idocdd^ aied do-S^Fdo ?F®yo®dd ii 

Hr Co) 

tStoh dd&ddj®«?o dsss^^ddedj^do ds^do^j-S^cdje^o ddd&do | 
ddd^OTcdo^Fdjs^o^^dd dds^OAj ^^aadd^rte^o » 

^oesodv^ ad^djFdo 

dyi sSdES®<dO$d3wd^j dS^^dsjdOeysrad^ d(jdad ^ 

da aj^cCojWjddoT^ ^o^do^osso s®d_J€^ 3®d«>d^do | 

^idos^^F^ ddSo ^y3d^<2>r! <§®o ©?v®7|)Sdo q3dc^rn® 

T^dcSo^^ ^oesod^Fd^rdoJod^^^^^od^djFdo ii 


3 


1 Madras Epigraplrical collection for 1918, No. 213. 
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d-*fdOo3®53 

53j II ^ ^FdodO d 

z$ a SjSo.SS^^icdododdes^”?^ 035 ^^rsS^d^Fqisdd | 

^jpddt&dd^ dg^radoasdrt oS^v’o dtJcdie^ sOodd.® 

£^£pC$o$P&J& ^dCcO^^pddodjs^tf^do^d rOc\ia) aj^jo^odOO l] 

^3oi!p^d~®ClfOcOPoi j 3j*??■ OOHV - - 

[o®5ai£&»?> dd^os^ajscSoFdsid =3^83) (dj®d<ydcdo jfogU, dd.riv’o os.o-o^-e) 
cSoocS .#* ^o3o d^ej4e> ddod wrte^ «§v&dai$,c5- wdd;® <aD n ©ut^eda^dosS 

sStSjrttfo n^dcs^doPi sadddd©^ ^U^tfO^dsracSeocJ •#* n^dd^ d^0de5^3>cQoi&>_ 

Coj®- ^j-] 

zOv-^8 eSe^oft .^ddS) ®’ii©j@3rf ^ >s»dd4) 'ad^na addd^doe^d 

o^3^do<vdadTf3;eid no cS^ (d^- 002 . 0 ) dd^dC^ sSog^dodi- 'addS^ airtd^doe^d rdadood 
t&^ddsoo^d djs^asfosd d^jdroddjd^ ^joas dj^g® ^dd^c’od d^cdoo2j3a ^js^&Jgo^dd^dart 
dSc&d^ &3l^o^ 3o^d- 

<ad^ra^«^od -ad^Fa s^^do^ddd?^ o®8Sdo0®dvcdod^, &$S&9o q^d a^cdoF 
dj^drWdJ*^ do^o <8is^d33&^d doesdesrd dj®de7-gd ,^?r®dd Msdddo^ doqddj®dddfddo 
didd 3 Zdddoii Sjd^dod (S^d^Sid.Oi^d : 

=3*011 Bi^dd^oSjd^ddoJiofde^^doJio^sJ^cJdddososqJ,^ i 

§^<3i<3dbFdodj8 ddd^dcSjFde5A.ddda3o sadd^^odoo h 

adSod doqSod^ddd^ddo d^d&SoC^d e^cfo&s^Asd wtf^d^<&oft>o&)ido d^4 S3® 
cx)j&. ^siS^o f^dctfooKsdSai^d- ^ $®dd£od ^?e>4) enjd_8d:<3 o (>d- 


=2ron ©o-Sdd So^dohQcOio do iSotfraddcS.^dd sp^dddsjaiF , 

^d^dd/svv»> g’dd^oS) ‘tfod^dod doos^dsodc^ ^ossjtfd^o » 
djii § ,^®?3^od;®£a^'4Fd^do£3doe€£9(>fo5o2b4'^ 0 4^3 J ^° 

Sj^e^o c3*^r<jo^)®2^ ^ddo^odiSj^d^oapj 5*)djd./®do | 
«Sj®^So d^jda9&d^8^d?-Pdo3*)^Fo7<^o dass^ dei^o 

^3*^I^di®Cd-®^)^Fd^dddddo8dj^^doA®i^o 3|S$^o ii 

dyt ddcd35o^-'« l ^?>oSoodo zpd^FdddodoD^do^^^sp'® 
^ddododjFd dssS^oc <02DiJ:q5*]d^£o&£da$Qq^do i 
^do&o d^xk^d d^^js^F^^do^do 
dodoidsSodi^d d^Fes 2 od dddo S^cD^dJsddndo h 

c3oSoo3/®^d^F-d/®s?^?J> ) Ff3j8^dcdodj8^o^oS £? o3/®fV’^^ ;| o3^ 

£oiodo 8tf7 ^° 83^cCoo8Sd<s dod^/®^ 

dcdodco ®«>s^d d^d^F d-@db|FQd©o Sj^^id^dd^d n 


S)" 


5^n aid^dcd^cO^dd^rtoesSo li^^djsSdjd^ 
sScJjBV**^ ^S)W»' O^e^d^^-^do^d^jdo deic'd | 

?s d^^fd^d^dddodojSddA^Ood^^o ga^rcio 

add^o >38df&Oi-da>8do S/^^FidJ^SFaJDo H 


8 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1914, No. 445. 
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dyi rO cp ri3S^a5^339>V’ doUOo ddd ddQddy^d^OSd^aido 
^djaod?J®^3®^^o20odi^d^ii?J^doo , 

U^doc^d^-.-aj^v'oA^j^dd d&ssydo.® zl 09 
r^ao^^asBoSj&^Srd ddAddo c^dsddyd^do n 

dyi dddoo l)^^jd5»a^od?6 £>dd S^iF'cdaodo B^odoodoo £o 
^d^s^doddodo | 

^d® 5 [05]$a dsjo^^does^B^ v® g 1 * ^?5s3 s^d&® ^a> 

^ddooas^ortSjciddo ^§£^ld3^5^Wgv®^d2p5d u 

e32i cdOcO^cdi-^ ; 4 r d • 002.-0- 
2 i -' 

aaas’s^dd aSd^cdo w^tfsd^ 2s ,^s3i3jdod 2?a:e3 <0o20 d^odjdods^ddt^ dcadAs®^ <do&) ■ 
A(?)jdo5^clodookdo* ^c^dtr^ c^JjS) »j^~d<£^ oj35i? 7^ c^od£}J© ds>®V fT5^)ddov^60,/® Co^jQdO - A*>jdod 
doecdd^exdod doood 2 , 0 do 1 Bejsss^jj^oUo- *k ssiJGdde^—‘ ^oo^dd^??,. d^Od del 
g^doc^ad?^ door^d^ddoa) 2oodo 35^s©^)oiJo; ^d^dodozJoddo e>^>d3o3jsAd do; 

esd£)^ cs&dozOoddo sdoSj^ddo; cra&;$d esdoo^ps, do^do dodo, 25/®fddodo20 doj®ddo do^y® 
ddo; sf/^ddo.dd cSdo^acdoo ggoSi^ddo; 5od:»,ao3o dodd^ g^oss^djdoSd^jtfcCfad saa^ 
<^d>j sSa^'dd dor?do Oa>c&dooo®Q d^dSo ; add fcJBjdd? dj^yddo dj£f3o33$d &23^cdoc3io3o=ddo- 
•59 gdS^OfccOaCdo^dO 5^»0535Odd «'5 i - oof<3. d©^ dd^dodod SodDde^ dj®(>dOcA®cS^d d^53® 
e)cdoddo®^, dd^ 5od9d©, 8323^8>sd cJ^seocdodd^, esdd dyo3j®odo dd^dddd©^ g'ldj 
Aiddo’ — a®a^S d^cdodtfo eOHSysosftd- 

59 ®5ds3d dado g^^^cdosasPicdo^ o^^e>^esKdoo^3®hodo« ad- e#dd sad 

dd #£>cd:> cdddo add©^ g'seszOdo^de^- sidddS^ anj^^raddod zda^cdojoaodo^do 
z^cdoah do&de^&^doddo- sooddoSol^ : — 

dyi ^^ajoQoaesa^^jT^zss&pd^dozd doso^^<d^ A ® 

dj®^^ d^ascdododod dad^do^do^dde*^ do , 
dj®^ eOo^S^o d?a r^d ^odds^rad^dN zOe^ do 

d<®[V] d^deoo^aad^dd eSa^cdo^sofogvOdr dos^fofow^o n 

da^joddo s3ai j cdocO'®cdo : d(xid ‘ des^r dd) ’ * ’ dozd sDdodor?«?do^ ^jsU^od so^ 

v d - do&@odsf : — 

" ddod^oearfraaoo^s'^^icpsd ^^oSod&oa^djdooso d/?$d d^d/&id*5o3®do?d doas 
dd&Jo^e&sasdoeS sSsB^r^asis^a^es ^ofj^25®ea Q^o^cdodododadorf dd^doT^sJ 8|^ 
dj®^doco a d&Ss|^ s^ddo do?dj® c3j 2 ^ 0 d®gdd/9^do,or\ doo^^djaid^^djascdo^d^d^ §jp 
dodo djav/^cdo djg^o e^c&oraoSotfdo ” dozocya^ co^yd- addod ejS^cdodo o3>o3odoooa& 
djspaoSo djdooso dj^dd^f doss^cSedoj® esAc^dodo Sydo ?jdod.d- 

* =do il £g0dg=a>£>d d>SO®t3o rodo^ dOOdS^U 5d&P5Sd3racdo d-'S^o | 
dd^sS^ ^FS'dF&o siidoosDoS/ad^lidod =^d^d8J®ESa) II ’ 

^eo^) dd^Ve^ £ ^d^derarss ’ ^od «o3dd) ^eoaidod^d- 2 ^£55fU^^ad&di 
tfsddo ^ eso-o-d^r, Sj«d) ddj^Vdo^ svdsSQ^j “ ^rf^o dj^ddd^^ ^jsdcsJo©, dd^ cod 
do sddodorWdo^ ^^v^^Vo^d dod|~®cdo3do^)d9od -#» eSdodorts?!^ ^esd'sddo® es^dj 

*' Ep’t/rapkim Indioa, Vol. XV, pages 315 ff. 

2 TJo^W j., T$bi n?.«. 

3a 
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(£ 0 v ttebdotio dj^dodd. ydd ■tfArWo aodddo, g^aiwdddo oicdo (SsoFcOodio^do tf-az^ 
£ e) . &>- o«oo ciodC) Tj^&JSrdfS 3=3e>drf^ d 0(>6 tfjsgj ^d^S- ” oioZOdalA dd&didda- 

slides aDa^ofccdeioao^da ^j^g&c&odjs, e>d£rt isdi^otfi^ * d £©^^<3 ’ ‘ 
eases’ ^oed aSdsdarWs^ =£®33.d^dod/s) ®y>rf^- ‘^^dijsps ; do&3 «o*S^)^ ddy-te’ 
gjs^cdocdSO^^^ <3oda eooSo^icgjdd^ ©doSjjd^dJ® adoaddodo gjs^dodd- &} en® 
csgoSoo ?o dddo^aadd ‘ ^^daraes ’ -81. 3 - o^oo Dod -8j- 3- oos._d ^ a^edeg ed^sdo 

g> -ad^o cdjsdoojsd TdjocprWd^ zOd&dodd.®^ 7^/s^e^- sda^cdodo ajdoqSF^oo^ ^ 8 d 
drfo- 

^o n wdd de^ed s=sos3e3^g§djSQdop5 ^d^»^aidj®o 2 gd d^o^a) 1 
dosdoJof'O^v’o cSQdo dsag^o ;d«>£.§jd^3 doiodasrtossdo » 

^ N soo^ofosd AepaaS^dfcSJac^eSt^^oj^ 

t5*<??5go<A«>£ 0$ ©g®o?d<3V«>A>Si ?tfacOC>Cik ; S^d./8 | 
da«d 8 (tf? idoesB^ cfol/S^d^ ^^^P3^'ipa> 
d§ rf ®8 ^doSa/Odo^S? rf^<3 dD^g^/djdj®v'o n 

.#sdd dosadvc&sfc^ Svdod a 6 e>«g) dd^rW?*^ a%, am^eSod,^ :— 

“go II W Egldd^pdo d)2j3o aA^^.5ti^fOdoF°?Gi3o^j®^Sg®do coOda | 

3 k ^d§ adjs^da^d ara^sdado doe^rf^ocS^ac^ddoe^o » 

=£0 11 ddd o dd o rio3oo sjsdo/doeso 9j^2d2^ () A a « ) odcd'sdd ddedoo | 
csW^asF^'gooddoodjidoeso ^epodoe^A^oddr&ddoajDdo n 
^o 11 ydd dS fjod rtoradS Aitfsadw^S ade’atonsjqSd p/i | 

^ad d§eO|d C3»>rfw®jdj»^d diofi^efo^ d/®S^o dr^wo 11 

d, |, dddd o3d©^v’o A e3^d o 5Sgo^o 8^oej3or?o r^drto 

&Qrto && i( £7te9 dDOa^dJrto d^^^oTdo 3^es^»o | 

^do^&io £>$ ^s^cdooddofiido dg^ydi c3ado>§aa 

dddo edSci odocOaicdo^o dfSodocO^do zp^Sj esad^oasdo 
2t 

Epai^d -, $j-&- on-os-. 

^a 55 >o ddtFSd 5 ^ d^Od dlJ^d^do^) doeO e/vadd ^os3^d=gq3^8cdo 2 dycSj®odo ir®dd^)o 
fcio- ado e?^*?o 5 5^ djs^do^dd Jsod ds^F ^o d©^ ("8j - s'. 

oojiEN e^dcSoda- adOod &®(;do^dda ‘ dt^ 20 o$j®£g)d ddocfo ’ dl^ eSj®^cSoA)rio jj^cdoep 
£J 871 * cSi^CdOOS^idj/^ O7^^o5oo t?JSWj fO<Sod^ 5 Sod Ejjj®d5^d3S>Qd^odo ©^cdozOdod^d. Sa)S 

‘ =tfo 11 ^dl^Oo-ffi^d^ddoS jp^d xid^^od) ddd s^fidoo sd 1 
d^dfio djS^otio sts^d^^c&o iSe.3^ gps^dcdo^o eOdd 11 ’ 

o 3 o&) ddj^od s Epsd^ddo^^ /vyx\ so a'/dod^ d - dd^^d^od/ ^psd^drf ^(Sdcdoo 

^(5> ^s«ddSod ®3e;.^) amd^adod^ed— 

5 ^ 11 ij^dceff^^^do^^tSjd fidod^js^djd^ssgdocIs^aSjsjF-^ 

C 33 > doo cS^csdepjse^d^ j^d^Sdds^cdcoqio ^d;< 2 d^ 1 
qradoo dto^fJ^aiododjed^ddddad^^dodcrag^fo^d^&J 
d^^doo ®ddo83d» do^ FSd d^dv'o d^ej^^js^esdrs^o 11 

1 *-S7jgs3cO^ ©ffiao7iD?9ticS e5ffF0?jse««>ti?fo* *iO^sff053 rtjog5teao300 OT FTSfdJ ^&3 t&)»j 
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ii cO^>c3 35 ^c5j sStf^o dc^c^h^oeJ 8&®(> 

<PVyo^or\dO$^d3»tfddodo^3^3>'?da>oS3 ; ®'!? Os) | 

4i jtfdozDorte^'ft)^ 3§/$ed0£$ sdoesd^j®^ j<aO®d$j®^d^a3'5 
d/tfdo zS^cS (S^d^djjSrftXJiO S;^^J5Si|yrf II 

d^ ii dyssMS^d djs^ssWei^ao doa^odSog^orKO® 

-?fO^£3e)e.9 \ djdSo dvdo^r Q^)^c 33 Z#tf,d3 ! ®O j 2Do<So | 
ai v'd S c ^ < 5 # osl®£ o Sa)5o^v’C!i3S ) ^s?oKs3j3g!o7^Sjo 
'5‘0'$<2e>{33^5&0 dO^doddo ZpJSdjS^doeT^o^d II 

Spai^d , *3^|• noVt - 

8J9«?0i^ d/s^do^dd do33^2?oddod$scSotrc03>d doa^sSddd^ ^odsra&d^ddia^tfc» 
,§ do nooa- d© o do2e>3gidd g^doS^Sfdea^Fddedd £3^ tfoadB^ aSodeSSriS® 
ctfor^f3o^ o«>do3odddodo a^odo AgadddC^ so^d- -ds s^dddd'^ ‘ &dc^dj33d ’tfdj®^ 
spaded* ” cDozDdd^ sodded giddd ^dedo dd^od SydozDdo^jd • ©eo^d 4 ‘sW&dooao 

dood; ’ dozD addodvS) 'Sd.^oi ^yc&zDdo^d- epsd^ddo *5od^d tfssiFiJ sp^dr^dddeha^ 
sdaioQd ndd^ ZotfvQX'CS do- Sees d <Sa?sd53^dj® «ddod Svcdoo^da - 'added &>odo 
dd^deS^c^ zDdoPooi^^d—— 

r^on ddddjpddo^sSj^dosssddd.^^ zD5&s3j®^d$do t 

£)dd=grddod d^j®^ddo dos«?d2^do>iddddo $do3.®f sf» 


erucScdZft&^g ; *&)-£- ooFvr- 

&>oCfo £5KDoi3rdd T^joqSoS^O^ * S3;5 o^^c3^5c 3 ?5y3)^s50cvy5i2pc^ ?Sodo 
8a^®^s?yi!^c3o3ae)£)^o 5 ‘ ^t®^o^o5d^8^c^oc3^o ’ <^odo dos3 m)dcOc38>3d^^o2Ji>^5jo 

20da^ $-* -df^o 8u^ ^^0c3(j)c5E3oeA3 rfj^03>&53 s3or?£o<3o ^^cSozOdo^rf- -d* 
ajj$> e*£o|j3^o3o/8 iS^cfo^cS- ■ctooto ?5oo3osdo *3*;-^- 1150 

•adzO^ododo ■etezrfOSjtrtddi eA^5o?s)tioddo. 


gj^7<5) b s5s3 7^ ?\JpdCo ©i>&;d§» <K>0&) ea/sde) S^jrO^S3^<3 D^>^0^2^dd d^>3c?S)c3o S§jc)oC50ok3o- 
esdd oss'SoidcEid (sJajtFsd) so^cdod^ dojsdofcC),, &>odo 1 2 3 §e>ag3>dd^)oWo- ©d8od ‘ epodd 
dja3^ddy®^dc!3^odc&i<s)d ’ ^dofosd;|jdo®ac^85d.®2^do 4 3jd^d9?3s^ o^a^&cdosd 5 ss43 
dfces^dd dd^Sd^, ose^^jsdddo^ drado3d 0 do ; wdcdosSd^d ^od dys^Sod^ddu; e^d 
cSosSd^d'i s^s* 3 fiOJo do^o : 3 '®#o3oo : 5^ doddjdd d js d 1 2D- zDj^d^Sssdd d>sd^7^j(^!?s 
dodo esCudo z$od;?33>q5d«>#$r<aa>q3 d^ddor?*? zDdQcdo “ ajocSd^Sid eS^^r^cs^dt^o dod- 

dd ^^s^rddc waa>dp>^o ” d)%,ci3od\ sS^do» <^ozS? ^dcsJok^o ^vdoeDdo^d- 


•d« 


Sr aid Co ?dV'od <i560oSfa)d 7^jO^ ^d^FoOald <2HldCi305dd^d^ ^oidd^ c^AdzDiSDododo ^ja^do^^d- 


1 Madras Epigraphioal collection for 1915, No. 546. 

2 Lives of Kannada Poets y Yol. J, pages 132-133. 

3 Madras Epigraphical collection for 1892, No. 338. 

4 s3ji oSo^d^o8os^5^5u^ds8 ^§0^^3) •ap^d^^SAFzSjcis^oS^®^ 

re-sOcaojSoadcSj®^ ^ooS^rd s^aiF^ridJ®^ | 
sjiD cSoosgj ^cJoqSjtfdeS^^sJoaaesSoiS; 
qsnOpSaPoJ rit^dessc^j SdoSd 2ol^ T§^^rtoo|| 

* Tadpatri in the Bellary district. . . . . oc - 

«r«dcJ ^Wj»tdadraa&?iSod5 23>7tdd«3 m t) o 'M3J» c&j^. tfSc&o&wcSja es^tf 

^v’oJos'^/ TiiaosOrdoftSt tS^ior Jo^dd^ wBdodJsS^da “ ^?sjos?ejodottS)^ ” 

<do. 33^ ^CrforitSo^ejjsi, riorrasiftOowjSo^ajj® ^d’orfiWj?ijd>3'3 1 |cS—?S js. ^ -^j 
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?J/Sf 4( I^dod;OS33p3a>A&^dU3>ddo ; fcSdd^doSoc^O&a'g r3®dO'jdCra2S 
coaA^tigS^o” do&odo &£zid&j 3=^dd 1 esgps3®jo3o. “ ^^.^f^^oddc^Ujdoarad 

c33ic3ie; j^^ddoaDoFidSEd^dg^^^o tS^/dodSdj 8j3odd§ie3?d| d^dooaiosspdrao sJ«>oc5 ^ 
/das^dS '^ceoi^cS-^iddos^iSydo Ai^S^d^ddd^S^d^ddn^o®;^ dd&yp' 

d®^^<d®d:®dddo;aj^dj3A^dlodo Ij^o^^^SidOoi.lV'^^jda 2f3o&j&}$<3^dcD®09> 

cSscs djS^d^idssddodcdsaSd^ ” doa) d/g^c^od-^ ‘* etodofo3d3ydpd doc5®a®&;±> ” doeo 
ash atyTtfe^tffS^ #)dd ^^^rfoe^dozO sSdodd^, ^sBsdddS^ doo*3id®dd cod 

df5j®j_ ^j®do < ad)^3)ddj®^ ddo<$A)dd saidcSosdd^d doD^ccfodo dj®dex>dj®c3e)c> i^ejai^esd 85si«?o 
^5>djodo«iAd a dodj3 tfzfc&rf d^odjcra© d^dSdidd^ e*«ife3,d dody® &tc3sfrrh& a c5. 
?jj9^d dSjgOejy^) dh A ddo^6 ^ dol^cdodd^do ej^ois^d es^doaftd^do- ajstfo^d 
eOe)^j ^oodi^ ^dodod^ sdsdooddd^do djdodjcsddo- 75 ®^ djdodjOsddd^ “ 2?je^s?j»^ 
dcd^Sdjd/s ” 8j2^jc3i/dde»jjdidi- 

& $®ddfiiod smdcdaSdjd edjcdjiiQ^^d^ Svdod ^e;^> spartritfjb^ %njd Qdod ^ _ 

enjdodosSd^d wd^afo 

dyi ^idddjso^d dj^dcjid^dc&sd disssos&jdogo^orv 
ddSopi-ran*)^©zOdddoidY^od dodd fsds® j 
£dc®od djF ^ f- 8-^ rd$8sddd.® ^onad^ d)3®dtfj go® d 
jfy3d;®3®o3^dd£do dd^ddScdoo diSde^U o®&5ou 
s^yi ©id^ddodc^Sijd ddj®gj3d ^®5odd»)g2^cS^dc3® 
ddgddo3j®®d£p di,® KJsrted^d 3®ddoo * 
d[dOj>]ddcrad d^c&dodo doiopzpo&jo do^ 

c^pd^ddpd ddjdofd 3^o dotcdpd o3o^)d^^j ®11 
dyi WTdonsdfDdaiM^oddd^o eJs®, doesad^rto 

0®?"\o ^iljjdo djgpododo sfypdys^iSorf^do Sio3;®^ j 

ddoi^yd Y®od 23.^©ododdo zjSysu'^jd 
§j«do ^oedejd^cS 3sd ddocO*dyd n 

^on Sodcdd o®&^^s(j^cOoo doo®d n dffiAjd^F dj® ^d)d^d(3^dodo | 

dd’od ^oedodo^djodcdi^do 2jjod^od5»ddodo3as>d^o» 

emdabsSd^d dj3®d- 

dyi dod[d#]d$^8S>j d® $3d^3y§<&odd^oddo rtafo^ dp 

e|^rd c*do ©adooStf^dcSo £>7M5=®joddoe> dod , 
gBdrkdjFo ddoesod^d^5ojdo3odo3 d^LiodtSo 

do dcdo^'S^d^rdode® dddj<^<eod-/®^Cjdjdj3®a^j/®^dc3oo h 

= 7^011 dj^^F^jd^^^soo^cdodoo [dc®]^ d^sSo dys^do^d® j 
gjd ^odosdo 3®d di®^^^dodc335>dd^o 11 

dyi d>ddo d«©»Jd.® vodjd° <£»8j3ddo9^o ^s^ddo n»drfj®<^o 

cddcdoo dd do^^ccjs^o cdod^ssdo ddjSj^oSj®#” , 

d,ddo ^ssdWoeJo&djSpddo e?®dod^do®^o ^^dogjS-® 
dddoo ^dgd^'P’oSo^ ^/a^e^dodcdosddj&^pdjrDSde^gp » 

^on 3 ^ d'C3jsdd^^odasdo ^rddc3j®y©o®d doddd&ddox^s^ | 
d^d^cdod ddddd&j^dd^eoo d^.dodod<3do a)ddod n 


1 Lives of Kannada Poets, Yol. I, page 133. 
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docfod ; $)•£• o'dno- 

^dcos^ids^ &og>r\M do^gdoraz^rd^dcid ^jd^d^dd doQcdo d< 2 u®dd &,odo doot3d 
d©^ ^OT^PS^^podaotii- r Addod cS^ddacdod dzJdd^Ad^ •o^^^ddo dods^^d 
©A® jWdS^dod djae^dd^dF^d ^o^esddodo rtceocd./SoddS^ #5*- 033-0 < 2 >&®^ doddjdd 

pdQ^ea djddosadd rkchsaddod: c ‘ ddod^djd doizdg ^®f^d daao@>J"?£®p3®dd dj§4 a c&)c ” 
d3»ftddoa)craft eyofoz^dod d- 

“ ^eo^epdesdoqSjd ” dj “ dorfcS 0 ^ ^dd^doAs^ocs^i^Fdjad^csscdjso B^odooo, 
do7V§dddd zdddo doort^dao • • . . ” dodo sadc^sodjdSd. sadd^'id^o&sd 

e)^ c ^dd, ^©^dFcOad doqjbd -add dsjsdddo^ z$z5Fdo4)d^ dd^ di^^dFd^^)- 

^dSjddjc&S^ 3 , 8a^ dododdo dd^Ffosd^osss, dod^tod, ^ , ai3®tj£> T^odd^d-^ addS» 

dodo^ ^•SzjQdjS-addo zoddn® d- “ addo z^ddoddddo > daaSdotf^ do&dddo , zp®da®$32 
dj@^dddo ; ■add dod <£4^ ; sao&o ?3 ®a®o33 ^ > zOot^oaodod dod sddsddoso&d dja®d?3®d 
dwd dod^ddo ■add 4®^*^ > 4 ed*^9*tf^Ld8&8i3asfcsa doqtodtfcazodj? 5 dododdod 

-addo sefosSdd ’ eds^d tr<so3j® J\3de3ftfo- tfo®<sg®d, ■etooaajtfoscSQad, ^dsst^d, 

dod:d, doi^d, dddzr<£dd®0ddo^ zp$d§(;d3add^V(4®^^od,£^<£3®^ddoodc&>, dododdjo 

eidrfosj©^ ciozO zdood^vd^o^^j®” ^cSdQ^joOooddo £^4 

5 ®dddod ‘ ^'d^oasizpds-a doq5od’£>d d^doao&d do®®djDsd 0 ^^c 5 ddo ‘ do^ 
^ zg-^ d®dd<do 5 ^jsWdj e9ddd0j_ zOSoo es^sScOood ^e^do^c^dodo S^cdozJdo^d- 

s5Scodo®c>3od djC®d dood^dod^Sod sg/^^cSa^ ^aarfd^cftj dadod$r?j», dpdo®o&)d 
d,a®dc3 sc3 a&^dd^od 3&>,>2\&o5i)i3 ■& a®ddd doq5od£>rt;s &do dozOod^o&Sodo s:®Zj?rdo 
‘^^zOs^odo- -ds 2>®^io3®oi^d©^ dozjS^ddo dd^d^ ^oddo sOddodv^o^doddo —> 
d^ 11 ^radodjs^jd cao^d^dddsdoS^F d^^ra d^ 

dr® d 00^0 do^'xJ^odjd^odddcd^^va^d^dysidodvOojo c® 1 
&^03/s^^ o ^ci33Ji2iFra® dodaddo iO^f^^s^fUb 
• 2g^P3d'®ddd/®^3sdo 4j&0da^^dc>oa3®o83./®£2ido 11 

^dsaQsSjCdo didoddo dd^ ^assajsdodcdod^ rtoraaQrWd-®^ oc^ 2 o^ zOdSdo 
dd^‘ ‘— 

d^ 11 Af^dodvSsj’js^zS do^d^dd dss^oS^F dcO®^ra dj®^ 

dzs d0^o d^d^od^oddedoSj®^ g^dodjsrfd^d^ a® , 

SpIoSjsi^C€^ e§cd35 sss® dododdo ^f^^essfUo 
g^ps^aiA^^osSido dio30dd»5£^^dooa3®o£3^)^3Jdo » 

d^d^ddo^ ^dZaOdj^sddo eiudsoSAidoddo- d'sd^do dddo ^moZj 

si&^^jd (3 esdd ddd/® z^odp dozOoa®h es?^3ddi- d^^dv 1 * cc©0^df~®d s6^d^o 
7i^o ooddd0-/® r , &jod^- o3®0^d^ d®d4 ^dz^d^cdodj^sd : 

“ ..... ^e5fF^£^®Fil0 

^rezp^SAS^dosjido d^-aodds^^ddoso^o^^do ” 11 ^ozOjdo- 


s^dddraddJii^d : 


?)^F^^c39^fU0- 


1 Madras Epigra.ph.ieal collection for 1889, No. 38. 

‘ & o^tqStfdJ 2d^ 3'icB^cc'.' ?fjS €St53^@®a}®t^?c«d oJRtfsrzsst^ftrt 8,oqJi53?h^cdJ. 

3 Yol. if page, 346 

4 Ibid.., page, 34T. 
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1 dj&e>;fo^^d00ffi3o^j®£eido n” 

«?hdo<i d. 

-jO 

dododdo <£3^ ^a®3>85®^o<d ( ojFS3d>L_ h5^o 3^ £ itf^FUe)|j;g®2p$3f® ; tf<a 
o^&Jdo rf)£e)^o^£€fsSDoso^is^j®^Si?3o ’ doeOn^ c^T^oadoddo. ddddcPo daiddiD^ 

8^3 &ri^jio?5'd£>7i<&$o^ =&£&& sjasiori^ddo^ ec^s? ddj sg^d^do dj<5®d e>^^ddc3®?Sc3o d8od 
* a$;^d^ddd^eido ^(aej^sys^Sj^dooiasoaJjs^ajfjo ’ cioaia®^ coe^doddo- adodeod 
‘ tfessFitejgssepaaiS'tf&o^ftJdj® 5 * ^o>^rd^c3^riiej^e®3d5dSdj®^&!dj® ’ •aa^d.® 3oodg. 
das^odds daad^docS^d ^/s^rsA ^Dc^dodoa^d^ ese^d emn®D®^oi3o , a\®£ d®a>j 

cS^Ad^^ozOojj^) ^d^soscQa^o- < dafosidoES do dods^odjo ’ <^oaia®8 GS^t 

tfj®joado5g)dOode>j9, &> ssddd©^ d^dosc&d dosadycsJod^ • 

d^ ii t? ^^<^d®eo^^®^o^oddoda ^do^®v®dQo cgiS3^dog® 
$®^®ri;^;^d3^ddc&3$^d^q&3®cdod^3sdo , 
d^ap®^nSj^asdo asdcQoAi ?3vo^^j8S«?>aj®^® 
s^apado d^Fap^d^d^So^ddftdo d^dpaaoSdSifodjo u 

dj n de3(d®cv>odd^dodp^cdod-®d Sj%j doSoPx ^,cOoq C3®d?®*^®* 

23e>So do®®ddoo (SddAjds^djdoas-s^cfoidjscdoo^ u 

a^Cxftas® aadoSodo dodo-SoA, sajdtf^ospdJa^&j djs^doo 
cSedoo ^ 5 %^* rc3 ^° rfe&ddes^cftoo d^dosassdA^odjo » 
oPodd^£<?£5®ft d^didasQdodjdQode)®, dododdo d(>do®c>3od wdi^d^Sctoficdo® <ad dod^ 
cS^aisdodo. ?^<So3o < tfdosd3J®jdd^dd&3 5fcJ® o djsF^ddoswadod^ dos^ot^’d &a?®d 
S3®?\ oTOcSS^ eS^tfoo S)0&>^<o^)C3a 

doepodd 7ijoz$7\$o ddo/^ ^SJ^ddisdSe^- £4$®dd3? gjodo ■ffyio&old- 'Sjdd^ 

^a^eo^earWe^d/a sruoUo. <y;3^(>q3dd (SsJadddo^ cSafS^ddosar? ese)^©^ $®ddJp®/drw d^e 
en>d5$8doddo- &A dasVd^ “ ‘tf&doqSodd doadods^o' dsoS.®^ ” dodo co^dddo- 

eo^^edddo rf^doacdod dossa^qsadidaftd^doatoddo^ d®dd£ evAaa^cOodo- dodjddo 
^dddo^ “ dd^d^odj ” “ ■tf.ass^e^d^cSaid ” “ *<ao®83e>g^TO ” “ »» 

dodo ej'dftf&^cfosh dod^i^Ai d^d|d»Sdsdjd8od ©;&^3ddoda|yd^3j®So3o®8vdo ad^ 
^akzps^ w^cfioSjSjsddsP'do^do dosdjd^ »« o d 5®d(> soa^j doroa^SaJroftfii ded^o- ^dfijj. 
dod^sdd? 'Ste^ ) - <s>dd 'addo c&ssd rtjoqSKtfd^ aidddodfJjs^ d^o7S 71®^^- =g^d[ erudsos 

deeded sadd^^n c &°& * dad^A^aa^^doj^daddd®^^^’ doai d®a?<i;3aftdod 

‘ d^Ssa^a^d^d ’ * «dodos dosed; es ’ ‘ ©^€7® ’ d®doado5£) a^^odd^drt|odds?odo 

enja&odeoo ©d^ad^okio- 

dasedodddd ©ddd ePycdoI^ doaddddscUoesdoa) dj^ddo 'sa^Sc^db- cOodd^ djAid 
o®d d^dapasASjSa^sod^oCjsCjd^r^o^h edddoddd d^cdoesdosidddoeOoddo. 'Aide^ Aodd 
.iodje’a^j ^ohcOsc^'S'o- 

^n add;^3so®do?§7^ de^^-o^dd -ado 

so®^dd8d)d®^^/<dj®^o d®^dd d^/^ddo ssds^d i 
“ojj^S^do doess^ddao^^zpjsspoddo zOo^sv©^ 
o®§ aSoS^^ssdodddbrfd o^doddo d8«§|03^«?o n 


i ‘ ^ 4 £©Srec3?3ti'js?#cio ’ oJosojSj ScS^sJC^ ‘ jg^£®Sraj^tj f ?jtfj?<«?3o ’ 


»iod^ Scsj tJ^®se33.. 

CO 


3 of Kannada Potis 


*• V) 

fats, V^ol. r, 


pages, 346-351 and Yol. II, page, 204. 
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^ 03>dodd£)7^ : 

dyi {3 

k^c3 dcOSOdogStfo fd^dod^dod^dod FoTigoZj&o \ 

&£>c£o?o <3j®^?rd©<a dddod ddox^&do dodoA®*? 
e^£AidoG3> osdoddotf ddjs&Jdoa^o n 

’don ^oSoQo sft^do oSj zOo^oea dosddo dryFsSc&o t 

ddodrd cOaidoo 3 s3o$aj A)oA®o83ff®ddd.^ddcSj9<i?o n 

15*011 W dosSd^dd/SSTalcdo ^do^?dj^®$dd23^Fd - 8-f§F' I 

sjj^doo e)^^<£dc3d[8j>'] d;>&oc6j9<^d^F^ef3dd®|e{3ddoo « 

=^oii do^d =^o?sacfod d^aadd^Sjodo , 

dodo e^^p$dd(>do ^s3^re)c7®ft jg®ear?o n 

djii Sj^o^doo dod d^s^ddo d^d^oadoo dod-is^ddssdo 
D$o®doo d^di^rt^d ^oe^odododod ^a^sld^o i 
cO *>do rJoASoaSg'sdoo^sidddo^da^rdoauS^o ®s 

c3$o®doo e>3^ssdsfo®3jd d=^ej3i7d8S^®a.fo^j@^ipo»doo n 

AioA^osS^odoo SBdd^cdool^tfozCbd.do^ do^odritod : 

dyi ‘rfsSdoo ^dJ^do sp®£>a3oo 3ddo d^53®Aaiddoo dosft^J 
s^^cSjsvjC^dcd^do ssado didi^rozOo^cOo dos3d i 
7*L Fstd&s ,f\do §dl .do sdsd a3odo® odej do Jjod gs>o 
c&ssdv^dddodi •3-^cfij®^#’ ej^^^dosdosi^© n 

d^sSSr, dj®^do«3 do&3z^do cooSed^do- <dod;> doz^tfo cWe^dooS. #9 ©&^zjkJc3 
•§^Sf cdod^_ dE^Fdas^ ^cScdoo ftc^r? sd^ycSoa^d: 

tfoii ^cd^ocSjsd dood^dd 'Zrcdoo^o sfcosJj^odj ^ssso^d ■s’odoo^o i 

^odoj^doyd dod^asd n^OeozOoi^) dodotf^rfc^es =grydsT« 

tfon djsd^d-® d^dDa>dooAa)do d^o§jo5oS>A) jSrte^d SzOoqS i 
oJj^-§ d07^ (Do0^do33^£)^i§rt 7^0dodo(3SdFd^ ©jgj ^E3fio II 

dyi dodoc3j®?<s?5®^^ao d^ojildzOo^aJio^d-^d'dcO^d^Sc^ 

^doQoQjJ Oa>d02jOd®j 5^33 dSSdldj^^d!^ ^3C\^$?doAS I 
rtrdosioasd'S^eio escio jgod^o $2@^\oSooo eOodo 

dojdodj^odo dodo^^sS doQ Sira'S^ ot^cJjs^sF dj^d^odSj n 

dyi JgAiasda^f^ddFd^o doo&dtfaj/®^^^ dod 53 ® 
ddddF eSdJiofi^oSia c^2pdd;® ?Vj^9o3.®£ 1 

’^ddjs < Jr’^ j f^o3i5iv’do^d5'dr\o? , 8d^v®^o23tcdo^Fd,®^«?^^i p- ^ 

eoj^^qSdde^dootS daJcfij®^ Sjd^doszS^odicSs u 

dyi rfd^Zj&jo dodo^^o^ddodoododdo^^^dodsj^dosjiigs, 

Zjdpso dcv3'3^7^Fd3ydj®j^'§dod do25^n®e3j®^doodjF^<^ <. 4^331 
dojdfso £3^dco@>rv^doddd^ dod^FcOoo c^dep^d. 
cSjddsid^dod d^oo.d^dddd/s 0 ^ )^o9d3sd P do^o u 


Jfi'NISrfjy 
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dje><&dd© A <do ^ddtfoSostfSarts’ sSorkrt.®^ ad i 
eSs^ddo^ eSd^sScD'Sdd dics^^jso^o ^od 
@®d^cs3oo dod^^dfS^djSj&JT^o^o^j® ©g^ESeiotfcvSai u 

=^on d©e3j®^3?odOa>dodoedd cOe>S)7fc&>d©or®cs3oj S &©o do i 

^dcS^dodo d®oo£e§F<d> <&& doj®3ir?deJ!a3o doo^j©;^^^ n 

dyi r c’S(%)^do?)dj do d^d03cs3oddo3^P^^^ l dd./3^?^^do , ^" < ^ 

/d,cdK^j g& agJ^QdSdy’Oia^do^oQ^oSoo eOoS^cdoo I 
KoesSo rt^ddQo [sg©]d<sydd dooc3%;5S3a^o3j®^oqSo^ 
oSoessjSfEa^^os&o^dj^^^d^ dodo dooSj®^^ddo h 

dyi r^aidgj^^^^^dojddDdddjsvoj^ doodoo A odd®do 
a®o^do®dodc^dc@cdoe8d/»£dodoF dv^dr\o 1 

cp»do 33>?3®f\ ?C®»?3ai^J®dC^)^ aS^eiPdo, 3otf3>d?tf8£®n 
g^do n 

djii ddiJodo ‘Svaos&Jog^ead s=®^3^®3iddoo ^jsdo^r ^ 

«?d doc>ojg0(>dd dad d/s>[^o]do 3ddj®&j®^dodJ«>d^do do i 
doddo d^dd^do djsScdoddosdo <a53e§ tffs-is^o&o di®e 
<ad de^^ddd^ sg^riesiodo sgios^odoesl ^icdo^e^d^ n 

dyi dodod^do 3zzs^J$2jjo a^dt^d dod/®^#, dd^Si^do 
^id so'sdod^ =^»oraa)dod aaq^sd 5 ^ do&d|23o ^o i 
adds^^Fod^o =5?j®oddd ^orte^ dorado <a^[dod^o] 

' ziQ$o gad^d^do^SddddJS ©^^dosdosd^dc&^ro ii 
©Jk^qSdd d^&o'S'^dg dododddcdodo^ ’acd^o doqtoddo &-odo erudssddrocdof^ d-is&^do 
ddo- Sodo^ ifoddo ^fio^do d^dcscdo dosoSOaxdoddo^ ^©^d^odo d|^c&o?o ^^Adodd 
^cdooqSd^d^ rr^SSoado o^d^dddo^ doo^ddo- &> doajda^ ^vdo s>doj20© 

dd^_ «?-8^Cd “ ddj_ dSg^oSojrdo ^osJc^Fdodos^ ” doK«>da>dd&od doas^dd^ doaS^i ddj®^ 
doCod 3^5>|Csddo^ g , a>d3i®ddo^- 

e>& ^j^dd <3s\cc3od9>Q£ ^dd^a^d^ dot^Sodd dddo&rtvodei^ dooftdoddo- 

djii ^j/sd^dja^oaXivc^^^d doiod cdo^^©^^^do eOe^d 
a^jr^djs^joljd ^soc^id^ osa;^ i 

&f\ d^dsxrd doassdj^dddd^^^ddo asSjcdj®^ 
d^^o dd^F©D5)d02iod^^d03io dc^oSjW^^^do ii 


sfoSsi I. 

oJ 

^djd eDslitf 

^g’Spdoid^d * ^ * * 2j^dj®^^ddoo&3do3odo»> do^^apdoidd. 5 ~^j * ^ w 

o^d. 0 ) * Sj^jstecSdbo^ dodd»i^drao, d d^^d^djo 5 'ade^dfSi c33i3tf7<v®ftde5^odo 
^de^a^i^sddo a)dSdoddo- 1 ^dradye^d ^d^5^;tf§>ddo So^7\ ^/sioAidOaiddo - odd esd 
do cfesd ^fsdra^dj®^ djs&5A.'dod ) d© n - 

1 Lives of Kannada Poets, Vol. I, CSsJSdr^’#, pa jf® 10. 
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(#j• £• ‘ ese^od^ogOod dd^o (SjSoejsD) ^)$(>do55 

do^d^oo dja&Jod ’ adjsd^d?^ 1 , ‘ dusted ’ ‘ ^ozl& ' £o& cO^do 

tS,^ nooK^ Oa>533Sjodj3jjOa>£'3d 

4 §j^S?^£KSbo ^SS^OpJ^oSi^O <^C55jc^d3^c03i3gc5^ 

^ociajZjocSj'ijDoiOoSiaD^ocS^j^i^o^oSsss^^Q^ 1 
draS-^c-sFo asSJj^S'S^r^o^ijSo sgosjasdrcD^^fo^e) 

^^^fiaiodo cd30(^dv53jdo ddoT^ s'^^F’TSorV^pCfiOo u 

^jS^sSote^, d^dj^iu^d (£;-#• ooa-o) &Ac0^qj<2iaicdod 

‘ Bj^oad.w^S3 ^d^^d^^d^d^oasS^dd 
^s^dod^doted dsiddaodi^eSrtFort 1 

Sieda^J^ dod 2 jt^ jdad^csjo^doo rte^ 2 ^ 

jpdsi^dadj®^ 3s&?^A»docMoc3/9 5360630 11 * 

<^o&) ft#a ^s^dd^, ttotf^doc^dd (S»-S- o -°° 0 ) ^orradds^jtfdd do.©ddc6o rfs^dd^d 

‘ ^ou dddde^ddjo sp»da9»d5kc3es»c& d^sf^ ^oSdeT 1 

^ddonsu^dQA cSDcfls^ <add?6o63o i^odddoo 11 

K^qjFddz^ddf^d 

‘ =^011 c3^o3i ddsp^dd^cSoo ^^ssscflo^oSscOog^dS^^csJs^oajs 1 
rJesiiJd &s^ef d^dodessdddo dsodsD^d^O^odddoo n 

dd^^d-®^ dj&^w^dd (£,-£- ^»«) d.®^rto??s£«Fdd;®tfftd 

«zodcdoo^ddo aiaJrdo^ddi cSjs^rfej/^ddjsc^^dej 
Zs 5 2p/®dood«dod^£>odjsddo doj^a^osSdo 3 jO$cO® 1 
=^d0533?ldo ddZfSjSdD^sldj^Sido s2)d^o2pS;fd«^d20o 

<£3drto9d>®2p®A> c3<sl3^d da>oP\o z£@v^o 11 ” 

oiogO s^ddd-*®}, ^datf.Scfo (£>-3* o^<4.r) eOdd^yosead 

‘ d^«8p5^^^pdd/&5^v^d^>»i\d do^^dd 5331 
iWd d®djd ^deSofo &dzV7& r dA^grt<g \ 
d/^^ddoijeJs^soDdf^Ni^d^sddj^dcdo 
^ =5* d/sddoSd ^sort0 ^3edoS3»ddo^s?j3^3«’ 

<iO 

do&) dq^dd^ 8 ? ja&rtoe® SdoS/a^Acsb (£|-«* o«oo) £d5^E5o3$dof€cdo idse^dcfo d^deadS^d 

a 2^ ossu^dl^ adad^rf^w,^ dd ap^d dc£a®d f^c&ortvozO rfdoarqS 
d;&3oa®o^or\^o, daoaad^ j’ddda>do7 , »«?2pd2&>d e>^s®o dd^d, aSj^d djaiodd^ assd, dgdj 
^odd^ ap^d, ddc3a>ySd5 derad, 2j3^a^ P d£9d ? ae^dodo& e^aarqdj^sddio 3^5^, doc^ 
d^okdoad d^od^ ddd^/sodo, <3®odd 53*1^ d^ rtooSe) ds^f* <ds|^ esdSdDd, 


* rtaaocfcoc^, a^odS'Se^rf, 23.24. 

8 rtC3t>Od:Orf , 3gW 13. 

T 

* 7$o& 4, jte$^ 7. 

4A. 
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tfosJs^ v >dFd.«^d|£oZO a^e, 

&«e&> ^SpicsJo^doS^^rfi®^^ d^F^d^F^ c 6 a 0 odo#i®?j< 3 o*ft, ...... ” 

^Aldd.®^, 

iTOd^do T§j$>ozi 7i^X) Ldd Q? ©dd ^d?? 9 ) 5 ody^ o 33 )U^d/ 3 , ^d^arter! do^epjScSD 
c3o/a cd/s^de^dodo ^js^&zOdd 'addo- 

epfc^pVo^do (^-^-o4.o«) ^ ‘ Ss^rtdocfoog^ ^tfdodddoaAdo 

^^cSoSESaiO dip® ^®S^cO®y?F®©OtP®d^©®0a#)(2)a(ci3j9E3®o Z3 Z 0odj®=0^>o 7\jo9®5j®dok) Zp^CT® 
TiFj3'5ic3^doodt>€j3j»339d®3 o 5^ 5 dodo ^SpjdiD^ ‘dd^cld©^ 53®^^7^s?do dodo Creydoddo- 
©dd© ccsyjrr?*?©, sooasddo® ddo/1 rof^e^* <■>& Sd^oidd ?oor\0®d^S dod^dds^dy^ 
2p<?si®ot^do3®d do^jwod®7^/®^tSoddo&5 o5®tj^ ;3j3od(j ■&>/*! ddo?^ c?^)d>SdooJ)do- eseo d ^doDz^didj 
■5=®ddo djddodo^iJd ©dozOo^d 13 d? s^d^ ‘djepocrakW’ (&,.«. 17 dp tfddosd) d/aodao^ 
rtodoSAidoddo- 

=£s?Qcdodddo ©ddodcfog)^ ?3®U^do7<dd^ tf&jAj ©d^ ©©do 3 d 

dodo ‘ ^d^d^Sicdo ’ Sod SydozOdodd (©$«$?$ 5, $y 76, dd^ 30)- 

ej3&)® ^Vo^d 5jpy^o3od-^_ A^dd&deoo s®ddd ©zpsds^odo dj®d3do^)do- ^dos^e^o 
sso^^o s^do^eS^d^ozO nsjdode^djd d^dd^etdod e^odo ^o^ddo^d =3od^4 o®c&> 
dozso®o®c&>d (dtf- 2 p®d, d^*>®so do- o«) c®dd dpodooUoi- “StddO^ Sdod^do 
dodrtd dor? deso zOddd^do 2J®3 j s5©^ddd d^o^d Dodocdod dor?yr?.®, 0 ®odo^oodc 3 ® 4 J^d 
gj^cdod dor? d^o^d F3®r?cdo^d7?o® ejSossocdodo^ cs»dd3?©dod zOdfid- 

©dtrsdes ok d^ tfddosddeS^ ^d^d c3®y=^r\yd^ dodo®, ©^^dc^ ©A®dl n doA^e> 
d©^ djdlrdo^d^dody®, d^cdodo de^d^d^ ^©^o^d^dodj®, dddr?./® zga^ 

0^i5o <£je^ odjQ d^djodr^od d- 

rV -* 

Sfo3s£ II 

c*j 

* dsa^o ’yozOodzrj do®jotfo ddrWo 

©dfs* 3o®5®ddF?£ ©o^dC^ ‘d^ j&s^cDoo dsdddoo (Bp. Carn., Mysore, Pt. II, 63 ir? 
door?© 28) ‘ O®zdo3^o eOddo ’ (Ep. Ind., Vol. XV> p. 332) ‘ Sjdo^aosyde^ZjSo ^dvea 
z^t^d ©«Ddo ’ (Ep. Cam., Shimoga, Pt. II, *«ti&) 184) (Lives of Kannada Poets, Vol. I, p. 
361)- ‘a,ddo dasrartepWj dss^.ddSo * (Ind. Ant.,Yol. XII, p. 223) dodo ©d^&TfaJsft ?r® 

tozOdoi^d- 56 ©.^) < 2 )d®joddo ‘ &,dd ’ ‘ eOddo ’ ‘ SaDd ’ dosdosd tity-TiyA £ d&JAjdo ’ y 0 eo 
esqjFd^o^ =§jiti <>)o ©d^ zOdosA ‘ ^aldsdSod aldddo ’ oioeOnsA ©dFddoj. 

^jsdoddo- ‘ a)d’ ‘ a3^ ’ ^cJO ^r?y7S ‘ dg3^o’ SozO ©clFdw^d e3^d ©qjF.ae.^dodo 53 ®^ 
CEyf^ae^* ?J®Dsde» 53 ad ©q^Fd©^ zOdcSoo^rfodd =^zOdde§^ oSoodo ©c 5 f- aS^oddj® 
co^odo ?S® 9 ®de®d®d ©q$F- ©dd ‘ zod ’ ‘ o3c<f » ^ozO a®do?d^ ^QSoos^dr^) £ dzS? 3 o ’ y 0 d^. 
<ad^ zsBi^cB 0 ^ '».%- cdjs^odd 

‘ ^o^d^^yoj^gdoaaddoo doD^d^ddoo eOdddo’ (Ep. Ind.j Yol. Vj p. 231, 

foot-note 1) ‘ ^o®&ig3®o^do zOdd£>do ’ (Ep. Carn., Mysore, Pt. II, So^dd^dd^/^y, 1 8) 

‘ ■rfa3®dod>®^36do ^^d^d “ddFddo a)3do ’ (Ind. Ant., Yol. XIII, p. 93) * =d£> d3idD®&f)o] 
diddo a ’ ‘ c®^s30(C)do alddc35*sf<» ^dos^o » (Ep. Carn., Vol. VII, A^®e4d, 98)- 


1 Madras Fpigraphical collection for 1916, No. 658. 
., XiW of Kannada Poets , Yol. I, p. 278. 
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* e>^ ( ^^d75sJs3oA^Si?on^^Fi5j®c3ac3'®o!3oco Bj^cdooa ^ortSdciQd ebddo doort^doo ’ 

(S.I.I. Texts, Yol. IY, No. 38 of 1889) obozO ^cd/a^rWo ^eaeOdodd. ^ ado am® 
&tig37i<$vj9 r) ‘ &bdd ’ <Do&) tljcdos zidiL aqSrd^do ? ^o^d^tS, Ttedas^, =tf3o^a2S3ao$d, 
53c^3j®^5Cd, w$o^*3, oboz^nsh * zodd ’ Sodcdo^ <S^2\Ajdo^)d8od«3^ ■#» ‘ dzjd * £ is'&i ’ 

oboaO «$f^ <Stfd- ‘ [eaaSdd] co^d i*3 ^oJCd^d (Ep. Cam., Yol. XII, g^oJWfotfstoSs^, 
32) ‘ 35^63 fS&s^cOoo sJa^doo 5 (Ibid, Yol. IV, obartdoorte, 28) ‘ ^^or^jdo &&&9>r\c3££$ 
(Ibid, Yol. VI, i*el/®do, 9 5) ^ozSdodoe^ofo,® ‘ dz3A>d ’ 3oa3^Fr3«3 A ^ ‘ Co(>vd ’ ‘ 1 

‘ $3oFAid 5 »oo2d SjcdossJdrtVo OT^oSjs^A^ex&^d- 

sa^dr?’* 5 sdsado^dS- *^^<3 Ya&o^dS^odoj® e dz33o ’ ohozOdFd©^ do^d^ocS tizyritf^ 
ese^d r acdv^ «Sf3^ s52^id<s?o 5=®TO&)do^<g). asdd^dS^ ‘ esefddd 3o^dFo3o#o20o7totfgo<£ 
aOddo ’ obodo ^e^d^jsi (Lives of Kannada Poets, Yol. II, p. 93), e^c>dj8(>o<!0o&cdoe) o (p. £) 
* d^sSjadteSFd&f sS;ZOoq3doo ’ »bodo eJsrtddoFfb®, dosjdod^d^ £ ^^3®fsd ^dzSSodo’ obodo 
do^FAiosdrfj® (Lives of Kannada Poets, Yol. I, p. 128), erodjUa^d^dS^ £ do 

&5dsCjeOoc3d;o 5 oiozOd^fN ^j®f5dooaa5cdj9 (Ibid, p. 272), c3o30Fc3a>q$agi0'8p®dS) ‘ ^soF^do^’ 
obodo doqSoddJS (Ibid, p. 348) zOdddoddo- 'ad^ es<^FdS 0 o3o^ dooAd^ £ do^oQdpL’; aj^fjo 
1 dosQddo’ ; do^^aaj’FsJdo £ 3oa3.@£&!!Aiddo * ; do&i®^ do& i 3 s »&PF?ic& £ ^©^d^o 5 . 
«dg“a)de3?i3dd, sj^ o , 5o^d, sajAjdr, 0sO^, eJdS obodd ‘ ^dc&fdo^ si^Sd ’ dodo esqfcd^ 
c6.@ddo £ =&§£?& ’ ‘ ^dsc^ddo ’ £ djSdoaaddo ’ *b 0 do a^rso^sjsiddo- =£3_dd5 3oa>od^ 
sajCsrW©, £ u^&Aid ’ £ sd/sc3o^ ’ £ ^Sd ’ ‘ ^dd 5 ‘ eS^cdo^’ .bozo azbrttfo ®uzi 

o5^fs^©^33jd- 
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INDEX TO THE PREFACE. 


"> i.A 


*SL 


Abhinava-Sarasvati, title of Padmaladev.T 
Adi-Pampa, poet 
Andhra 

Asoka, inscriptions of 
Basava, religious reformer. . 

Banavasi, the capital of the Kadambas 
Bhaktimarga, religious moyement 
Bh&sha-Chaturbhuja, title. . 

Bhatt&kalamka, author 
Bilhana, poet 
Brahmanio 
Buddhism 
Chalukya, dynasty 
Champu, classic style of.composition 
Ohampu-Kavya 
Chhandombudhi, work 
Chandraraja, author 
Damapayya-Dandanaya’ka, chief 
Devaraya II, Vijayanagara King 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, quoted 
Epigraphy, Annual Reports on 
Erumaiyuran, chief mentioned in the Tamil Sangam literature 
Honna > poet 
Iloysala, dynasty 
Jagannathadasa, poet-saint 
Jaina 

Janna, poet 
Kadambas, people 
Kanakadasa, poet-saint 
Kannada, language and literature 
Kannadigas, the Kanarese people 
Karnataka, language, literature and country . . 

Kavirajamarga, w'ork on Rhetorics . . 

Kirtivarma, author 
Kittel, Rev., 

Krishuadeva-Raya, Vijayanagara King 
Lakshrnidhara, minister of Devaraya II and poet 
Lives of Kannada Poets, work 
Madhavacharya (Vidyaranya), religious teacher 
INagarjuria, poet 
ISTagavarma, author 
Nandamapundi, village 
Narasimhach&rya, R. 

Narasimh&ch&rya, S. 6. 
jMarayana-Bhatta, poet 
Nripatunga, author 
Oxyrhynchus, papyri at, . . 

PadmaladSvI, Queen 
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Panini, 

Pennapari-n&du, province . . 

Prakrita, 

Pratibha-Saras rati, title of Rebbanabbe 
Purandaradasa, poet-saint 
Ragale, style of composition 
Rajaditya, author 

R& jara ja-Narendra, Eastern Chalnkya King 
Ranna, poet 
Rashtrakuta, dynasty 
Raviga-chamtipa, chief, 

Rebbanabbe, woman 
Bice, L. 

Sabdanuiasana, work 
Samskrita, 

Sangatya, style of composition 
Shatpadi, style of composition 
Sit&devl, queen . . 

Tadpatri, capital of Pennapari-N&du 
Tamil Sangam . . 

Tayikunda-Natalia , drama 
Tribhuvanamalla, Western Chalnkya King 
Tribhuvanamalladeva-chola-Maharaja 
XJchchahgi, fortress 
Uday&ditya, author 
UdaySiditya, chief, 

Vachana, style of composition 
Var&hamihira, 

V&tsyayana, 

Vaishnava, sect . . 

Vijayanagara, dynasty 
Vikramdnkadevacharita, work 
Vimalodaya, poet 
Vlrasaiva, sect 
Yadava, dynasty . . 
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eori... 

S5^SJO^F5c!!o^r{3e>»3j9^ 
eo^, ao^ 
escrow 
estdor^ 

<933?d 

e^DD&j, ts^Ojj ... 

W^CB&sdoorta 
€5da3jdo ••• 

e?fcdd33 
eidasra^, 

e5ipdd?3.©?o3a?^,dc3?od, r3j»?«3j?d } rviJ^do^reqj 
edddj ^oddrioa 

_J> » 

esdosds* 
esdooqte 
Oogjd^d 
woq^spsdd 

«adgddoF 

wa^ddoF, (ts-s^o^ossi) 
tjad^etreo 
a fSociOc)odJ3Cdor3 ... 

^J^oC3e)Oa)do •*. 

esd^oa 
esdatfa 
O3oddoejt3?d 

<&oti)> rijo^ds ••• 

'Sort,—III (^rf^F) 

'aod ) ^?| B F 
eruc3oJrsa% 
yv> doftsasej^o^sd 

oido&sij 

Ja’ciiowoti^des 
tftfjSL) 
i#doia 

^odd, ^odud^a, 
tfo«&4 

?fot§c5e)C^ 

^oe!^ d-aediO&sd 

3U/S 1 

tfoiStdd^jad 
tfodo&> 2jred 

•rfodadj, 3 ojso 33 < , tfa, drirlco^ 

tfft>F33e>t<£ 

^F5c>rl3 


7, 13 
8 

8, 13 n 
20 

17 

in 

14 

in, 2 

In 

3, 4, 13 

in 

19 

9 , 10 
11 

5 

6 

6, 12, 14 
9, 12 
8 
1 

i/i 

2 

2 

16, 18 

17 
8 

20 , 21 
14 

12, 14 
3, 11 

6 

li>, 14 

13 
21 

3 
6 

14 

4 

13 

,4, 14 
19 
8 
8 

In 

3 

4 

$1 

18 

8, 13, 15, 16 
3, 11, 14) 15, 20 
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<SL 


?ra3F0?aJjF I 

T^r^C4(5e)Uw 

^r^arido 

f^do •. • 

^sirs dli. 

, <0 ‘ w 

^^Fd?o 

^do^Sod.id ••• 

tfdrao wdsdd 

^Ortort 

SteslOfdf^d 

^SW^CsdoOdCSl^ d 

*%d?5 

^4,?gd 

^■Sgb 

•^CisBdocvjaedd 

^a^ds&cSaj^ofcid 
^drrartc^d 
tfdduS&Osifci 
T^*Dodj«)^od, # djStjjd 

^dOS&i^SradSJaCd, 3eJeO«Je>?o 
tfdOD&iaelO^d 
IrZXXdZdV^gci • •• 

^7^30 Z-J'd Ev ... 

CO > 

^So^^sjd 

5%*ori 

-«30^?£jis>£iori?^d ... 

^9?)^ (’S’CSF)’ 

5F>02a-£C£, ... 

5e>S73dx>SJ 

W'&a'dti 

‘g-dV^ofo^, 5B<?ns?j, -s^dod^ 
S-dosssSod^ 

... 

'^O^df^ 

&>wjS%, ^jesod^F 
^jsoaadok 

?\3» 
e) ra 




•^^tSe rfdrlo^ 

-F^sdD&iO& 

t>U 


4 

11 , 12 
9 

18,20 

17 

9, 20 
11 

20 

20 

14 

20 

18», 14 
3 

14 
21 
9 

6, 14 
4,5 

19 
6 

20 

20, 21 
16, 18 

5 
21 
20 

15 
11 
15 

20, 21 
16 , 18 
20 

8, 9 
8, 9 
12 

3 

14 
11 
1 

1 w, 2 
9 

5, 6 

6 

13 

7 

10, 11, 13 n 
9 

4 

19 

16, 18 

15 

20 
20 

7 

20 

18 
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^J^od^oodi' 

ftfiGboeSt, ^J5cSjoWe>^do 

T? Je <3 

^OCrf# (•foC’tfS) ••• 
iu?i 

rtbeJO&ocS 

CO 

riori 

riorto^S 

rto^^Dosodjes 

rijrc)?jSjoF • •• 

rlj 

& 

rtjs&sFd 

rU3?£oc3 

ri^e 

sfckqSF’&w 
sStfySg _ ••• 

• • • 


_(O^Si) d^F) 
-(3ij3^F) 


tter&sSid 
23 CS mu 

a 

232W5'323 r c>^ 

sSr^dooA, 

tSdosJtStfrteo 

s§?rto& 

sl?d 

2&®?&®?C>033t>a3g 

ksrid^d^ II 

wr(f5's ( q5OM0Si 

fcjO&o^ 

4* 

dU>erirfo 

2§js>ec& ! s^dciri>& 

iO0W?JO^ S>e>M§ 
^W^reOcTSti) 

stasis, 

3e)C|^ 

3c)d5j^od^&y^ 

SsJeS&^SoOd 


7 

t> 

3« 

12# 

.10 

Gw 

‘6 • 

10 

7 

19, 

3, o, 13w, j£ 

4 

'7. 

3 

15 

7 

6 

12 
13 
13 n 
12 
2 
18 

]7? ; 2, 5, 6, 

7, 12, 13 r 
14 
9, 12 
8, 9 

5 n 

6 

5 
17 

20 

20 

7 

It?, 4, 7, 13^ 
14 

13, 14 
21 
10 
19 
21 
21 
12 

1, 15 

6 
11 
7 

h 2, 3- 

1 

1 

11 

13 

19 

20 

13 
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<SL 


■3do5jdj3 0 do ;&©?rfod?o 
3,£o£Wsi><£ (agdjsa^ VI) 
a,jj!od^o2daoo?> 

^odosl 
^oorra 
doot3ed,d 
^?ji®?o«)Ssjoad 
^sjsd, S'P II 
^©erfoddritf 
i^os^do^ (?3js^o?^d 1) 

-<£o£owtfD?d$«)0'5c3ora 

ciddqjD«irfo 

Cj^5rJoOJ^oOcJfiJ 

C3e>dC3^d 
a^ra^d 
c3odF"rCo3o 
cSoQf?}^ 
d?d-3- 

t3?wOSCdO I 

de^oarira 
qjdorsdoo 

qSdOF(3«)^3ioD3C3 
N^o.rf -Sodooio 

eo 


-fraricdo. 


* 


F&F& 

F^SrfcdOgO'Sra 
fSr^odo ^bsjd^ 
fif^odb v°4j 

($Z$rCdOg>dojjF I 
fgdrOQo^^c)rfg, Oe>S3 4 
c* 1 o ^ o^O 5^Je! o Eb 
^OC3"r) 5^3rf 
c3e)rie^o^ 

cS^H'So^ 5 # 

»ssrt A 

(3e>0&tf 

?reo5off3 

c3=>u3cdors 

^fcsrtotsSdc&jseA 

^ioDdoStl^w 

c)^ cd^ ^ • 

rS^O&elO&Otf 

^y,rf«Sdo^j 

jddtSoriFdodFd 

gJd^?dt33 5 


add© o‘ 

Q 


20 

5,9, 


13 


10 

3 

5 

4, 10, 12 

6 

5, 6, 7 
14 

17 

3 

10 

1, 2, 3 
21 
6 
17 

15, 16, 17, 18 
6 
1 

15, 21 
20 
20 
20 
20 

4 

8, 9 
8 
12 
3 
2 
10 
8, 9 
13 
19 

7 

5, 9, 21 
15 

5 

19 
19 
19 
8, 9 

19 

20 

6 

16, 18 

19 

In 

7, 13 

8 
12 
12 

In, 2 
In 
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II 

SSO e)o3ilr cdo&F ••• 

SjV o5 

v^O 

Sjq&^ck^ ••* 

2jO2j, 

SdocNjdlj 

^' .j 

^TcJO&JcKD ••• 

33e>0?3eltf 

33e)Ocd<^ ... 

——ri&i$??je - ... 

cUfi)2£F*’<3e)£^ ... 

5d>Sj€?& II 
Sr^dOcra^O 
sS^xs 
tnrd 

£js?^sdd 
3 P&j^Oo 
s^&JSeqSsiod, 
B^ktSSfeil# 

. * * 

ro 

w?da, a^, 

wsidsdoO'sra 

tJe>rtad?£) 

atdoii^odjv, atioio 

W W 

wo^>ra 

tjc© 

cp^ctedsslF 

2pe) C CJ^. td 7*( P ^, 


2^7^d 


Z) 


(*°) 


2p33djdD3?j 
^reSjdoi^ 

$?ao 

^j35^rfj=#??da ••• 

#JS&©§fl?Sk<y III) 

$js>?ne^d 

$J3?fci “ J 

3do?ic^ *•• • • • 

skqbd ... 
sdoqkd ... 

:doqij?i£>:dfft3?sd 
ododo ... ..* 

sdosj 7f»od I 

ro 

-II 

si>Oc3?sj 




2w 

i« 

1 «, 2 
3 

21 

7, 9 

15 

19 

13 

2 , ? 

14 
6 

13 
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PREFACE. 




Bhimbar and Rajauri (which together formed part of the ancient territory 
of Darvabhisara) are two large Tahsils in the province of Jammu. The town 
of Bhimbar is situated only four or five miles^ from the British boundary and 
twenty-eight miles from Gujrat, which is the most convenient Railway Station 
for it, though the small flag station of KhariSA is nearer. The word “ conve¬ 
nient” is used in a strictly limited sense, for the road is mostly ■ unmetalled 
and becomes in wet weather a regular quagmire. The absence of bridges, 
moreover, forces both horse and man to resort to the primitive method of wading 
across the streams. The journey is usually performed in seven hours, provided, 
of course, the lean and footsore ponies do not hopelessly break down in the 
middle of the road, or the roofless, ramshackle affair humourously called the 
“ Mail Tonga ” does not get inextricably stuck in the bed of a nallah. 

The Bhimbar-Rajaurl road, which, after crossing the Pir Pantsal Pass at an 
altitude of 11,500 feet, debouches into the valley of Kashmir at the picturesque little 
town of Shupayan, is by far the shortest road to Srinagar from the Indian plains. 
It has from very ancient times played a prominent part in the political history 
of Kashmir. . Miliirakula of infamous memory, after his defeat in India, retreated 
into Kashmir by this route. But his misfortunes had not tamed his cruel dis¬ 
position. One of his elephants accidentally fell down a precipice into the raging 
torrent below. On hearing the agonised cry of the unfortunate beast, the tyrant 
was so delighted that he immediately had a hundred other elephants driven 
headlong down the precipice to join the chorus. The place where this incident 
occurred is still known by the name of Hastivanz. . Sura, the minister of Avanti- 
varman, built the town Surapura (the modern Hurapor) to serve both as a frontier 
outpost and an emporium for trade. In Kalhana’s own time Pushyananada 
(the modern Pushyana) “ served as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom Kashmir 
had become too hot.” Rajaurl (the ancient Rajapurl) was the capital of the 
bil l principality of the same name, and its rulers were occasionally powerful enough 
to threaten the peace of Kashmir. Coming down to more- recent times we find 
the road elevated to the dignity of an Imperial Mughal route, furnished with 
sumptuous rest-houses at . every stage, and witnessing almost annually the 
splendid cavalcade of -Jahangir, NurJahan and the nobles of the court, hurry¬ 
ing to escape the scorching heat and blinding dust-storms of the Punjab. And 
lastly, less than a hundred years ago, the present chapter of Kashmir history 
opened with the crossing of the Pir Pantsal Pass by the Sikh army to reduce 
the valley of Kashmir, an attempt which was crowned with complete success. 


PREFACE. 


For the traveller who possesses a lair knowledge of the ancient and modern 
history of Kashmir, the Plr Pantsal route conjures up a host of departed memories 
and he f.eels 

“ Like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted; 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead; 

And all but he departed.” 



ANTIQUITIES OF BHIMBAR AND RAJAURI. 


- + - 

ANCIENT REMAINS AT BHIMBAR. 

• 

HP HE town of Bhimbar, as graphically described by Bernier, is " situated 
1 at the foot of a steep, black and scorched mountain. We are encamped 
in the dry bed of a considerable torrent, upon pebbles and burning sands, 
a very furnace ; and it still merits its sinister reputation. A couple of miles 
to the north begins the ascent of the first of those mountain ramparts which 
so effectually separate Kashmir from the plains of the Punjab. As might have 
been expected, the town, though small, is comparatively rich in mementoes of 
the Mughal occupation. 

The Hammdm (Plate la). The first object that attracts the notice of the traveller 
when he leaves the Dak Bungalow for the town is an extremely dilapidated 
hammdm. It is reported to have been built at the instance of Mirza Murad 
for the convenience of the harem of Akbar, which the Emperor left here while 
he himself proceeded to Kashmir. There is a well adjoining it which seems 
to have had communication with the hammdm. 

The Tomb in the fields opposite the hammdm on the right side of the road 
(Plate lb). This is a square structure with a domed roof supposed to have 
covered the remains of a prince royal who died here during Akbar’s absence in 
Kashmir. It has three openings on three sides, the fourth, that on tlje west, 
being closed up. 

The Sardi (Plate Ila). This sardi now accommodates the Tahsil and the Police 
Station. It has been so largely and so thoroughly altered, that it would be impossible 
to restore it to anything like its original shape. It consists, like every other 
building of a similar nature, of a courtyard surrounded on all sides by rows 
v of cells. The entrance was and is still at the middle of one of these sides. 
Besides other additions and alterations a building for the local Treasury has 
been erected in the centre of the courtyard. 

The Mosque. There is a mosque opposite to the sardi, but this too has been 
so largely altered that it is difficult to recognise it as a Mughal buildiner. 

o— b 

Bdoli. This baoli, which is nowadays owned by Kirpa Ram, son of Gandamal, 
had become choked up and was re-excavated some 40 years ago by the present owner. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF BHIMBAR AND RAJAURI. 


Mosque to the north of Bhimbar on the nald opposite to the town. This is- 
a small mosque with a fa 9 ade of three arches. The outer face has suffered by 
constant exposure to the weather. Originally it was covered with painted 
floral designs which still exist in remarkable freshness on the inner walls 
(Plate 116), where they were protected from the inclemency of the weather. The 
lower part of the mural decoration consists of a dado divided into panels of dark 
red colour, fringed with minutely worked floral scrolls. The fa 5 ade of the 
arches, their intrados, pendentives, etc., are covered with painted cypresses, 
palms ’and various other trees and flowers, natural and conventional. The whole 
surface is glazed. There are two windows at the sides, which originally possessed 
brick screens with star-shaped perforations. The core of the structure consists 
of rubble stones built in lime, over which was applied a thick coat of lime bajri, 
which was in turn covered by a thinner layer of gypsum. This last served 

as the back-ground of the paintings. 

Mosque of Raja Sultan Man (Plate Ilia). This, again, is a structure with a front 
of three arches. The intervening spaces are rather too wide for the short span. 
The two front corners are surmounted by two miniature minarets. Still 
smaller turrets surmount the jambs of the central arch. The roof consists 
of three domes. The middle one, which is the largest, is ribbed outside. The 
mosque is built chiefly of rubble stones in lime and was originally coated with 
lime and surkhi plaster. There appear to be some traces of plaster decoration 
on the central dome inside. The northern portion has fallen down and the 

rest bids fair to follow suit in a few years’ time. 

SAIDABAD. 

Tham Wall Baoli. About 2\ miles south of Saidabad, on the left side of the 
main road before crossing the nald, is what is locally known as the Tham 
Wall Baoli. It consists of two compartments, .an antechamber and the chamber 
enclosing the well. The former is completely ruined, but the latter is fairly 

intact. & The walls enclosing the well are horizontally divided into four dados 
the two uppermost of which are adorned with figure sculpture. These dados 
are marked off by projecting torus courses. The entrance to the well faces 
north. It consists of an opening divided into three sections by two columns 
ornamented with carved spirals and scrolls and surmounted by bracket capitals. 
These two pillars support the lintel, the under-surface of which is carved with 
one full blown and two half-blown lotuses. The walls of the outer chamber, 

in the parts that exist, are also adorned with figure sculpture, elephants with 
riders, horses and horsemen, makaras, etc.; etc. The stone employed is the 
ordinary soft sandstone found in the neighbourhood. 

Saidabad is the second stage on the Bhimbar-Rajauri road. It is situated 
in the middle of a picturesque valley encircled by pine-clad hills. On one 
of these, to the east, stands the fortress of Amargarh, said to have been built 
during the reign of Maharaja Gulab Singh, probably to overawe the turbulent 

Chib Rajput tribes of the neighbourhood. 

By far the most imposing building that one notices on descending to the level 
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ground is the Mughal sardi (Plate X ). 1 Unlike the one at Bhimbar this sardi 
still retains a good deal of its original shape and design. It comprises two 
square courts, one opening into the other. The eastern court is a mere walled 
enclosure with its entrance in the middle of the north wall. It has a dalan with a 
facade of three arches in the middle of the west wall. This dalan and the rooms of 
the sardi immediately behind appear to have had a second storey. It is possible 
that these were the apartments reserved for the Emperor himself. The second 
court consists of a quadrangle with rows of cells on all the four sides. These 
cells have arched openings. The two massive entrances surmounted by miniature 
ornamental turrets stand opposite to each other in the middle of the north and 
south walls. 

Outside the north wall is a row of shops with an arcaded front built by the 
Emperor for the caterers to his camp, and near it is a small mosque. 

Even in its ruin, the sardi is an impressive memorial of the Mughal power, 
but it must have presented a far more impressive spectacle when crowds of 
grandees attended by armed retainers thronged the courtyard, their faces turned 
to the dalan from which the Emperor was to make his exit, and when the long 
line of elephants, horses and porters innumerable, threaded the way towards the happy 
valley. The only other Mughal remains here are the ruins of a tank, a wall or 
two and a broken gateway near the Dak Bungalow, which arc said to represent 

the zandna buildings and their adjuncts. 

Hindu Remains. About half a mile to the south-west of the sardi stand 
a couple of ancient Hindu temples, a well and other foundations, which appear 
to be contemporaneous with the temples. A feature of considerable interest 

about these monuments is that they faithfully represent the traditions oi ancient 
Kashmir art. The larger (Plate UK), which is the one further to the west, 
stands on a basement, only the top course of which—a filleted cyma recta —is 
visible. It is surrounded by a peristyle of which the plinth only is 
extant. The facts that the gateway of the peristyle as well as the entrance 
to the temple face to the north, and that the figure of Gane6a is carved on 

the door lintel of the smaller temple (Plate VIII6) called temple B for conve¬ 
nience, lead one to surmise that the fanes were originally dedicated to the 
worship of Siva. The pilasters which flank the stair leading up to the sanctum 
are covered with sculpture, as is so often the case in the temples of the valley 
proper. From a constructional point of view it is interesting to observe that 
the theory advanced by some, and rejected by others, .that Kashmirian temples 
were built dry and without mortar, is finally disposed of by the presence of strong 
lime mortar in the masonry of this temple. In Kashmir, the joints of the 
masonry are so neat that mortar is rarely visible. But here, owing to the 
width of the joints, it appears prominently on the surface. 

A departure from the style of other Kashmirian temples, due, no doubt, 

to climatic exigencies, is the provision oi ventilation apertures in the uppei 

foil of the trefoiled arches on the three sides of the sanctum. 

1 The drawings of the Mughal sarais published in tiiis memoir {Plates IX. X and XIW bare been copied from 
tlio original drawings in pencil kindly snpplied by B. B. Sardar Ganda Singh of the State Public Works Department. 
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The discovery of this temple removes another uncertainty also. Occasionally 
a thick coat of lime, much disfigured and corroded, has been found clinging 
to the surface of stone walls of temples,'notably in the Bandi temple near Uri. It was 
not certain whether, this was originally applied by the architects themselves o 1 
whether it was merely the effect of the overheating of the lime-stone when the 
temples were destroyed by fire. The example of this temple (A) decides in favour 
of the first hypothesis; for, not only does the coat of chunam exist in several 
places in all its freshness, but even the details of the decoration are plainly 
seen. The sculptures and the architectural features were first blocked out in 
the stone of which the temple was built ; then the finer details were finished 
off in lime plaster; and it is probable that the more delicate details, such as the 
eyes, eyebrows, nails, hair, etc., were also painted in. 

Taken as a whole, the discovery of thef/e temples is of great importance, 
for the only other temples of Kashmirian style found outside the valley, are the 
few in the Jhelum District. This group thus furnishes another link connecting 
the art of the valley with that of the plains of India. 1 

To the east of temple B is a deep well vrith sides built of dressed stones. 

SAIDABAD TO NAUSHERA. 

About a mile from Saidabad on the left bank of the ndld are the remains 
of a barddan, a bridge and a tank. It is said that this was once the halt¬ 
ing place of the Imperial Zanana, and that the ladies were so charmed with the 
limpid water of the stream and the enchanting surroundings, that they refused 
to stir either forwards or backwards. The Emperor was in a dilemma. Persua¬ 
sion failing, he had recourse to a stratagem, similar to that employed by the 
hill Rajas of Pinjor to scare away Fidai Khan, Aurangzeb’s foster brother, wlio 
had built himself a retreat there. A number of local ladies who were afflicted 
with goitre were brought together. They were'made to wait upon the Imperial 
harem. When questioned about the cause of their common disfigurement they 
replied that it was the evil effect of the water 1 of the stream that flowed near 
by. They added that before they had the misfortune to be married in these 
parts, they too were fair and handsome. This, as was expected, had the 
desired effect. The ladies immediately ordered a retreat, and the dilemma was 
solved. 

Proceeding on a short distance, one meets on the right side of the road a 
natural rock with a smooth vertical face on which have been carved a number 
of images, that of Gane^a being specially prominent. The other figures could not be 
identified, as they were covered with moss and I had no means of cleaning them. 

1 From time immemorial Kashmir had intimate relations with Darvabhisara (as the modern district of Bkimbar* 
Rajaurj aod some other adjacent tracts were then called). Kalb an a (Stein’s translation of the Rajatarangini, I, 
verse 180) states that “ as deep snow was falling every year to cause distress to the Bauddhas, the King [Abliimanyu 
t] resided for six months in the cold season in Darvabhisara and in other (neighbouring regions).” During the 
reigns of the weak and short-lived rulers who preceded Avantivariaan on the Kashmir throne, this territory was 
lost; but Sankaravarman (A.D. 883-902) not only recovered it but added a part of the kingdom of Giujara( modern 
Gujrat) to his dominions. Ratnadcvl, a queen of Jayasimka (A. IX 1128-55), “ built also in Darvabhisara a town 
called after her, which was the home of the king’s noble generosity, and which rivalled the city of Indra.” These facts 
easily explain the existence of Kashmirian temples in these regions. 
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The road then winds along the edge of the gurgling ndld through pic¬ 
turesque ravines and well-wooded mountain slopes. Leaving the modern highway 
on my right I followed the old Mughal road which crosses the mountains over 
the Hathlnala pass. This road is shorter but more difficult. The Hathinala 
derives its name from a couple of gigantic stone elephants (one male and the 
other female) carved out of the living rock. The first—the female (Plate IV«)— 
sits on a double platform, the upper portion of which is rock-cut. The eastern 
face of this platform is divided into five panels surmounted by a frieze and cornice 
carved in low relief. On the western are two flights of steps parallel to the platform 
and terminating on the same landing. The available space on either side is carved in the 
same way as the eastern face. The northern side (the one towards which the elephant 

faces) has a semicircular projection in the middle and is divided into five panels. The 

two end panels have cypresses carved ou them, and next to these are two Mughal 
lancers fully accoutred. _!he central and largest panel is ornamented with a 
flower-and-vase decoration. These panels are surmounted by a frieze and cornice 
similar to that on the other sides. Above sits the elephant, which is, unhappily, 

much mutilated. this time, however, it is nature and not man that is respon¬ 

sible ; for this destruction, it is said, was caused by a flash of lightning which 
struck both the elephants. The female was shorn of its head and rump, which 
aie lying shattered on the ground below. The body has been struck in the 

middle and both it and the rock-cut platform underneath, are split into two. 
Both elephants sit at ease, their forelegs projecting in front, and furnish 

another illustration of that wonderful skill which Indian artists have from time 
immemorial displayed in the portrayal of these animals. The rings round their 
ankles, the ornamental chains round their necks, the bells hanging from their 
girths, and the very nails of their massive feet, all show the perfect mastery 
of the artists in then craft. The haunches of the IMaliaut of the female 
elephant are still extant. Facing the female and sitting in a similar posture, 
at a distance of a hundred feet or so, is the male elephant (Plate IVb) on a double 
platform. In this case the upper platform is not wholly rock-cut. Its sides 
are divided into ordinary rectangular panels surmounted by a course of lotus 
petals carved in stone. Fortunately, Nature has not dealt so harshly with this 

creature as it has with its companion opposite. It is entire, except for the 
trunk, which has fallen, and the Mahaut, whose head and chest are broken off. 

Originally, both these animals Vere covered with a thin coat of fine lim e 
painted in colours. Traces of lime as well as of paint .still exist. Both the 
elephants had stone slabs bearing inscriptions embedded with tenons into their 
throats. One of these is missing, but the other has been preserved and is now- 
in the custody of the Nambardars. As it is not safe to leave this record in the hands 
of the local hillmen, I am taking steps to have it taken to the Srinagar Museum. 

It is difficult to divine the purpose of the erection of these statues here, 
unless it be that they were intended to serve as memorials to two favourite 
elephants of the Emperor who probably met their end here. If this be so 
—and there is no great improbability in the conjecture, the memorial statue 
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which Akbar erected to his horse near Sikandra being an analogous case—> 
Jahangir 1 could not have chosen a . better site than this. Situated three quarters 
of the way up the hill, it commands a view of singular beauty, flanked to 
right and; left by mountain spurs tyhose summits are covered with dense pine 
forests, and -whose, slopes descend in rippling terraces of green wheat; far below 
is the thin , white streak which marks the course -of the foaming torrent, and 
above, the deep blue translucent sky with its everchanging aspect—a spot of 
truly Alpine grandeur and a fitting place for the Emperor to commemorate 
the death of his dumb favourites. 

After bidding adieu, to -these noble beasts we reached the summit by dint of 
half-an-liour’s.. arduous climb. From this point began an almost vertical and 
exceedingly perilous descent, 2 especially dangerous if, as happened in my case, 
it happens to rain, when the bare rock becomes slippery in the extreme, and 
a misplaced step means broken limbs if not loss of life. 

Baoli. Half a mile this side of Naushera is an ancient bdoll on the right, 
hand side of the road. It is built entirely of massive stone blocks and contains 
an inscription which is so defaced that nothing can be made out of it. But 
for the pointed brick arch of ‘the entrance, 1 would unhesitatingly ascribe it 
to the old Hindu times; though it is possible that the arch belongs to a later repair. 

NAUSHERA. 

Bdoll. The baoli of Shah Jahan is situated within the compound of the Dak 
Bungalow at Naushera. The first flight of steps terminates in a landing from 
which two footpaths lead to a domed chamber communicating with two similar 
chambers through narrow vaulted passages. Each of these three rooms has a 
window which opens on the well. A few feet above the central window is a 
large inscribed stone slab, the surface of which has partly peeled off, but the 
name of Shah Jahan is clearly visible. Access to the central chamber qan also 
be gained from the top of the well by means of two narrow stairs covered by 
small arched entrances. The second flight of steps leads through an arched 
passage into a somewhat spacious domed chamber which during winter and the 
rains is full of water, but which in the hot weather, when the water recedes, 
affords the villagers and passers-by a delightfully cool refuge from the scorching 
sun. 

Sardi. Less than half a mile from the Dak Bungalow is the sardi of 
Naushera. It is a more spacious and imposing building than either of the 
sarais mentioned above, and different from them both in that it comprises two 
enclosures, one within the other. The outer is. a high wall with bastions and 

1 Jahangir himself records that at Jahangirpur “ had been erected by my order a mandr at the head of the 

grave of an antelope called Mansaraj. On a stone of that mandr was carved this prose composition written 

by Mulla Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, who was the chief of the elegant writers of the day,. On account 

of the rare quality of this antelope I commanded that no person should hunt the deer of this plain and that their flesh 
should be to Hindus and Muhammadans as is the flesh of cows and pigs. They made the grave stone in the shape 
of an antelope.” Tuzulc-i-Jahangiri: translated by Rogers and Beveridge, pp. 90-91. 

2 1 learnt later that instead of keeping to the high read I had followed a goat track. 
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crenellated battlements. A part of the southern face has fallen. In the middle 
of the western wall is the gateway, a noble pile, peculiarly interesting inasmuch 
as this is the only Mughal building in, Kashmir which contains the square stone 
pillars surmounted by bracket capitals ornamented with bulbous pendants, so 
common in the Jahangir! Mahall at Agra and Akbar’s buildings at Fatehpur 
Sikri a fact which in itself is sufficient to stamp the sarai as the work either 
of ALbar, or of his son, Jahangir. This conjecture is confirmed by Baron 
Hiigel who visited Kashmir in A.D. 1835. In describing this sarai he states 
that it was “an extensive building of bricks, faced at the gateway with 
stone and constructed so as to answer the double purpose of a sarai and 
a fort. It was built by Kmperor Akbar, as an inscription on the gateway records, 
but was now in ruins.” Unfortunately this inscription is now completely defaced. 
The inner surface of the wall is adorned with shallow arched recesses. 

At the south-western corner of this enclosure is the sarai proper. Its 
entrance is situated in the middle of the north wall. It consists of a quad¬ 
rangle of arched cells facing a common courtyard and is essentially similar to 
other edifices of the same nature. What strikes one as strange is the curious 
position it occupies. It is built at an angle, and none of its walls are parallel 
to the outer enclosure wall. It is possible that its construction was an after¬ 
thought ; or it may be that the outer wall is a later construction, though the latter 
is hardly likely, as the entrance stands right on the high way leading to Kashmir. 
There is a small mosque in the outer enclosure midway between the entrance 

and the modern offices of the Naib Tahsildar. It is not of any interest and 
leaks badly. 

Opposite to the gateway of the outer wall is a mosque of more imposing 
dimensions with a front of three arches and surmounted by six domes, the 

middle one of the back row being taller than the rest. I was not able to ex¬ 

amine its interior, as it is now used for residential quarters. The inner sarai 
is in uSe as a lock-up for cattle by the police Tirana and is extremely filthy. The 
smaller mosque serves as a convenient godown for the storage of grass. 

On inquiry from the Naib Tahsildar I was informed that in Mauza Mangal Dei. 
M.ora Seri, Sub-Division JNiaushera, there exists an ancient temple similar to the 
one I found at Saidabad. If so, then the influence of Kashmir in these parts 
was not so desultory and intermittent in the later mediaeval period as is generally 
believed. He also informed me that in Mauza Kalsian, in the same Sub- 

Division, there is a place called Panfiven, which formerly possessed ancient re¬ 

mains, These were demolished by a Diwan of Raja Johar Singh who built 
a new temple here out of the old materials. It was to my great regret that I 
had, on account of insufficiency of time, to forego the pleasure of visiting these sites. 

NAUSHERA TO CHINGAS. 

Sarai at Nadpur. About four miles from Naushera is a walled enclosure 
with crenellated battlements. It has two entrances opposite to each other on 
the eastern and western sides. The walls are pierced with rows of loopholsa, 

c 2 
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the uppermost row being in the battlements: The-lower row of-loopholes slants 
to the right ..and commands the high way. It is called a v sardi but does not,, 
possess any cells. . It is more likely that .this locality was in those days infested' 
by robbers and This enclosure'—more- a fortress than a sardi —was built to overawe 
them and to afford temporary refuge 1 to travellers. It may also be, as the Nai-b 
Tahsildar of ,NausKera facetiously remarked, that these smaller sardis .(chhotl 
sardi) between the main stages were meant for taking light refreshlnents ( chhotl - 
hazri) in, for the-progress of so enormous a cavalcade must have necessarily been 
very slow and tedious. ■ \ 

Hindu Spring. Near the 7th milestone.on the Nausliera-Chingas road, on 
the right side as one goes uphill, is a'small spring in a stone basin which is 
covered by an old niche, built in the Kashmirian style, of massive blocks of 
stone. The left-hand pilaster and its capital still survive. The right-hand 
capital has fallen away. The sides of the basin -descend in steps like those of tlie 
main spring at Chashma-i-shahi in Srinagar. The whole was originally covered 

with a thick coat of lime plaster, remnants of'which still exist. The cornice 
of the niche consists of a cyma recta. Unfortunately it is now in ruins. 

Sardi at Nary an. Only one jamb of the gateway and the wall on the west 
side exist. It must have been similar in plan to the one at Nadpur. 

CHINGAS. 

Sardi at Chingas. This sardi (Plate V a) is built on a bluff which overlooks 
the river Tawi. It, is an almost exact counterpart of the one at Saidabad, 

with this difference, however, that the mosque, instead of being outside the 
enclosure, as it is at Saidabad, here occupies the centre of the cellular quad¬ 
rangle. In front of it is the reputed tomb of Jahangir. It is a mere 

tumulus of no artistic interest and consists only of a few courses of rubble 

stone masonry. Tradition reports that the Emperor breathed his last here 
and for fear of the too rapid decomposition of his corpse his entrails were taken 
out and buried here. This hallowed spot has since been raised to the status 

of a shrine by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Prayer at the tomb is con¬ 
sidered eminently efficacious. Childless parents come here to pray for offspring, 

the sick for the recovery of. their health, the poor for riches, the world-weary 

for divine comfort and iu the local belief, the prayers of all are speedily fulfilled. 

The gateway comprises a central chamber with a domed roof and small 

cells for guards on either side. A narrow flight of steps on each side of the 
portico gives access to the roof from the interior of the courtyard. The por¬ 
ticoes o? the northern row of cells, have fallen off bodily, and it is likely that 
what remains will also perish in the near future, for the everspreading roots 
of gigantic trees are playing havoc with the masonry. In the middle of the 
southern row of cells is a platform on which has been built 'a ddlan with 

three chambers, the largest being in the middle. Outside the sardi is a double 

row of shops, with arched porticoes, on either side of a broad path-way which 
has two arched entrances at the ends. Nowadays these shops are partly used 
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by the Police and partly by the Post Office. The huge stone mortices pro¬ 
jecting from the masonry for the tenons of the door are specially noticeable. 

The entrance (Plate Vb) to the northern court is situated in the middle 
of the west wall. It is more slenderly proportioned than the entrance to the 
quadrangle. All the walls of this quadrangle except the one on the east, 
part of which has fallen down, are in excellent preservation, and but for the 
trees and shrubs which obstinately thrust their unwelcome roots in all parts 
of the masonry, would last for centuries more. Both the inner and outer face 
of the wall are covered with a thick coat of lime plaster, the surface of which 
is divided into large shallow rectangular panels enclosing cusped arches. The 
plainness of the surface is relieved by rows of incisions arranged in fishbone 
patterns. In the centre of this courtyard is a low mound which seems to 
mark the site of some ancient building. In the middle of the north wall is a 
dalan (Plate VIIId) built on a high plinth containing three chambers similar to 
those of the dalan immediately behind it. There is no intercommunication 
between the two ddlans. 

The whole group of buildings is, as remarked above, densely overgrown 
with jungle which is responsible for the destruction of several parts of it, and 
it is extremely desirable that the Public Works Department, in whose charge the 
sarai is, should be asked to cut down the whole vegetation aud to excise 
its roots; otherwise in a few years’ time the jungle will get entirely out of 
hand and do irreparable damage to the entire structure. 

CHINQAS TO RAJAURI. 

Immediately on leaving Chingas there is an old Hindu Molfmtla. a double basin. 
Its superstructure has fallen away and been replaced, in later times, by a recess 
with a pointed arch. There are several other baolls of this type on this road. 

MUGHAL REMAINS AT RAJAURI. 

The ancient town of Rajauri (Sans. Rajapur!) played a very prominent part 
in the internal politics of Kashmir in the medkeval age. The Rajatarangini 
mentions it as an important hill principality which at times was dependent on 
the larger kingdom of Kashmir, but which often proved, a troublesome neigh¬ 
bour to the more luxurious and peace-loving monarchs of the Happy Valley. 
Judging from the narratives of the old chroniclers one would expect the modem 
town to be full of ancient remains, but a rapid survey revealed nothing except 
a few architectural fragments (mostly in the Muhalla of Andarkot) belonging 
to temples similar to those of Kashmir. These are the only relics of ancient Hindu 
rule in the once famous town of Rajauri. 

The Mughal remains comprise two, possibly three, mosques, a sarai, and 
a smaller structure of the same type (the modern Tahsil), a couple of hammdms 
an d a garden. The first mosque is situated on the right bank of the Tawi, 
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a furlong or so below the bridge. Though slightly larger than many other 
buildings of the same kind on this road, it has like them a facade of only three 
arches. The three chambers inside are roofed over by domes, the middle one, 
as usual, being larger than the other two. A narrow stair at the northern end 
gives access to the roof. It has an enclosed courtyard, with an arched entrance 

in the north wall and another smaller exit on the river side. The entrance 

has a double arch with a smaller opening in the middle and two seats on either 

side in front and behind. The stone, mortices of the doorway are extant. 

Another mosque of the same type is situated in the bazar to the north of 
the Tahsil. This is in a far better state of preservation. At the southern 

corner there is a small tank for heating water. The lower part of the southern 
turret still exists. The cusped-arched entrances have been blocked up with 
rubble stone masonry and fitted with wooden doors. Access to it is obtained 
from the roof of the shops in front. 

Between the mosque first described and the suspension bridge is another mosque 
possessing a single chamber which may possibly be ascribed to the Mughal 
period. 

The Tahsil. This seems to have been a structure somewhat like a sardi 
with cells all round, but it has now completely changed its aspect. A set of rooms 
has been built on all sides for the accommodation of the Tahsil offices. The 
gateway and some fragments of the walls at the comers are all that survives 
of the original edifice. 

Immediately to the south of the Tahsil and overlooking the river is a small 
hammam consisting of two domed chambers exclusive of the porticoes and pass¬ 
ages. It is now used as a Public Works Department workshop. 

Sardi. Like tire building now used as the Tahsil, this sardi has undergone a 
complete transformation. It is new divided into two sections, one of them being 
occupied by the local Police and the other by the State Dispensary. 

Both the Thana and the Dispensary have been built in the courtyard, the 
cells on the front side being used as Police Lines and those] on the back as 
patients’ wards. In the renovation of these buildings it is unfortunate that 
the round Roman arch was substituted for the pointed Saracenic arch, especially 
as, besides being more graceful, the pointed arch is equally durable. Another 
regrettable feature of 'this restoration is the coat of whitewash. 

Garden. By far .the best preserved and most interesting of all the Mughal 
remains in Rajaurl is the garden (Plate Via) on the left bank of the river, 

and a better illustration could scarcely be found of their innate love of gardens, 
of which the Mughals have given so many proofs. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that the Emperors spent incredible sums to provide themselves with garden- 
retreats in the capital cities of Delhi, Agra and Lahore, and in the much-frequent¬ 
ed and much-loved summer resorts of Kashmir; but that they should under¬ 
take the construction of a by no means inexpensive garden at a wayside 
station, where at the best of times they could not expect to spend more than 

a very few days en route to Kashmir, is evidence of far deeper feeling than a 
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sense of mere personal comfort. The garden is situated on the edge of a plateau 
overlooking the river. It consists of a walled enclosure, divided into four sec¬ 
tions by two channels crossing each other at right angles at the centre. The 
one running from east to west has all the. fountains intact. At the point of 
intersection of the channels is a raised platform with a tank containing five 
fountains, arranged in a quincunx. Broad raised foot-paths edged with ashlar 
dressed stones border the channels on either side. A two storeyed paradari stands 
in the middle of the west wall overlooking the river. The upper storey (Plate VI6) 
has a spacious hall in the middle with two rooms on each side, and is used 
as a Dak Bungalow. The ground-floor to which access is gained from above 
by a couple of stairs (one on each side) has only half this accommodation. 
The ceiling seems to have been originally of wood, for some old. carved wooden 
brackets and capitals are still met with in the hideous wooden ceiling which 
the later Rajas who succeeded the Mughals put up here, probably after the 
original ceiling had decayed. In the central hall is a recess which contains a 
perfectly preserved cascade with a small cistern at its base. Water for 
this cascade was conducted through a channel from the main course above, and 
was carried out by a smaller channel which runs through the middle of the 
hall. The outer walls are surmounted by a cornice which supported long pro¬ 
jecting eaves. It is remarkable that the eaves were built of small bricks, and 
it speaks well for the strength and consistency of the mortar that parts of it 
still survive the effects of three centuries of good and bad weather. Two 
flights of steps in the northern and southern walls give admission to the roof. 
The miniature domes which surmount their upper ends are considerably damaged. 

The main entrance to the garden was on the south side, but there were 

smaller exits also, two in the east wall and one in the north wall. The latter 
and one of the former have now been closed. The present entrance, 
which is the only one of the smaller exits now open, seems to have led to the 
hmvmdm just outside the north-east corner of the garden. This last is now 

used as a Public Works Department workshop. There must have been a number 
of chambers facing the hillside along the entire length of the east wall in a line 
with the hammxm. Only the foundations now exist. In front of these chambers 
is another enclosed courtyard. 

The garden wall- has octagonal bastions at the corners. Access to the 

cells inside is gained through a vestibule which has a faQade of three arches with 
a stair on each side leading up to the roof. 

The water which fed the fountains was brought froth a ndld about a mile 
and a half upstream. For the greater part of its way it is a kachclia irrigation 
channel winding through the fields, but, as it nears the garden, it is carried on a 
dry stone embankment until within a hundred yards or so of the wall, when 
the kachclia embankment gives place to a jiakka conduit. The stream finally 
discharges itself in a cistern from which an earthen pipe enclosed in a pakka 
wall carries the water into the channel which feeds the fountains. The surplus 
water of the cistern is turned into the fields by a drain in its eastern wall. 
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LATER REMAINS AT RAJAURI. 

Besides the Mughal buildings there are some remains pertaining to the 
time of the later Rajas of Rajaurl. Chief among these are the mosque near 
the TahsTl, the palaces and the fort. The first is an attempted imitation of 
the Mughal mosques. It only proves that, however faithful a copy may be, when 
it is bereft of the inspiration which conceived the original, it invariably falls 
short of the t>eauty of its prototype. It is ugly and altogether insignificant. 
The two palaces which are situated one at each end of the town have nothing 
to distinguish them architecturally from, ordinary village huts except their size. 
The fort is a small one and is situated on the summit of the hill behind the 
Dak Bungalow. 

RAJAURI TO THANNA. 

Three miles above Rajaurl is a walled enclosure, locally known as the sardi 
of Nainsukh (“ delight of the eyes ”). The walls are pierced with loopholes 
and the entrances, which are in the middle of the north and south walls, are 
comparatively small in dimensions. There is reported to be an inscribed stone 
slab here of the time of Jahangir, but this, I am sorry to say, I missed. 

A little above this are the ruins of a large square tank which goes by the 
name of the Dunia-dd-taldb. 

Further up is the old Hindu bdoll of Dhatha Dhanda which still possesses 
some crude sculptured stones, one of which depicts a hunting scene, a completely 
armed horseman with sword and shield chasing a wild animal which appears 
to be either a boar or a bear. 

About seven miles above Rajaurl is the sardi of Saj built on the summit 
of a hillock and commanding a splendid prospect. Like the one mentioned above 
it is a mere walled enclosure, the only difference being that its walls are not 
pierced with loopholes and that its entrances are of larger dimensions. Both 
the gateways have two narrow stairs, one on each side, which give admis¬ 
sion to the roof. 

Just at the foot of the track which leads from this sardi to the highroad 
below is situated the “ IJ,ran wall bdoll ( “ well of clothes ”). Its right wall 
bears a couple of horsemen fully accoutred following each other, and its left a 
clumsy Siva Linga. Such bdolls are frequently met with on this road, but almost 
all of them have lost their sculptured panels, not improbably through the excessive 
zeal of the newly converted Muhammadan population. 

THANNA. 

The first object which attracts attention as one nears the prosperous village 
of Thanna is the great Mughal sardi. The Hindu temple and the ugly flat- 
roofed mud huts of the villagers are not only dwarfed into insignificance tjhem* 
selves, but add immensely to the grandeur of the sardi by contrast. 

like other edifices built at the principal stages on. this road, this one also 
consists of two enclosures, a cellular quadrangle (Plate Vila) and a plain walled 
area generally called the ‘Am-Khas. A point of interest in this sardi is the 
existence of a couple of ddldns opposite to each other in the northern and 
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southern walls. They have a fa§ade of three arches, the middle one being 
closed at the top and pierced lower down with three smaller arched openings. 
The central chamber has a wagon-vaulted ceiling. The wall surfaces were 
originally covered with a coat of lime plaster, which in its turn served as the 
background for a finer coat of paint of various colours. This is still in a good 
state of preservation in the outermost chamber of the hammam which occupies 
the north-east corner of the sarai. The dado has a dark red background with 
a bluish border. The upper part of the wall surface is divided into a series 
of shallow decorated niches. The painted floral borders are better preserved. 

The hammam has three large chambers, exclusive of the passages. These 
chambers open into one another. The openings at the tops of the two outer 
domes are octagonal. One of them still possesses the covering stone slabs. 

The gateways, consisting of large domed chambers in the middle with arched 
recesses at the sides and porticoes in front and behind are very plain, but, 
even in their present state of dilapidation, are singularly dignified specimens of 
Mu gh al architecture. On either side of each gateway is a narrow stair which 
gives access to the roof. 

A number of butchers have unfortunately been allowed by the Public .Works 
Department to occupy certain chambers in this sarai. 

The second enclosure is in utter ruin. 

Hindu bdolis at Thanna and in the stirrounding tillages. A few yards to 
the north-east of the Thanna Dak Bungalow are a couple of bdolis similar to 
those described above and bearing sculptured friezes containing a procession 
of armed horsemen, etc. There is another baoli to the south-west of the Dak 
Bungalow, but it underwent a complete transformation during some repairs 
executed a hundred years or so ago. It may here be noted that these 
so-called bdolis are natural springs jutting out from the hillside with small un¬ 
pretentious recesses or alcoves to cover them and stepped basins to hold the 
water. Sometimes the walls of these alcoves are covered with sculpture in low 
relief displaying very crude workmanship, indicative of the low ebb which Hindu 
plastic art had reached in these regions in later centuries (Plate Villa). 

The village of Shahdara possesses five such bdolis, the one above the Khan- 
qah being the best preserved of all. In this baoli the water flows from a spout 
shaped like a tiger’s head projecting from the middle of the back wall. Frag¬ 
ments of stunted fluted columns still exist. The upper panels are carved with 
figures of gods, goddesses, votaries, warriors with swords and shields, and a 
bowman shooting an arrow. The lower panel is plain except for crude lozenges, 
carved at intervals. Like many other bdolis, it has a double basin, the water, 
of the first emptying into the second. Remains of miniature decorative outer 
niches (perhaps meant for placing lamps in) are extant in the side walls of the 
basin. The fluted columns and carved pedimental niches show tliat the influence 
of Kashmir art was not altogether dead in these parts even in the 16th and 
17th centuries, to which period these bdolis may on artistic grounds be safely 
assigned. 
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The other baolis have been more or less completely altered, some of them, 
so ruthlessly, that the sculptured friezes have been embedded in pavements 
Perhaps this was done with a purposo, for a zealous Muhammadan, to whom the 
sight of an image is an abomination, could not better gratify his spite against 
the hated idol than by using it as a stepping stone, 

A small mosque has been built over one of the baolis here. 

The village of Asplot also has five baolis, all of them being almost completely 
ruined. Alai boasts of a dozen, only four of which bear carvings of any sort. The 
list of baolis might be added to almost ad infinitum, but it would be a fruitless 
task. 

A curious fact is the frequent occurrence of the horsemen frieze (Plate Vil la) 
on these baolis, the riders as well as their chargers being fully panoplied. 

RAJAURI TO PANJNARA. 

The country is hilly and very sparsely populated. There is nothing of 
antiquarian interest except the baolis which dot the roadside here and there. 
The district seems to be specially rich in springs. 

PANJNARA. 

The Brahman hamlet of Panjnara consists of a few insignificant-looking 
huts, so few, indeed, that they seem barely able to withstand the inroads of the 
rank vegetation around them, and situated so far apart that they scarcely break 
the dreary monotony of the endless wilderness of scrub and jungle which stretches 
on all sides as far as the eye can reach. But that Panjnara was not always 
the tiny settlement that it is now, is shown by a remarkable group of monu¬ 
ments, which, choked up as they are and split asunder by vegetation, are doom¬ 
ed to certain destruction, unless immediate steps are taken to exterminate the 
growth, root and branch. Wherever the ploughshare strikes the ground, ancient 
potsherds turn up, and the long ridge to the north of the temple is one mass 
of innumerable sherds. At least two mediaeval structures and a well belonging 
to the same age are found close to each other on this ridge. 

In the fields opposite, on the south side of the wild, one espies from a 

distance a number of massive stone blocks which on nearer inspection turn out 
to be a part of the plinth of a temple belonging to the 9th or 10th century 
A.D. Close to these is the defaced figure of a tiger, seated on a pedestal or 
column which is at present buried underground. But the chief interest of 
the place centres in the magnificent temple (Plate VIP)—locally known 
as the Pandu-Kund—which is unique in the province of Jammu and rivals 

in grandeur the best preserved temples of the valley of Kashmir. The gate¬ 
way faces east, the internal measurements of the peristyle, which consists 

of 53 cells (Plate VIIIc) and the gateway, are 191 feet by 121 feet.. Almost 

the whole superstructure of the central shrine has fallen down; but the double 
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basement, though buried, under the debris of the demolished superstructure, 
appears to be intact. There is a well at the south-east corner of the courtyard. 
The temple reproduces in every respect the architectural features of the temples 
of Kashmir, which have so often and so well been described that it is needless 
to give a detailed description of this edifice. Suffice it to say that, if the 
temple were to be suddenly transplanted by the side of the Buniar temple one 
would scarcely notice any marked difference between the two structures either 
in shape or size, disposition of parts or massiveness of construction, except 
that this temple has no colonnade. I, therefore, assign it to about the same 
date as that temple, namely the 9th or 10th century A.D. This date is perhaps- 
corroborated by the discovery by Mansa Ram, the Pujarl of the temple, of a 
couple of Kashmir coins (one silver and the other copper) in the adjacent fields. 
The silver coin is of Jayapida-Vinayaditya (8th century A.D.) and the copper 
coin of Harsha (A.D. 1089-1101). 

The copper coinage of .Harsha is common in Kashmir, and a few silver 
coins of Vinayaditya have been found at Parihasapura, between Srinagar and 
Patan. The discovery of these ancient remains as well as the fortunate find 
of Kashmir coins show that, even in those centuries when Kashmir was torn and 
mangled by internecine warfare, its suzerainty over these parts was still real 
and substantial. 

PHERE=DA=KOT. 

Perhaps it is worth while to make mention, in passing, of the Rani of 
Phere-da-kot, who was either contemporary with or possibly somewhat anterior 
to the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Kashmir. A Hindu by faith, she married 
the Muhammadan Raja of Phere-da-kot. She it was who repaired all the 
baolis on the way between Sialsui and Dharmsal. She also built the flight 
of steps on both sides of the hill known as the Phere-da-kot. Of all the baolis 
the best preserved is the one which she built on the hill itself only a few fur¬ 
longs below her little fortified residence, which crowns its summit. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

To sum up the results of my twenty days’ tour in the Tahsils of Bhimbar 
and Rajaurl: the discovery or rather the re-discovery of a number of Mughal 
sardis and mosques constitute a welcome addition to the monumental treasures 
of Kashmir; but a discovery of still greater importance is the existence of 
the groups of Kashmirian temples at Saidabad and Papjnara. Fergusson wrote , 1 
“We now know sufficiently the form and the age of the Gandhara monas¬ 
teries to supply most of the missing links connecting the Kashmiri style with 
that of the outer world ; but till the temples in the Salt Range and other little 
frequented parts of the Punjab are examined we shall not know all we desire.’’ 

I hope that the temples described above will go some way, at least, to satisfy the 


d 2 


1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. I, p. 270 
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want expressed by Fergusson and felt by all antiquarians interested in the ancient 
art of Kashmir. “ Though not magnificent they [the temples] are very pleasing 
and appropriate examples of art and they have this advantage over most of the 
Indian styles, that Kashmir possesses in the Rajatarahgini, what may be said to 
be the only Indian history in existence. ” l 


1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. I, p. 271. 
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a. Bhimbar: Ruins of the Ham mam ; general view. 



b . Bhimbar: Ruined tomb; general view 






















a . Bhimbar: the Mughal Sarai; view of the interior showing some of the modern additions. 



b. Bhimbar: the Mughal mosque; view of the interior showing pendentivks etc, 
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a . Bhimbar : Mosque of Raja Sultan Khan ; general view. 



b . SAIDABAD: The MEDIEVAL TEMPLE (A); GENERAL VIEW 
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a . Hathinala: Female Elephant. 



b . Hathinala: Male Elephant. 

























Plate V. 



ANTIQUITIF.S OF BHJMBAR AND KA.TAUUT. 




"• Chingas: The Mughal Saraj : general view showing the northern court and the entrance to the bazar, 



1 . Chingas: Thk Mughal Sarai : entrance to thi: northern court. 
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a . Rajauki: The Mughal garden; general view of the interior showing the channels and fountains. 



b . Rajauri: The Mughal garden; view showing the Baradari with the modern additions and alterations. 
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a . Thanna: The Mughal Sarai; view showing the dalan and the snow clad hills. 


b . Panjnara: Medleval Temple; gateway. 


Plate VI 
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a . THANNA: HOKxSEMEN FRIEZE ON THE WALLS OF A HINDI’ BAOLI. 
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b . Saidabad: The Medieval temple (B); general view. y 
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c. Panjnara : The medieval temple ; view of cells. 


d . Chinoas: The Mughal Sarai; daldu in the northern court. 
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Temple, at Panjnara 
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